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Full Length Feature 

THE GRAY 

MAHATMA Talbot Mundy 

When two men matched modem cunning 
against the pagan magic of a hundred cen- 
turies, the lovely Yasmini and the dread 
Mahatma vied to see who would first entrap 
them. 

Cvpijrifihc I9tS by Talbot Mundy 

Novelette 

“—AND HE BUILT A CROOKED 
HOUSE—” Robert A. Heinlein 

The Hollywood architect's House of the 
Future was “right out of this world" .... 
That was the trouble! 

Copyright J94i by Street and Smith 
Pahlicationit, Inc. 

Short Stories and Features 


12 


68 


Any resembl^ce between any character 
appearing in fictional matter, and any 
persw, living or dead, is entirely co- 
incidental and unintentional. 


THE BOOK Margaret Irwin 80 

The evil that spread from its musty pages 
was real as a clutching hand . . . 

PICKMAN’S MODEL H. P. Lovecraft 88 
“It's my job to catch the overtones of 
the soul/' Pickman said — and painted his 
masterpiece of horror. 

Copyright 1937. by Popular Fiction Pub- 
lishing Company; Co-pyriyht 1939, I94li by 
August Derlelh and Donald Wandrei. Pub- 
luthcd by perm i.sston of Arkham House. 

HE DIDN’T 

WANT SOUP Paul Ernst 96 

Had he crossed countless centuries, only 
to be given three minutes to adjust — or 
die? 

Copyright 1940 by Popular Publications. Inc. 

THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 6 

IN THE NEXT ISSUE 67 

THE SPIRIT BOATS Minna Irving 78 

Copyright 19S3 by Popular Publications, Inc. 

• 

THE NEXT ISSUE 
WiU BE ON SALE NOVEMBER 21. 

Cover by Lawrence. Inside Illustrations by 
Lawrence, Finlay, Bok, Fawcette. 
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Industry needs trained men— needs 
them NOW! 

Can you qualify for the premium jobs 
that are open to trained draftsmen, ma- 
chinists, technicians? 

You can, if you start preparing your- 
self immediately. And the International 
Correspondence Schools can help you. 

Just mark and mail the coupon below. 
We’ll rush you full information about 
practical, easy-to-understand I. C. S. 
Courses— courses being used by many 
defense industries to train their own 
workers. 

The time for action is NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Wittioul cost or obtlsatkHi, pleuo sond me 
Alp CpndKIoning and 
Plumbing CourtM 

□ Air Conditioning □ Heeling 

□ Plumbing □ Refrigeration 

□ Refrigeration, Domestic 

□ Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 

□ Steam Fitting ' 

Aeronautlon Courses 

□ Aeronautical Engineer’s, ir. 
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□ Auto Electric Technician 
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□ Chemical-Engineering 
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□ Chemistry, Industrial 

□ Food-Plant Sanitation 

□ Petroleum Refining □ Plastics 

□ Pulp and Paper Malting 
Civil engineering Snd 
Architectural Courses 

□ Architecture □ Architectural Drafting 

□ Bridge and Building Foreman 


BOX 3280-F. SCRANTON 9. PENNA. 

full. particulars about Uie course BEFORE which I have marked Xi 



□ Building Estimating 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Contracting and Building 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Drafting 


3 Industrial Engineering 
3 Industrial Instrumenlalh 
3 Industrial Metallurgy 
3 Machine Shop 
3 Mechanical Drafting 


□ Surveying end Mapping 
Communieatione Courses 

D Electronics 
D Practical Telephony 

□ Radio, Genera! 

□ Radio Servicing 


□ Telegraph Engineering 
Electrical Courses 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric Light and Power 

□ Lighting Technician 

□ Practical Electrician 
Diesel Crtgines Courses 

□ Diesel Engines 

□ Internal Combustion Engines 
Mechanical Courses 

□ Forging D foundry Work' 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 
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□ Patternmaking— Wood, Metal 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Sheet-Metai Drafting 

□ Shast-MeUI Worker 
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□ Slesm-Diesei Loconntive Eng. 
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□ Power Plant Engineering 

□ Stationary Fireman 

□ Stationary Steam Engineering 
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O Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Loom Fixing □ Rayon Mfg. 

□ Textile Engineering 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 
' Business and 

Academio Courses 

□ Accounting □ Advertising 

□ BMkkeeping 

□ Business Administration 

□ Business Correspondence 
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□ Certified Public Acraunling 

□ Commercial □ Commercial Art 

□ Casi Accounting 

□ Fashion & Book Illustration 
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THE READERS' 
VIEWPOINT 



Address commerrts to the Letter Editor. Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries, Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N, Y, 


FROM YOUR EDITOR 
Dear Readers: 

As you turn these pages you see that 
with this issue we have brought to you 
some of the best fantasy writers in the Eng-- 
lish language, both American and British. 

Talbot Mundy was a distinguished writer 
in an era that was distinguished for its fine 
story-telling. “The Gray Mahatma” was 
•first published in the early' twenties, and 
like “Donovan’s Brain” by Curt Siodmak, 
which appeared in Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries previously, it was published in Popu- 
lar Publications’ Adventure Magazine. 
There have been many requests for Mun- 
dy’s stories from our readers. 

We were extremely fortunate this time 
in being able to secure Robert A. Heinlein’s 
“ — And He Built a Crooked House — ”, an 
amusing and clever bit of writing from one 
of the fantasy field’s favorite authors. 

The story scheduled for the forthcoming 
issue — “Valley of Eyes Unseen” is by the 
same author as “The Starkenden Quest,” 
Gilbert Collins. This latter story was a great 
success and it is most probable that the sec- 
ond one will be even more popular. 

• Yours in Fantasy, , 

Mary Gnaedinger. 

ENJOYED WELLS ISSUE 
Dear Miss Gnaedinger:' 

For quite some fime now 1 have been reading 
F.F.M. in silent approval. I enjoyed your July ish 
immensely. In my humble opinion it far sur- 
passes 'many of the recent . publications.' “The 
War of the Worlds” is, of course, one of the best 
pieces of fantasy ever written, and by one of the 
masters, H. G. Wells. 

However, I believe that your secondary (if 1 
may use that somewhat degrading title) story was 
equal to and perhaps even exceeding the Wells 
story. Sax Rohmer has always been a favorite of 
mine, vvriting such excellent works as the “Fu 
Manchu” series, “Brood of the Witch-Queen,” etc. 

Mr. Rohmer has in “Tch^riapin” a remarkable 
story. It was superbly written as only an author 
of Mr. Rohmer’s calibre can. What a suitable 
name for„that morbid tune of Tcheriapin's: The 
BiSck Mass. I found that the climax gradually 
built up a certain field of horror. The illos were 
as usual superlative. Especially that wonderful 


portrait of Tcheriapin by Virgil Finlay. It was 
brilliant: one could almost see the countenance 
of Satan himself lurking in the eyes. 

I have been laid up in bed for a period and I 
find your wonderful magazines are the best cure 
for boredotn. The stories keep me on the edge 
ol'.iity chair— oops— bed, that is. They lead the 
field by many lengths. Ry the way, orchids to “ 
F.F.M. for the recent “face-lifting,", although it 
merely tnake.s a good magazine better. 

How about some of the rarer H. P. Lovecraft 
works or “Lair of the White Worm” by Stoker? 

Are there any fan c]ub.s in this area (Long 
Island)? If so I would like to hear from them. 
Lastly, a request for rea.<!onably priced old issues 
of F.F.M., FN, W.T.’s, and the like. Keep those 
wonderful stories coming. - 

FANtastically yours, 

Hans (wolf) Nintzel. 
72-10 Woodhaven Blvd., , 

Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 

Wants more lovecraft 

I would like to tell you how much I like the 
slick new F.F.M. cover format.® You have made 
the first really important improvement in that 
magazine in ten years. 

The first couple of issues had! poor covers, and 
the lack of interior illustrations made the mag- 
azine quite unintertscing, but I am glad to see 
a fine Lawrence cover on the July issue and some 
superb interior pix. Please Keep it up. , 

I have no quarrel with the contents of this is- 
sue; the Wells novel is a classic and one of my 
favorites of his works, “Rebirth” is another clas- 
sic. and I am glad you could secure reprint rights 
to it. 

In future issues, Ict^me add my voice to the 
many requesting more of Lovecraft’s rarer super- 
natural tales with Bok illustrations. 

Stories like the “Cats of Ulthar,” “The Other 
Gods," “The Strange High House . in The Mist," 
and in particular, “Through The Gates of The 
Silver Key!” And a few' reprints of . Lord Dim- 
sany would be very nice. . 

If this letter is printed, here is a note to book- 
dealers: 1 am interested in getting the following 
hooks— “The Circus of Dr. Lao,” “Out of ' Space 
and Time” by C. A. Smith; and Frank Belknap's 
privately ^inted booklet, “The Goblin Tower.” 

Please let us see more .Lovecraft reprints, Ed-' 
itrix! 

Lin Carter. 

1734 Newark Street, So., 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

(Continued on page 8) 



' "DREAM’ GIRL" She'll look alluring, 
breathtaking, enticing, exotic. . . . Just 
picture her in it . . . beautiful, fascinating 
SEE-THRU sheer. Naughty but nice. . . . 
It's Trench Fashion finery . . . with peek- 
a-boo magic lace. . . . Gorgeously trans- 
parent yet completely practical (washes like 
a dream . . . will not shrink). Has lacy 
waistline, lacy shoulder straps and every- 
thing to make her love you for it. A charm 
revealing Dream Girl Fashion. ... In 
gorgeous Black. 



Out of the pages of the Arabian Nights 
comes this glamorous sheer Harem pajama. 
You'll look beguiling; alluring, irresistible, 
enticing. Ym'II thrill to the sleek, clinging 
wispy appeal that they,, will give you. He'll 
love you for transplanting you to a dream 
world of adoration centuries old. Brief 
figure hugging top gives flattering appeal 
to its daring bare midriff. Doubled at 
the right places, it's the perfect answer 
for hostess wear. Billowing sheer bottoms 
for rich luxurious lounging. He'll adore 
you in this charm revealing Dream Girl 
Fashion. In wispy sheer black. 



Your Dream girl will be an exquisite vision 
of allurement, charm, fascination and love- 
liness in this exotic, bewitching, daring 
bare-back filmy sheer gown. It's delicate 
translucent fabric (washes like a dream) 
will not shrink. 

Have Paris at home, with this cleverly de- 
signed halter neck that ties' or unties at 
the flick of a finger. Lavishly laced midriff 
and peek-a-boo bottom. She'll love you 
W this charm revealing Dream Girl Fash- 
ion. In exquisite black sheer. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back.- 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED’ 
or ycHJr money back. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back. 
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I DREAM GIRL FASHIONS. Dept. 4> 

I 3X8 Market St.. Newark, New Jersey 

I Please send me DREAM GIRL gown at 
$9.95. If not entirely satisfied, I'll 

I return within 10 days for full cash 
refund. 

I f ) i enclose S9.95 cash, check or 
money order, tend pestase prepaid (I 

I save up to 90c postage). (You may get 
it at our store toot) 

I ( )fJ will pay postman $9.99 plus 
I postage Check size wanted: 

132 34 36 38 40 IN .BLACK ONLY 

I (If you don’t know the size send ap- 
proximate height and weight) 

j Name 


I Address 

I City SUtt 


Please send “Heaven Sent" pajamas at 
S9.95. If not entirely satisSed. I’ll 
return within 10 days for full cash 

( ) I enclose 59.95 cash, check or 

money order, send postage prepaid (I 
save up to 90c postage). (You may get 
it at our store too!) 


32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 

(If you don't know the size send ap- 
proximate height and weight) 


^ DREAM GIRL FASHIONS, Dept. 31S 
318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
Please send BLACK SORCERY gown at 
$9.93. If not entirely satisfied, I’ll 
return within 10 days for full cash 
refund. 

( } I enclose S9.9S cash, check or 

money order, send postage prepaid (I 
save up to 90c postage). (You may get 
it at our store too!) 

( ) I wifi pay postman $9.BS plus 

postage. Cheek size wanted: 

32 34 36 36 40 IN BLACK ONLY 

(If you don't know the size send ap- 
proximate height and weight) 


Address 
City. . . . 
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(Continued from page 6) 

RECOMMENDS A FANTASY 

I consider F.F.M. the cream of the fantasy crop 
—and this isn't just the old soft soap, either. ‘ I 
really mean it is the best book on the market, and 
T wouldn't miss it for anything. . 

A story I read lately strikes me a.s one you might 
use in our book. But' even if you don't, I want to 
pass the word along to other readers. It’s “The 
Demon’s Mirror” ~by"" James-«Wallersiein, and it is 
published by Harbinger House, New York, S3.50. 
it is 326 pages of tlirills.' The demon’s mirror 
was brought into the ^TOrld by a strange devil-, 
god. Its potver was to niake reality of men’s 
dreams, and its coming overwhelmed, a moilern 
monarchy of Werbane and set up a siipcrgovcrn- 
inent of Jnvisible men. The novel' concerns the 
rebellion against Uie invisible men by an unscru- 
pulou.s financier and a burglar,’ and the third im- 
portant character is Saurakin, the demon-god, who 
first came to. the author in a series of dreams and 
impelled him to write the book. 

Keep up the good work with F.F.M. 

Sincerely, 

Fantasy Fiend. 

LIKED “TCHERIAPIN” 

The second change in the format of-F.F..M. is 
fine, with the exception of* one point: it makes 
binding and/ot filing extremely diffictilt. Fl.ease 
keep the present format, it seems to be the best. 

I must confess that 1 wasn’t raised to heights of 
ecstasy over the printing of Wells’ “War of the 
Worlds.” It is so readily available in various forms 
that it seemed a shame to devote an issue to it. 
Especially since there are so many other novels 
which w'ould be the better choice. I’m not “pan- 
ning” Wells. Hardly. There is no doubt that he 
was a master in tlie field. 

Rohmer’s piece, “Tch^riapin,” was quite good. - 
1 haven’t been able to read many of his shorts, 
so naturally I was pleased at its appearance. 
Rohmer’s "Brood of the Witch-Queen,” which , 
you printed earlier, is one of my favorite fan- 
tasies. He seems to be at his best when he is 
using an Eg)'ptian background in his stories. 
Some of his longer works should also be available. . 

Jan Romanoff. 

26601 So. Western, 

Apt. 341, 

Lomita, Calif. 

"CARRIED AWAY” BY 'WELLS 

This is my fii-st letter to you or any other mag- 
azine, but I was. carried away by “The War of the 
Worlds” in your July issue. Please print more 
like it. ' 

I have about one hundred and forty magazines, 
books, . and pocket books for trade, including 
F.F.M., F.N.. S.S.S. and A.M.T. Books like “Out 
of the Unknown,” “Purple Cloud.” The maga- 
zines range fiom 1947 to date. 

Will trade these for Horror, Weird Tales be- 
fore 1940 Strange Stories or any other Weird mag. 

^William L. Caudill. 

RR #2. 

New Richmond, Ohio. 


■ LIKES LARGER F.F:M. . 

. 1 should like to drop a few remarks about il- 
lustrations. I prefer Finlay above' all, but Law-; 
rence is an acceptable substitution for that Mas-N 
ter of Masters. (Give me a “Finlay” in' oils and 
I (lon’l care what happens to the "Mona- Lisa-”!.' 
I suggest that you use Bok for the kind of ill.us: 
tration which requires Inca idols. 

I like the latest format, of F.F.M. The cover for 
“War of the Worlds” • is a pleasant surprise after 
the first three poor covers under the smalj format. 
(Who on earth did that cover of the woman 
with the ovensized tmst for "Threshold of Fear”?); 

I would like always to , see. three illustrations per 
each featured novel. ' i 

Next. I'd like to toss a feiv bricks at your se- 
lection ‘bf material the three Issues past. I know 
we niust take the good with the bad, but why 
toss all the bad material at us at once? I admit 
that the Rgluncr novel, “Brood of the Witch- 
Queen,” was rather interesting, but far below the 
level of his“Fu Manchii,” “Golden Scorpion” and 
“Green Eyes of Bast.” But Rees’ “Threshold, of 
Fear” was rather flat as a fantasy yarn, though it 
had a well cultivated element of suspense. ' And 
Chambers' “Slayer of Souls" was , the only work 
by that otherwise marvelous wriler-’at whichM 
could rare back in my seat and roar with laugh-- 
ter! 

Although H. G.- -Wells' material can be had for 
the asking from any p.ublic library, I have no ob- 
jection to your putjlishing them. Wells’ material 
is always interesting and readable. How' about 
giving us his “Food of the Gods” in a near-future 
issue, with' at least three Finlay illustrations? 

Please give us some more material like “The 
Undying Monster”! This is my favorite of all 
F.F.M. pieseniations since 1945! I have seen let- 
ters in your readers' columns severely criticizing 
this story, and T am of the opinion that these crit- 
tics do not know genuine, unadulterated fantasy 
when' they see it! Kerruish’s treatrnent of the 
hereditary suggestion theme was masterful, and 
the element of creepy horror and suspense (and 
that dark, ancient mystery of the secret room!) 
was matchlessly thrilling! 

I love those- “Lost Races” stories, too! When 
can we have Haggard’s “People of the Mist,” Mer- 
rill’s “Bridge of Light” and Coblentz’s “Sunken 
World”? ' . 

• L think your magazine could use some of the 
works by the greatest fantasy writer of the current 
lot— Robert E. Howard. For the past five' years 
you have consistently ignored a man every bit as 
good as Merritt, Taine and Haggard. 

When are you going to reprint Merritt’s “Moon 
Pool” stories, and John Taine’s “The Cosmic Ge- 
Olds"? 

1 should like to say before closing that if my 
old 76th General Hospital buddy, Marvin “Zeke” 
Hall, is still an F.F.M. reader, I want to hear from 
him soon. ^ 

Henry D. Barnett. 

P. O. Box 246, 

Crystal City, Missouri. 

BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 

1 have a number of back issue science fiction 
(Continued on page 10) g 



Nearly Cost Me 
MY JOB! 

. . . until I discovered this 
New Electronic 
Way to Hear! 


Nothing can ruin a man’s business 
chances more surely than loss of hear- 
ing. People get the idea that you are 
growing stupid, slow-witted and old 
— ready for “the shelf.’’ 

But 1 stubbornly fought the idea of wear- 
ing a hearing aid. I rebelled against that 
unsightly “button in the ear”— against dan- 
gling battery -wires and clumsy battery 
packs. 

.Then a little book fell into my hands and 
changed my whole • life overnight. The 
book told how the new Beltone Phanto- 
mold actually hides deafness — how a tiny, 


one-unit Beltone recaptures hearing a total- 
ly different way thru the miracle of modern 
electronics. And NO BUTTON SHOWS 
IN THE EAR! 

Today I can hear clearly again— even 
faintest whispers. No more office mistakes 
and misunderstandings because I “couldn’t 
hear.” Thanks to the new Beltone, I can 
again hold my own with anyone— ia busi- 
ness or anywhere else! 

If you are hard-of-hearing, don’t resign 
yourself to the handicaps that deafness 
brings. Send for the valuable FREE book 
on what Beltone is doing for the deaf! 
No cost, no obligation. Do it now! 



MONO-PAC 

ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 320E 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 320E 
1450 W. 19tl. St., Chicago 8, III. 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) FREE booklet oa 
OVERCOMING DEAFNESS without a button show- 
ing in the ear. 

Name 

Address 

Town State. 


I 

I 
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I 
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I 
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(Conthiued from pnge 8 } 
magazines 1 wish lo dispose of. Included are cop- 
ies of such mags as F.F.M., F.N., Astounding, Star- 
tling, T.W.S. Super Scie 7 ice, Other Worlds, Ward 
Tales, etc. Readers interested can receive a copy 
tfjc complete list by dropping me a post card. 

With the July issue, 1 think F.F.VI. has re- 
gained much of the class it lost wheri the change 
in formats was made a few months back. If yo\i 
can keep future issues at the current level, I think 
you'll "have a. superior magazine to the old F.F.M. 
It’s swell to see Lawrence and Finlay toack again. 
Add Hannes Bok to the roster now. 

Gerry- DE la Rce. 

277 Howland Ave., 

River Edge, N. J. c» 

LAWRENCE’S FINE. COVER 

Lawrences cover for “War of the Worlds” was 
exceptionally fine. ’He's really got it. 

1 notice- most Popular Publications arc going’ 
back to the pulp format. I like F.F.M. better in 
the small size; however, you can be assured I'll 
buy it \yhatever the format. 

I hope you like my new fan mag, “The L.ittle 
Monsters of America.” ^ 

Lynn A. Hickman. 

408 W. .Beit St., ■ . . 

Statesville, N. C, ~ 

ASKING FOR HEINLEIN 

First of all, I’m a newcomer 10 your prozine. 
(Professionally published science fiction mag.) 

I really don’t tike a big book like the July issue 
of yours. I much prefer a compact by 5!/^. 

Oh, before I forget, what’s '‘with tho.se adver- 
tisers of yours? So-o-o manyl Yes 1 know they*-' 
make Famous Fa 7 itastic possible, blit 

do you really need them all? 

Why, they interrupt a good story like “'fhe 
War of the Worlds.” 

You have some good stories in it, but such long 
novels. How about some^nice short stories? 

1 know some of the readefs are going to hale me 
for writing this kind of a letter, criticizing you 
this way. I rnean, but you’ve got to face facts. 

How about getting some writers like Roliert A. 
Heinlein to contribute some of their great stories 
to your prozine?. 

- Before closing I want to say that 1 don't think 
of myself as a critic, but I do feel I have good 
judgment. ■ 

' Dean Wieueriiolu. 

3742 Monroe St., 

Gary, Indiana. • ' , 

WANTS OLD F.F.M.S ' 

1 presume that- you are still liie active editor 
of “our” mag. (A.s so many put it) F.F.M.?- Y’see, 
I’ve been so busy trying to catch up on my read- 
ing of back ishes of F.F.M. that I haven't had time 
to read the latest ish. 

Has anyone F.F.M.s from 1945 back to Vol. \ 
Number 1 in good shape at reasonable prices? 

Here’s som^ good news for Canadian fen. We 
have organized a science-fiction club down here 
in Winnipeg. Also we’ve revived the C.S.F.A. and 


the Newsletter has been sent tO; some three hun- 
dred people. Any fan vvho wants to help Canadi- 
an fandom grow and wants the A'eryileiicr 'address, 
send a card to Chester D. Ciithbert. 54 Ellesmere 
Road, Ste. Vital, Manitoba, Canad^, right away. 

’Well, thanks, Miss Gnaedihger. Gotta get back 
to my F.F.M.s. 

Yours stf. anaticalky, 

Douglas Mitchell. 
Sic. n -406’ Notre Dame Ave., 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

OFFERED FOR SALE 

I wish to (xtmplitneiit you on the wonder fill 
new fornrat' found in the March issue of F.F.M. 
Trimmed edges and readable print make this is- 
sue the best to date. 

The stories were all good. “Golden Apple” wa.s 
a gieat little yarn. Of course the lead novel 
topped the shorts simply because it was a novel. 

Tlie sole request is— itse illustrations, preferably 
something by Finlay and Bok. Don't pa.ss up Dol- 
gov or Magarian. 

Will you plea.se mention that I have for sale 
some fifty fantasy and Stf. magazines including 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries, Fantastic Noyels, 
Amazing, Weird, Fantastic Adventures and nine 
issuc-s of Unknown piiiued in England along with 
five issues of the British magazine. Thrills, Inc. 
Also four copie-s of Tarzan stories— paper bound, 
printed in England— i.e.; “Tarzan and the Leop- 
ard Men, “Tarzan and the Forl)idden City,” “Tar- 
zan and the City of Cold ’ and “Carson of Venus.”. 

I wish to sell these all at one time and the price 
is seven dollars'. The first card or letter stating 
acceptance gets them. This is quire a bargain 
as these British issues are quite hard to get. 

Vaughan Rale Heuner. 

346 Tliird St., 

California, Pa; 

. ATTRACTED BY WELLS’ NOVEL 

The July _>95i i.ssue was my . introduction to 
your nragazine and I assure you that it was a fa- 
vorable one. . . 

• It was the format and ‘style and the novel by 
Wells that attracted me. , 

If you keep up the good work in future issues, 
you can check up anoihei steady reader. 

How about some 9 i the H. Rider Haggard nov- 
els? So far. I've only read “King Solomon’s 
Mines ’ but am anxious to read anything else by 
him. 

'' William A. Peck. 

1041 W. Agarita Ave., 

Sail Antonio i, Texas. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO F.F.M. 

Oi course, congratulations are in order. On 
the new format, interior illos again, and your se- 
lection of stories. 

On the July issue, I think Lawjence could have 
done a heck of a lot belter on the cover. 

“The War of the Worlds” was a rather poor se- 
lection in my opinion, though. Maybe I’m prej- 
udiced because I’d read it before, but it’s too easy 
(Continued 07 i page g$) 





IS WISDOM MUST DIE/ 


“Ttutki "TlKit 4-laite Heen 

"^enlael ■klumanitij 

F or every word that has left the lips of bishops or states- 
men to enlighten man, a thousand have been withheld. 
For every book publicly exposed to the inquiring mind, one 
hundred more have been suppressed — damned to oblivion. Each 
year of progress has been wilfully delayed centuries. Wisdom 
has had to filter through biased, secret sessions or ecclesiastical 
council meetings, where high dignitaries of state and church 
alone proclaimed what man should know. 

Are you,prepared to demand the hidden facts of life? Will 
you continue to believe that you are not capable of weighing 
the worth of knowledge that concerns your personal freedom 
and happiness? Realize that much that can make your life 
more understandable and livable has been left \inexplained or 
intentionally destroyed. At first by word of mouth only, and 
nouJ by private discourses, are revealed those truths which 
secret brotherhoods preserved in ancient temples and hidden 
sanctuaries, from those who sought to selfishly deprive hu- 
manity of them. 

THIS free BOOK OF EXPLANATION 
Let the Rosicrucians, one of these ancient brotherhoods of 
learning, tell you about these amazing truths, and explain 
how you, too, like thousands of others, may now use them 
to enjoy the fullness of life. The Rosicrucians, (not a re- 
ligious organization) invite you to use the coupon opposite 
and receive the FREE copy of the fascinating. Sealed Book, 
with its startling tale of self help. 

me ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 



I Scribe B. H. L. 

I THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

I Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
5 Please send me your FREE Seeled Book. 1 
I am sincerely interested in learning how I may 
■ receive these long-concealed facts of life. 

' Name 

; Address 



The music pulsated . . . 
like the tramp ^ an arniy 
of devils. . . . 


Drawn into the merciless 
tides of power that held fast 
the heart of the East, two fearless 
men matched modern cunning 
against the pagan magic of a hundred 
centuries. The lovely sorceress Yasmini 
laughed as she and the dread Mahatma 
vied to see who would first entrap them. 
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By 

Talbot Mundy 


CHAPTER I 


THE PALACE OF YASMINI 

M eld RUM strange has “a way" with 
him. You need all your tact to get past 
the quarrelling point; but once that 
point is left behind there isn’t a finer business 
boss in the universe. He likes to put his finger 
on a, desk-bell and feel somebody jump in 
Thibet or Wei-hei-wei or Honolulu. That’s 
Meldrum Strange. 

When he sent me from San Francisco, where 
I was enoying a vacation, to New York, where 
he was enoying business,' I took the first train. 

"You’ve been a long time on the way," he 
remarked, as I walked into his office twenty 
minutes after the Chicago flyer reached Grand 
Central Station. "Look at thisl” he growled, 
shoving into my hand a clipping from a 
Western newspaper. 

"What about it?" I asked when I had fin- 
ished reading. 

"While you were wasting time on the West 
Coast this office has been busy," he snorted, 
looking more like General Grant than ever as 
he pulled out a cigar and started chewing ft. 


Copyright by 
Talbot Mitndy. 
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“We've taken this matter up with the British 
Government, and we’ve been retained to look ^ 
into it." 

“You want me to go to Washington, I 
suppose.” 

“You've got to go to India at once.” 

“That dipping is two months old.” I ' 
answered. “Why didn’t you wire me when I 
was in Eg)'pt to go on from there?” 

“Look at this!” he answered, and shovpd a' 
letter across the desk. 

It bore the address of a club in Simla. 

Meldrum Strange, Esq., 

Messrs. Grim, Ramsden and Ross 
New York. 

Dear Sir, 

Having recently resigned my commission 
in the British Indian Army I am free to 
offer my services to your firm, provided you 
have a sufficiently responsible position here 
in India to offer me. ' 

My qualifications and record are known to 
the British Embassy in Washington,D. C., to 
whom I am permitted to refer you, and it is 
at the ^ suggestion of — (he gave the name 
of a British Cabinet Minister who is known r 
the wide world over) that I am making this 
proposal; he was good enough to promise fiis 
endorsement to any application I might care 
to make. 

If this should interest you, please send me 
a cablegram, on receipt of which I will hold 
my services at your disposal until your letter 
has time to reach Simla, when, if your terms 
are satisfactory, I will cable my acceptance 
without further , delay. 

Yours faithfully, 

Athelstan King, V.C., D.S.O., etc. 

“Do you know who he is?” demanded 
Strange. “That’s the fellow who went to 
Khinjan Caves—the best secret service officer 
the British ever had. I cabled him, of course.. 
Here’s his contract. You take it to him. Here’s 
the whole dope about this propaganda. Take 
the quickest route to India, sign up this man 
King, and go after them at that end for all 
the two of you are worth. That’s all.” 

My passport being unexpired, I' could make 
i\\t- Mauretania, and did. Moreover, I was 
merciless to the expense accoliiit. An air- 
plane took me from Liverpool to London, 
another from London to Paris. 

I don't care how often you arrive in Bombay, 
the thrill increases. You steam in at dawn by 
Charipuri just as the gun announces sunrise, 
and the dreamy bay glimmers likd a prophet’s 
vision— temples, domes, minarets, palm-trees, 
roofs, towers, and masts. 

Almost before the anchor had splashed into 
the spawn-skeine#- water' off the Apollo 
Bunder, a native boat drew alongside and a 
very well-dressed native climbed up the com- 
panion-ladder in quest of me. I had sent King 


a wireless, but his. messenger was away in ad- 
vance of even the banker’s agents, who flocked 
on board to tout for customs business. 

-He handed me a letter which simply said 
that the bearer, Gulab Lal> Singh, would look 
after me and my belongings. So I .paid atten- 
tion to the man. He was strapping fellow, 
handsome as the deuce, with a Roman no.se, 
and the eye of a gentleman unafraid. 

He said that Major King was in Bombay, 
buf detained by urgent business. However, he 
inv ited me to Major King’s quarters for break- 
. fast, so instead of. waiting for- the regular 
launch, I got into the native sailboat with 
him. And he seemed to have some sort of 
talisman for charming officials, for on the 
quay an officer motioned us through without 
even examining my passport. 

We drew up finally in front oi a neat little 
bungalow in a long street of similar buildings - 
intended for British officials.’ Gulab Lai 3ingh 
took me straight into the dining-room and 
carried in breakfast with his own hands, 
standing behind my chair in silence' while I 
ate. 

Without much effort I could see his face in 
the mirror to my. right, and when I thought 
he wasn’t noticing I studied him carefully. . 

“Is there anything further that the sahib 
would .care for?” he asked when the meal was 
finished. 

, “Yes,”- I said, pulling out an envelope. 
“Here’s your contract. Major King' If you’re 
agreeable, we may as well get that signed and 
mailed to New York.” 

1 expected to see him look surprised, but he 
simply wt down at the table, read the con- 
tract over, and signed it. 

. 'rhen we went out onto a veranda that was 
shut off from the street by brown kashas tatties.- 
“How long does it take you to grow a 
beard?” was his first, rather surprising question. 

I T WAS not long before 1 learned how dif- 
ferently he could treat different individuals. 
He had simply chosen his extraordinary way of 
receiving me as the best means of getting a 
real line on me without much loss of time. 
He did not compliment • me on having seen 
through his disguise, or apologize for his owii 
failure to keep up the deception. He sat 
oppo.site and studied me as he might the 
morning newspaper, and I returned the com- 
pliment. 

“You see,” he said suddenly, as. if a pre- 
vious conversation had been interrupted, 
“since the war, governments have lost their 
grip, so I resigned from the Array. You look 
to me like a kind of godsend. Is Meldrum 
Strange as -wealthy as they say?”- 
1 nodded. 
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“Is he playing for power?’^^" 

“He’s out to do the world good, but he 
enjoys the feel of it. He is absolutely on the 
level. . 

“I have a letter from Strange, in which he 
says you’ve hunted and prospected all over the 
world. _Does that include India?” 

1 nodded. 

“Know any of the- languages?” 

“Enough Hindustani to deceive a foreigner.” 

“Punjabi?” 

I nodded. 

Mind you, 1 was supposed to be this fellow’s 
boss. 

“1 think we’ll be able to work together,” he 
said after another long look at me. 

“Are you familiar with the facts?” he asked 
me. 

“Tve the dossier with me. Studied it on the 
ship, of course.” 

“You 'understand, then: The Princess 
Yasmini and the Gray Mahatma are the two 
keys. The government daren’t arrest either, 
because it would inflame mob passion. There’s 
too much of that already. Fm not in position 
to play this game, alone— can’t afford to. I’ve 
joined the firm to get backing for what 1 
want to do; Fd like that point clear. As long 
as we’re in harness together I’ll take you into 
confidence. But I expect absolutely free rein.” 

“All right,” I said. And for two hours he 
unfolded to me a sort of panorama of Indian 
intrigue, including dozens of statements of 
slieer fact that not one person in a million 
would believe if set down in cold print. 

“So you see,” he said at last, “there's some- 
thing needed in the way of unobtrusive in- 
spection if the rest of the world is to have 
any kind of breathing spell. If you’ve no 
objection, we’ll leave Bombay tonight and get 
to work.” 

Athelstan King and I arrived, after certain 
hot days and choking nights, at a city in the 
Punjab that has had nine names in the course 
of history, it lies by -a wn’nding wide river, 
whose floods have changed the landmarks 
every year since men took to 'fighting for the 
common heritage. 

The tremendous wall, along wdiose base the 
river sucks and sweeps for more than a third 
of the city’s whole circumference, has to be 
kept repaired by endless labour, but there are 
compensations. The fierce current guards and 
gives privacy to a score of palaces' and temples, 
as well as a. burning ghat. 

I’he city has been very little altered by the 
vandal hand of progress. There is a red steel 
railway bridge, but the same framework carries 
a bullock road. 

From the bridge’s northern end as far as 
the bazaar, the main street goes winding 


roughly parallel with the waterfront. Trees 
arch over it like a cathedral roof, and through 
the huge branches the sun turns everything be- 
neath to gold, so that even the impious sacred 
monkeys achieve vicarious beauty, and the 
s.cavenger mongrel dogs scratch, sleep, and are 
miserable in an aureole. 

There are modern signs, as, for instance, a 
post office, some telegraph wires on which 
birds of a thousand colours perch wnth an air 
of perpetual surprise, and— tucked av.'ay in the 
city's busiest maze, not four hundred yards 
from the western wall— the office of the .Sikh 
apothecary- Mulji Singh. 

Mulji Singh takes life seriously, which is a 
laborious thing to do, and, beir^ an apostle of 
simple sanitation, is looked at askan'ce by the 
populace, but he persists. 

King's specialty is making use of uncon- 
sidered trifles and misunderstood babus. 

K ing was attired aa a native, when we 
sought out Mulji Singh together and 
found him in a back street with^.a hundred- 
yard-long waiting list of low-caste and alto- 
gether casieless cripples. 

And, of course, Mulji Singh had all the 
gossip of. the city at his fingers’ ends. When 
he closed his office at last, and we came inside 
to sit with him, he loosed his tongue and 
would have told us everything he knew if 
King had not steered the flow of information 
between channels. 

"Aye, sahib, and this Mahatma, they say, is 
a very holy fellow, who works miracles. . 
Sometimes he sits under a tree by the burning 
ghat, but at night he goes to the Temple of 
the 'Firthankers; where none dare follow him, 
although they sit in crowds outside to watch 
him enter an'd leave. The common rumour 
is that at night he leaves his body lifeless in 
a crypt in that Tirthanker temple and flies to 
Heaven, where he fortifies himself with fresh 
magic. But 1 know where he goes by night. 

“There comes to me with boils a one-legged 
sweeper who cleans a black panther’s cage. 
The panther took his other leg. He sleeps in a 
cage beside the panther’s, and it is a part of 
his duty to turn the panther loose on in- 
truders. It is necessary that they warn this 
one-legged fellow whenever a stranger is ex- 
pected by night, who should not be torn to 
pieces. . Night after night - he is warned. 
Night after night there comes this Mahatma 
to spend the hours in Heaven! There arc' 
places less like Heaven than her palace.” 

“Is he your only informant?” King de- 
manded. 

“Aye, sahib, the only one on that count. 
But there is another, whose foot was caught 
between stone and stone when they lowered 
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a trapdoor once in that Tirthanker temple. 
He bade the Tirthankers heal his foot, but 
instead they threw him out for having too 
much knowledge of matters that they said do 
not concern him. And he says that the trap- 
door opens into a passage that leads under the 
wall into a chamber from which access is ob- 
tained by another trapdoor to a building in- 
side her palace grounds within a stone’s throw 
of that panther’s cage. And he, too, says that 
the Mahatma goes nightly to her palace.” 

“Are there any stories of her?” King in- 
quired. . 

“Thousands, sahib! But no two agree. It 
is known that she fell foul of the raj in some 
way. and they.>madc her come to this place. I 
was here when she came. She has a household- 
of a hundred women— maunds of furniture— 
maiinds of it, sahib! She gave orders to her 
menservants to be meek and inoffensive, so 
when they moved in there were not more than 
ten fights between them and the city folk who 
thought they had as much right to the streets. 
•There was a*yellow-fanged northern devil who 
marshalled the serving-men, and it is he^who 
keeps her palace gate. He keeps it well. None 
trespass.” 

“What other visitors does she entertain be- 
sides the Mahatma?” 

“Many, sahib, though few enter by the front 
gate. There are tales of men being drawn up 
by ropes from boats in the river.” 

“Is there word of why they come?” 

“Sahib, the little naked children weave 
stories of her doings. Each has a different 
tale. They call her empress of the hidden 
arts. They say that she knows all the secrets 
of the jmests, and that there is nothing that 
she cannot do, because the gods love her and 
the male evil spirits— “and Ap- 

yara^”— female evil spirits— “do her bidding.” 

‘What about this Tirthanker temple? Who 
controls it?” 

“None knows that, sahib. It is so xichly 
endowed that its priests despise men’s gifts. 
None is encouraged to worship in that place. 
When those old Tirthankers stir abroad they 
have no dealings with folk in this city that any 
man knows of.” 

!‘Are you sure they are Tirthankers?” asked 
K-ing. _ , - ^ 

“I am sure of nothing, sahib. For aught I 
know they are devils!'* 

King gave him a small sum of money, and 
we walked away toward the burning ghat, 
where there was nothing but a mean smell and 
a few old men with fakes gathering up ashes. 
But outside the ghat, where a golden mohur 
tree cast a wide shadow across the road there 
was a crowd standing in rin^ around an al- 
most naked, ash-smeared religious fanatic. 


The fanatic appeared to have the crowd 
bewildered, for he cursed and blessed on no 
comprehensible schedule, and gave extraordi- 
nary .answers to the smplest questions, not 
acknowledging a question at: all unless- it 
suited him.. 

■ King and I had not been there a minute 
before someone asked him about the Princess 
Yasmini, ^ . 

“Aha! Who star«. at the fire burns . his 
eyes! A burned eye is of less use than a raw 
one!” ■ ,.! 

.Some laughed, but not many. Most of them 
seemed to think there was deep wisdom in his 
answer to be dug for meditatively, as no doubt 
there was. Then a man oh the edge of the 
crowd a long way off from me, who wore the 
air of a humorist, asked him about me. 

“Does- the shadow of this foreigner offend, 
your honour’s holiness?” 

None glanced in my direction; that might 
have given the game away. It is considered an 
exquisite joke to discuss a white man tOi^^his 
face without his knowing it. The Gray Ma- 
hatma did not glance once in my direction 
either. 

“As a bird in the river— as a fish in the air—' 
as a man in trouble is the foreigner in Hind!’.’ 
he answered. i 

Then' he suddenly began declaiming, mak- 
ing his voice ring as if his throat were brass, 
yet without moving his body or shifting his 
head by a hair’s breadth. ' 

“The universe w’as chaos. He said, let order 
prevail, and order came out of the chaos and 
prevailed. The universe was in darkness. He 
said, let there be light arid let it prevail over 
darkness; and light came out of the womb of 
darkness and prevailed. He ordained the 
Kali-Yug—din age of darkness in which all 
Hind should lie at the feet, of .foreigners. And 
thus ye lie in the dust. But there is an end of 
night,, and so there is an end to Kali-Yug.. 
Bide'ye the time, and watch!” 

King drew me away, and we returned up- 
street between old temples and riew iron- 
fronted stores ' toward Mulji Singh's quarters 
where he had left ,the travelling-bag that we 
shared between us. V 

“Is that Gray Mahatma linked up with 
propaganda in the U.S.A.?” I asked, wonder- 
ing. 

“What's more,” King answered, .“he’s 
dangerous; he’s sincere— the most dangerous 
type of politician in the world— the honest 
visionary, in love with an, abstract theory, 
capable of offering himself for martyrdom. 
Watch him now!” 

The crowd was beginning, to close in on the 
Mahatma, seeking to touch him. Suddenly he 
flew into a fury, seized a long stick from some- 
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one near him and began beating them, over 
the head using both hands and laying on so 
savagely that ashes fell from him like pipe- 
clay from a shaken bag, and several men ran 
away with the blood pouring down their faces. 
However, they were reckoned fortunate. 

“Some of those will "charge money to let 
other fools touch them,” said King. “Com^ 
on. Let’s call on her now.” 

So we returned to Julji Singh’s stuffy little 
office, and King changed into a major’s uni- 
form. 

“It isn’t exactly according to Hoyle to wear 
this,” he explained. “However, she doesn’t 
know I’ve resigned from the Army.” _ 

N obody saw us walk up to Yasmini’s 
palace gate and knock; for whoever was 
abroad in the heat was down by the ghat ad- 
miring the Mahatma. 

The bearded giant who had admitted us 
stood staring at King, his long, strong fingers 
twitching. In his own good time King turned 
and saw fit to recognize him. 

“Oh, hullo, Ismail!” 

He held a. hand out, but the savage flung 
arms about him that were as strong as the 
iron gate-clamps, and King had to fight to 
break free from the embrace. 

“Now Allah be praised, he is father of 
mercies! She warned me!” he croaked. “She 
knows the smell of dawn at midnight! She 
said, ‘He cometh soon!’ and none believed 
her, save only I. This very dawn said she, 
‘Thou, Ismail,’ she said, ‘be asleep at the gate 
when he cometh and thine eyes shall be 
thrown to the dty dogs!’ Aye! Oho!” ' 

King nodded to lead on, and Ismail obeyed 
with a deal of pantomime intended to convey 
a sense of partnership with roots in the past 
and its fruition now. 

The way was down a passage between high, 
carved' owalls so old that antiquarians burn 
friendship in disputes not so much about the. 
century as the very era of that quiet art- 
under dark ar.ches with latticed windows into 
unexpected gardens fresh with the smell of 
sprinkled water— by ancient bronze gateways 
into other passages that opened into stone- 
paved courts with fountains in the midst. 

Building joined onto building and court 
met court until, where an old black panther 
snarled at us between iron bars, an arch and 
a solid bronze door admitted us at last into 
the woman’s pleasance— a wonderland of 
jasmine, magnolia and pomegranates set about 
a marble pool and therein mirrored among 
rainbow-coloured fishes. 

Beyond the pool a flight of marble steps 
rose fifty feet until it passed through a many- 
windowed wall into the panch mahal—ihQ 
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quarters of the. women. At their foot Ismail 
halted. 

“Go thou up alone! Leave this elephant 
with, me!” he said, nudging me and pointing 
with his thumb toward a shady bower against 
the garden w'all. 

Without acknowled^ng that pleasantry 
King took my arm and we went straight for- 
ward together, our tread resounding strangely 
on steps that for centuries had felt no sterner 
shock than that of soft slippers and naked, 
jewelled feet. 

We were taking nobody entirely by surprise; 
that much was obvious. Before we reached 
the top step two women opened a door and 
ran to meet us. One woman threw over King's 
head such a prodigious garland of jasmine 
buds that he had to loop- it thrice about his 
shoulders. Then each took a hand of one of 
us and we entered between doors of many- 
coloured wood, treading on mat-strewn marble, 
their bare feet pattering beside' ours. There 
were rustlings to right and left, and once I 
heard laughter, srhothered instantly. 

At last, at the end of a wide hall before 
many-hued silken curtains, our two guides 
stopped. As they released our hands, with the 
always surprising strength that is part of the 
dancing woman’s stock-in-trade, they slipped 
behind us suddenly and thrust us forward 
though 'the curtains. 

There was not much to see in front of iis. 
We found ourselves in a panelled corridor, 
whose "narrow windows overlooked the river, 
facing a painted door sixty paces distant at 
the farther end. King strode down the corri; 
dor and knocked: 

The answer was one word that I did not 
catch, although it rang like a suddenly struck 
chord of music, and the door yielded to the 
pressure of King’s hand. 

I - entered behind him, and the door swung 
shut of its own weight with a dick. We were 
in a high-ceilinged, very long room, haying 
seven sides. There were windows to right and 
left. A deep divan piled with scented cushions 
occupied the whole length o£ one long wall, 
and there were several huge cushions on the 
floor against another wall. There was one 
other door besides that by which we had 
entered. 

We stood in that room alone, but I know 
that King felt as uneasy as I did, for there 
was sweat on the back of his neck. We were 
being watched by unseen eyes. There is i o 
mistaking that sensation. 

Suddenly a voice broke silence like a golden 
bell whose overtones go widening in rings 
into infinity, and a vision of loveliness parted 
the curtains of that other door. 

“My lord comes as is meet— spurred, and 
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ready to give new kingdoms to his king! Oh. 
how my lord is welcome!” she said in Persian. 

Her voice thrilled you, because of its perfect 
resonance, exactly in the middle of the note. 
She looked into King’s eyes with challenging 
familiarity that made him smile, and then 
eyed me wonderingly. She glanced from rne to 
a picture on the wall in blue of tlie Elephant- 
god— enormous, opulent, urbane, and then, 
back again at me, and smiled very sweetly. ' ' 

‘‘So you have brought Ganesha with you? 
The god of good'lucki How wonderful! How 
does one behave toward a real god?” 

And while she said that she laid her hands 
on King’s arms as naturally as if lie were 3 
sweetheart whom she had r.ot .^;ecn -perhaps 
since yesterday. Plainly, there was absolutely 
nothing between him and her except his own 
obstinate independence. Her heart was his if 
he wanted it. 

She took King’s-hand whth a laugh that had 
its roots in past companionship and led him 
to the middle, deepest window-scat, beneath 
which the river could be. xheard gurgling 
busily. 

Then, when she had drawn the silken hang- 
ings until the softened light suggested linger- 
ing, uncounted hours, and had indicated with 
a nod to me a cushion in the corner, she came 
and lay on the cushions close to King, chin 
on hand, where she- could watch his eyes. 

K ing sat straight and square, watching her 
with caution that he did not trouble to 
conceal. She took ' his hand and raised tlie 
sleeve until the broad, gold, graven 'bracelet 
showed. a 

“That link forged in the past must bind us 
two more surely ' than an oath,” she said) 
smiling. ' 

“I used it to show to the gatekeeper.” 

He sat coolly waiting for her next remark. 
And.'with almost unnecessary candour began 
to remove the bracelet and offer it back to 
her.. 3o she unmasked her batteries, with a 
delicious little rippling laugh and a lazy, cat- 
like movement that betokened joy in the dan- 
ger that was coming, if 1 know anything at all 
of what sign-language means. 

“I knew that very day that you resigned 
your commission in the Army, and I laughed 
with delight at the news, knowing that the 
gods who are our servants had contrived it. 

I know why thou art here,” she said; and the 
change from you to thous was not haphazard. 

“It is well known, Princess, that your spies 
are the cleverest in India,” King answered. 

"Spies? I need no spies as long as old India 
lives. Friends are better.” 

"Do ^11 princesses break their promises?” he 
countered, meeting her eyes steadily. 


“Never yet did 1 break one promise, wViether 
it' was lor good or evil.” ^ 

“Princess,” he answered, looking sternly at 
her, “in Jamrud Fort you agreed to take no 
part again in politics, national or interna- 
tional, in return for a promise of personal 
freedom and permission to reside in India.” 

^ “My promise was dependent on my liberty. 
"■But is thi.s liberty— to be forced to reside in 
this old palace, with the spies of the govern- 
ment keeping watch on my doings, except 
when they chance to be outwitted? Neverthe- 
less, 1 have kepi my promise. Thou knowest 
me better than to think that I need to break 
promises in, order to outwit a government of 
Englishmen!” 

“Quibbles won’t help, Princess,” he an- 
swered. “You promised to do riothing that 
government might object to.” 

“Well: will they object to my religion?” she 
retorted, mocking him. “Has the British rai 
at last screwed up its courage to the point of 
trespassing behind the pijrdah and blundering 
in among religious exerci.ses?” 

No man in his senses ever .challenges a 
woman’s argument until he knows the whole 
of it and has unmasked its ulterior purpose. 

So King sat still and said nothing, knowing . 
-that that was precisely what she did not want. 

“You must make terms with me, Heaven- 
born!” she went on, changing her tone to one 
of rather more suggestive firmness. “The Kali- 
Fwg”- age of darkness— “is drawing to a close, 

,, and India awakes! There is' froth on, the sur- 
face— a rising here, an agitation there, a deal 
ol wild talk everywhere, and the dead old 
government proposes to suppress it in the dead 
old way.s, like men with paddles seeking to 
beat the waves down flat! But the winds of 
God blow, and the boat of the men with the 
paddles will be upset '■presently.' 

“Who tlien shall ride "the storm? .Their 
gunners will be cold to shoot the froth as it 
forms and rises! But if there is a wise man 
any,where he will make terras with me, and 
will set himself to guide the underlying forces 
that may otherwise overwhelm everything. I 
think thou art wise, my Heaven-borA. Thou 
wert wise once on a time.” , 

"Do you think you can rule India?” King 
asked her; and he did not make the mistake 
of suggesting ridicule. 

“Who else can do it?” she retorted. “Do you 
think we come into the world to let Fate be 
our master? Why have I royal blood and royal 
views, wealth, understanding and ambition, \ 
while the others have blindness and vague 
yearnings? Can you answer?” 

“Princess,” he answered, “I had only' one 
object in coming here.” 

“I know that,” she said, nodding. 
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* “I have simply come to warn you." 

“Chut!” she answered with her chin between 
her hands and her elbows deep in the cushions. 
“1 know how much is known. This man— 
what is his name? Ramsden? Pouft! Ganesha. 
here, is tar better! Ganesha is from America. 
Those tools who' went to prepare the Ameri- 
ca!. mind for what is corning, because they 
were altogether too toolish to be anything but 
in the way in India, have .been lotind out. and ^ 
Ganesha has come like a big bull-butlalo to 
save the world by tlirusting his clumsy- horns 
into things he does not understand! I t^ll you, 
Athelstan. that however much is known there 
i|^ much more that is not known. You would 
better make terms with me!" 

"What you must understand. Princess, is 
that your plan to overthrow the West and 
make the East the world’s controlling force is 
known by tliose who can prevent you," he 
answered quietly. "You see, I can't go away 
from here and tell -whoever asks me that you 
are observing' your promise to—” 

. ’‘No," she interrupted with a ringing merry 
laugh of triumph.- "You speak truth without 
knowing it! You cannot go away!” 

Princess .Yasmini’s boast was good. But we * 
had come to solve a problem, not to run away 
with-it, and she looked disconcerted by our 
rather obvious willirif^ness to be her prisoners 
for a while. 

.‘‘Do you think 1 cannot be cruel?” she asked 
suddenly. 

"I have seen you at your worst, as well as 
at your best!”' King answered. 

"You act like a man who has resources. Yet 
you have none,” she answered slowly, as if re- 
viewing all the situation in her mind. “None 
knows where you are— not even Mulji Singh, 
with whoiTi you left your other clothes before 
putting on that uniform the better to impress 
me] The bag that you and Ganesha share be- 
tween you, like two mendicants emerging from 
the gaol, is now in a room in this palace. You 
canm because you saw that if I should be 
arrested there would be insurrection. You 
said so to Ornmony sahib, and his butler over- 
heard. - 

"But not even Ornmony knows where you 
are. He said to you: ‘^£ you can defeat that 
woman without using violence, you'll stand 
alone in the world as the one man who could 
do it. But if you use violence, though you kill 
her, she will defeat you and all the rest of us.' 
Is not that what your friend Ornmony said?” 

• "What kind of terms do you want me to 
make with you, Princess?” King answered. 

"I can make you ruler of all Indial” she 
said. "Another riiay wear the baubles, '.but 
thou shah be the true king, even as thy name 
isl And behind thee, me, Yasraini, whispering 
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wisdom and laughing to see the politician 
strut!” 

ING leaned back and laughed at her. 

"Do you really expect me to help you 
ruin my own countrymen, go back on my race, 
creed, education, oath and everything, and—” 

"Deluded fools! "I'be East— the East, Athel- 
stan, is waking! Bettei^" make terms with me. 
and thou shalt live to ride''on the arising East 
as God rides on the wind and bits and governs 
it!" 

"Very well," he said. "Show me. I’ll do 
nothing blindfold ' 

“ilah! Thou art not Halt conquered yet.” 
She laughed. ".And what of Ganesha? Is this 
nft)unfiain of bones and tliews a person to be 
trusted, or sirall we show him how much 
stronger than he is a horsehair in a ctever 
woman's fingers?” 

‘This man Ramsden is my friend,” King 
said. 

“Are you his friend?” she retorted 

He nodded. 

"You are going to see the naked heart of 
India!" she .said. “Better to have your eyes 
burned out now than sec that and be false to 
it afterWard!” 

Then, since we failed to order red-hot 
needles for our eyes, she cried out once— one 
clear note that sounded almost exactly as if 
she had struck a silver gong. . A woman en- 
tered like the living echo to it. Yasmini spoke, 
and the woman disappeared again. 

Below us river wallowed* and gurgled 
along the palace wall, and we caught the oc- 
casional thumping of a boat-pole. The thump- 
ing ceased exactly underneath us, and a man 
began, singing -in the time-hallowed language 
.of Rajasthan. ][ think, he was looking upward 
asHie sang, for each word reached its goal. 

“Ob warm and broad the plow land lies. 

The idle oxen wait! 

We pray thee, holy river, rise. 

Nor glut thy Gelds too late! 

The year awakes! The slumbering seed 

Swells to its birth! Oh river, heed!” 

"Strange time of year for that song,' Princessl 
Is that one of your spies?” asked King, not too 
politely. 

“One of ray friends,” she answered. “I told 
- you; India awakes!. But tvatch.” 

It was growing dark. Two women came and 
drew the curtains closer. Other women 
* brought lamps and set them on stools along 
one wall; dthers again brought tapers and lit 
the candles in the hydra-headed candelabra. 

“It is really too light yet ” Yasmini grumbled, 
as if the gods who marshall in the night had 
not kept faith with her. But even so, the 
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shadows danced among India’s god? on the 
wall facing the row of stools. 

■ Then there began wood-wind music, made 
by musicians out of sight low and sweet, sug- 
gesting unimaginable, mysteries, and one by 
one through the curtains opposite there came 
in silently seven women on bare feet that 
hardly touched the carpet,' and all the stories 
about nautch girls, all the travellers’ tales of 
how Eastern women dance with their arms, not 
feet, vanished that instant into the kingdom 
of lies. , ■ 

This was dancing— ar. absolute. They no 
longer seemed to be flesh and blood women 
possessed of weight and other limitations; their 
footfall was hardly audible, and you could not 
hear them breathe at all. They were like liv- 
ing shadows, and they danced the way the 
shadows of the branches do on a jungle 
clearing when a light breeze makes the trees 
laugh. ’ 

It had some sort’ of mystic meaning, no 
doubt, although I did not understand it; but 
what 1 did understand was that the whole ar- 
rangement was designed to produce a sort of 
mesmerism in the beholder. 

However, school yourself to live alone and 
think alone for ‘a quarter of a century or so, 
meeting people only as man to man instead 
of like a sheep among a flock of sheep, and you 
become immune to that sort of thing, 

The Princess Yasmini seemed to realize' that 
neither King nor I were being drawn into the 
net of dreaminess that those trained women of 
hers were weaving. 

"Watch!” said Yasmini suddenly. And then 
we saw what very few men have been privi- 
leged. to see. 

She joined the dance: and you knew then 
who had taught those women. Theirs had 
been after all a mere iifterpretation of her 
vision. Hers was Uie vision itself. 

She was /i— the thing itself— no more an 
interpretation' than anything in Nature is. 
Yasmini became India— India’s heart; and -1 
suppose that if King and I had understood 
her, we would have been swept into her vortex, 
as it were, like drops of water into an ocean. 

She was unrestrained by any need, or even 
willingness to explain herself. She was talking 
the same- language that the nodding, blossoms 
and the light and shadow talk that go chasing 
each other across the hillsides. And while you 
watched you seemed to know all sorts of 
things— secrets that disappeared from your 
mind a moment afterward. 

S HE began singing presently, commencing 
on the middle F as every sound in Nature 
does and disregarding conventional limitations 
just as she did when dancing. She sang first 


of the emptiness before the worlds were made. 
She sang of the birth of peoples; of the history 
of peoples. 

She sang of India as the mother of all 
speec^i, song, race and knowledge; of truths 
that every great thinker since the world’s be- 
ginning has propounded; and of India as the 
home of all of'them, until, whether you would 
or not, at least you seemed to see the undeni- 
able truth of that. 

And then, in a weird, wild,*- melancholy 
minor key came the story of the Kali-Yug—tht 
age of darkness creeping ever India, condemn- 
ing her for her sins. She sang of India under 
the hoof of ugliness and ignorance and plague, 
and yet of a few who kept the old light burn- 
oiiig in secret— of hidden books, and of stuff 
that men call magic handed down the cen- 
turies from lip to lip in caves and temple 
cellars and mountain fastnesses, wherever the 
•mysteries were safe from profane eyes. 

And then the key changed again, striking 
that fundamental middle F that is the mother- 
note of all the voices of Nature and, as Indians 
maintain, of the music of the spheres as well. 
Music and song and dance became laughter. 
Doubt vanished, for there seemed nothing left 
to doubt, as she began to sing of India rising 
at last, again triumphant over darkness, 
mother of the world arid of all the nations of 
the world,, awake, unconquerable. 

- Never was another song like that- one! Nor 
was there ever such a’ climax. As she finished 
on a chord of triumph that seemed like a new 
spirit, bursting the bonds oh ancient mystery 
and sank to the floor among her women, there 
; stood the Gray Mahatma in their midst, not 
naked any longer, but clothed from head to 
heel in a saffron-coloured robe, .and .without 
. his paste of ashes. * 

. He stood like a statue with folded arms, his 
yellow eyes blazing and his look like a lion’s; 
and how he had entered the room I confess I 
don’t know to this hour, nor does . Athelstan 
King, who is a trained observer of unusual 
happenings. Both doors were closed, and I 
will take oath that neither had been opened 
since the women entered. 

"Peace!” was his first word, spoken like one 
in , authority, who' ordered peace and dared 
to do it . 

He stood looking for more than a minute 
at King and me with, I think, just a flicker of 
scorn on his thin lips, as if he were wondering 
whether we were men enough to . face the 
ordeal before us. Then indefinably, yet quite 
perceptibly, his mood changed and his ap- 
pearance with it. He held his right hand out. 

"Will you not shake hands with me?” he 
asked, smiling. 

Now that was a thing that no sanctimonious 
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Brahman wouM have dreamed of doing, for 
fear of being defiled by the touch of a caste- 
less foreigner; so he was either above or below 
the caste laws, and it is common knowledge 
how those' who are' below caste cringe and 
toady. So he evidently reckoned . himself 
above it, and the Indian who can do. that has 
met and overcome more tyranny and terrors 
than the West knows anything about. 

I wish I could make exactly clear what 
happened when I took his outstretched hand. 

His fingers closed on mine with a grip like 
marble. There are few men who are stronger 
than I am; I can outlift a stage professional; 
yet I could no more move his hand or pull 
mine free than if he had been a bronze image 
with my hand set solid in the casting. 

“That is for your own good,” he said 
pleasantly, letting go at last. “That other man 
knows better, but, you might have been so 
unwise as to try using violence." ' 

“I’m glad you had that experience," said 
King in a low voice, as I went back to the 
window-seat. “Don't let yourself be bewildered 
by it. There's an explanation for everything. 
They know something that we don’t, that's 
all." 

CHAPTER II 

THE POOL OF TERRORS 

A t a . sign from the Gray Mahatma all 
the women except Yasmini left the 
room. Yasmini seemed to be in a 
strange mood mixed of mischief and amused 
anticipation. 

The Mahatama sat down exactly in the 
middle of the carpet, 'and his method was 
unique. It looked just as if an unseen hand 
had taken him by the hair and lowered him 
gradually, for he crossed his legs and dropped 
to the floor as , evenly and slowly as one of 
those freight elevators that disappear beneath 
the city sidewalks. 

He seemed to attach a great deal of impor- 
tance' to his exact position, and glanced re- 
peatedly at the walls as if to make-sure that 
he was not sitting an inch or two too far 
to the right or left; however, he had gauged 
his measurements exactly at the first attempt 
and did not move, once he was seated. 

“You two sahibs," he began, with a slight 
emphasis on the word sahib, as if he wished to 
call attention to the fact that he was according 
us due courtesy, “you two honourable gentle- 
men," he continued, as if mere courtesy per- 
haps were not enough, “have been chosen un- 
known to yourselves. For there is but one 
Chooser, whose choice is never known until 
the hour comes. For the chosen there is no 
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road back again. Even if you should' prefer 
death, your^death could not now’ be of your 
own choosing; for having been chosen, there 
is no escape from service to the Purpose, and* 
though you would certainly die if courage 
failed you, your death would be more terrible 
than life, since it would serve the Purpose with- 
out benefiting you. 

“You are both honest mem" he continued, 
“for the one has resigned honours and emol- 
uments in the Army for the sake of serving 
India; the other has accepted toilsome service 
under a man who seeks, however mistakenly, 
to serve the world. If you were not honest 
you would never have been chosen. If you had 
made no sacrifices of your own free will, you 
would not have been acceptable.” 

Yasmini clasped her hands and laid her chin 
on them among the cushions. She was rev- 
elling in intellectual enjoyment, as sinfully I 
dare say as som?‘‘folk revel in more material 
delights. The Mahatma took no notice of her, 
but continued. 

“You have heard of the KalhYug, the age 
of darkness. It is at an end.. The nations 
presently begin to beat swords into plough- 
shares because the time has come. But there is 
yet much else to do, and the eyes of those who 
have lived so long in darkness are buti blinded 
for the present by the light,, so that guides are 
needed, who can see. You two shall see— a 
liitlel" 

It was becoming intolerably hot in the room 
with the curtains drawn and all those lights 
burning, but I seemed to be the only one 
who minded it. The candles in the chandelier 
were kept from collapsing by metal sheaths, 
but the very flames seemed to feel the heat and 
to flicker like living things that wilted. 

“Corn is com and .grass is grass," said the 
Mahatma, “and neither one can change the 
other. Yet the seed of grass that is selected 
can improve all grass, as they understand who 
strive with problems of the field. Therefore 
ye 'two, who have been chosen, shall be sent 
as the seeds of grass' to the United States to 
carry on the work that no Indian can prop- 
erly accomplish. Corn to corn, grass to grass. 
That is your destiny;" ' 

He paused, as if waiting for the sand to run 
out of an hour-glass. There was no hour-glass, 
but the suggestion was there just the same. 

“Nevertheless," he went on presently, “there 
are some who fail their destiny, even as some 
chosen seeds refuse to sprout. You will need 
besides your honesty such courage as is com- 
mitted to few. 

“Once on a time before the Kali-Yug began, 
when the Aryans, of whom you people are de- 
scendants, lived in this ancient motherland, 
the whole of all knowledge was the heritage 
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of every man, and what to-day are called 
miracles were understood as natural working 
of pure law. It was nothing in those days, for 
a man to walk through fire unscathed, for 
there was very little difference between the 
gods and men, and men knew themselves for 
masters of the. universe, subject only to Para- 
brahm. 

“Nevertheless, the sons. of -men grew blind, 
mistaking the shadow for the substance. And 
because the least error when extended to in-‘ 
finity produces chaos, the whole w'orld became 
chaos, full of nothing but rivalries, sickness, 
hate, confusion. 

“Meanwhile, the sons of men, ever seeking 
the light they lost, have spread around the 
earth, ever mistaking the shadow f^r the sub- 
stance, until they, have imitated the very 
thunder and lightning, calling them cannon; 
they have imitated- all the -forces of the uni- 
verse and called them steam, gasoline, electric- 
ity, chemistry and what not, so that now they 
fly by machinery, who once could fly without 
effort and without wings. 

“And now they grow deathly weary, not • 
understanding why. Now they hold councils, 
one nation with another, seeking to substitute- 
a lesser evil for the greater.' 

“Once in every hundred years men have 
been sent forth to prove by public demonstra- 
tion that there is a greater science than all that 
are called sciences; None knew when the end 
of the Kali-Yug might be. and it was thought 
that if men saw things they could not. explain, 
perhaps they would turn and seek the true 
mastery of the universe. ^ ■ 

“But v.'hat happened?* You, who are from 
. America; is there one village in all America 
where men do not speak of Indians as fakirs 
and mock-magicians? For that there are two 
reasons. One is that there are multitudes of 
' Indians who are thieves and liars who know ' 
nothing and seek to conceal their ignorance 
/beneath a cloak of deceit and trickery. The 
other is, that men are so deep in delusion, 
that when they do see the unexplainable they 
seek to explain it away. Whereas the truth is 
that there are -natural laws which, if under- 
stood by all, would at once make all ' men 
masters of the universe, 

j 

I T IS common knowledge that when Roberts, 
the British general, led an army into Af- 
ghanistan in winter-time and fought a battle at 
Kandahar, the news of his victory was known 
in Bombay, a thousand miles away, as soon 
as it happened, whereas the government, 
possessing semaphores and the telegraph, had 
to wait many days for the news. How did that v 
occur? Can you or anyone explain it? 

“If I were to go forth and tell how it hap- 


pened, the men who profit by the telegraphs 
.and the deep sea cables would desire to kill 
me. 

“There is only one country in the world 
where such things, can be successfully ex-, 
plained, and that is India; but not even in 
India until India is free. When the millions of 
India once grasp the fact of^reedom,.they will 
forget superstition and understand. Then they 
will claim their powers and use them. Then 
the world will see, and wonder. And presently 
the world, too, will understand. 

“Therefore, India must be free. These three 
hundred and fifty million people who speak 
one hundred and forty-seven languages must 
be sct'free to work out their own destiny. 

“But there is only one way of doing that. 
The world, and India with it, is held in the 
grip of delusion. And what, is delusion? 
■Nothing . but opinions. Therefore, it is 
opinions that hold India in subjection, and 
opinions must'be changed. A beginning must 
be made where opinions are least hidebound 
and are therefore easiest to change. 'That 
means America. 

• “Therefore you two sahibs are chosen— one 
who knows and loves India; one who knows / 
and loves America. The duty laid on you is 
absolute. There can be no flinrhing from it. 
You are to go to America and convince Ameri- 
cans that India should be free to work out 
her own destiny. 

“Therefore follow, and see what you shall 
see.’l 

He rose, exactly as he had sat down, with- 
out apparent muscular effort. It was as if a 
hand had. taken him by the scalp and lifted 
him, except that I noticed his feet were pressed 
so hard against the .floor that tlie blood left 
them,, so that 1 think the secret of the trick 
was perfect muscular control, although how to 
attain that is another matter. 

The Princess Yasmini made no offer to 
come with us. but lounged among the cushions 
revelling in mischievous enjoyment. Whatever 
the Gray Mahatma’s real motive, there was no 
possible doubt about hers; she was looking 
forward to a tangible material profit. 

The Gray Mahatma led the way through the 
door by which he had entered, stalking along 
in his saffron robe without the slightest effort 
to seem dignified or solemn. 

We passed down the long corridor outside 
Vasmini’s room, but instead of continuing 
straight forward, the Gray Mahatma found an 
opening behind a curtain in a -wall whose 
thickness could be only guessed. Inside the 
wall was a stairway six feet wide that de- 
scended to an echoing, unfurnished hall be- 
low after making two turns inside solid ma- 
sonry. t , ' ' 
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The lower hall was dark, but he found liis 
way without difficulty, picking up a lantern 
from a corner on his way and then opening a 
0 door that gave, underneath the outer marble 
stairway, onto the court where the pool and 
the flowering shrubs were. The lantern was 
not lighted when he picked it up. I did not 
see how he lighted it. It was an ordinary oil 
lantern, apparently, with a wire handle to 
carry it by, and alt^r he had carried it for 
half a minute it seemed to burn brightly of its 
own accord. 1 called King’s attention to it. 

“I've seen that done before,” he an.swered, 
but he did not say whether or not he under- 
stood the trick of it. ’ 

Ismail came running to meet us the instant 
we show^ed ourselves, but stopped when he saw 
the Mahatma and, kneeling, laid the palms of 
both hands on his forehead on the stone flags. 
That was a strange thing for a Moslem to do— 
especially toward* a Hindu— but the Mahatma 
took not the slightesfnotice of him and walked 
' straight past as if he had not even been there. 
' He could hear King’s footsteps and mine 
behind him, of course, and did not need to 
look back, but there was something almost 
comical in the way he seethed to ignore our 
existence and go striding along alone as if 
on business bent. He acted as little like a 
priest or a fakir or fanatic as any man I have 


ever seen, and no picture gallery curator or 
' theatre usher , ever did the honours of the 
show with less attention to his own impor- 
tance. 

He led the way through' the same bronze 
gate that we had entered by, and never 
paused or glanced behind him until he came 
to the cage where the old black panther 
snarled behind .the bars. .And then a re- 
markable thing happened. 

At first the panther began running back- 
ward and'lorward, as the caged brutes usually 
do. when they think they are going to be fed; 
for all his age he looked as full of fight as a 
newly caught young one, and his long yellow 
^ fangs flashed from under the curled Up— until 
the Mahatma spoke to him. He only said one 
word that I could hear, and I could not catch 
what the word was; but instantly the black 
brute slunk away to the corner of its cage 
farthest from the iron door, and at that the 
Mahatma opened the door without using any 
key that I detected. The padlock may have 
been a trick one, but I know this— it came 
away in his hands the moment he touthed it. 

T hen at last he took notice of King and me 
again. He stood aside, and smiled, and 
motioned to us with his hand to enter the cage 
ahead of him. I have been several sorts of rash 
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idiot in time, and I dare say that King 
has too, for most of us have been young once; 
but I have also hunted panthers, and so has 
King, and to walk unarmed or even with 
weapons— into, a black panther’s cage is some* 
thing that calls, I should say, for inexperience. 

The more you know about panthers, the 
less likely you are to do it. It was almost 
pitch-dark; you could see the brute’s yellow 
eyes gleaming, but no other part of him now, 
because he matched the shadows perfectly; 
but, being a cat, he could see us, and the odds 
against a man who should walk into that 
cage were, as a rough guess, ten trillion to one. 

“Fear is the presence of death, and death is 
delusion. Follow me, then,” said the Mahatma. 
* He walked straight in, keeping the lighted 
lantern on the side of him farthest from the 
panther, whose claws I could hear scratching 
on the stone flags. 

“Keep that light toward him for God's 
sakel" I urged, having myself had to use a 
lantern more than a score of times for pro- 
tection at night against the big cats. 

“Nay’, it troubles his eyes. For God’s sake 
I will hide it from him,’’ the Mahatma an- 
swered. “W6 must not wait here.'- 

“Come on,” said King, and strode in 
through the open door. So I went in too, 
because I did not care to let King see me 
hesitate. Curiosity had vanished. I was simply 
in a blue funk, and rather angry as well at the 
absurdity of what we were doing. 

The Gray Mahatma turned and shut the 
gate behind me, taking no notice at all of the 
black brute that crouched in the other comer, 
grumbling and moaning, rather than growling. 

The dark, rear end of the cage was all 
masonry and formed part of the building be- 
hind it. In the right-hand corner, almost in- 
visible from outside, was a narrow door of 
thick teak that opened very readily when the 
Mahatma fumbled with it, although I saw no 
lock, hasp or keyhole on the side toward us. 
We followed him through into a stone vault. 

“And now -there is need to be careful,”' he 
said, his voice booming and echoing along 
unseen corridors.. “For though those here, 
who can harm you if they will, are without 
evil intention, nevertheless* injury begets de- 
sire to injure. And do either of you know 
how to make acceptable explanations to a 
she-cobra whose young have been trodden on? 
Therefore walk with care, observing the lan- 
tern light and remembering that as long as 
you injure none, none will injure you.” 

At that he turned on his heel abruptly and 
walked forward, swinging the lantern so that 
iu light swept to and fro. We were walking 
through the heart of masonry whose blocks 
were nearly black with age; there was a smell 


of ancient sepulchres, and in places the walls 
were damp enough to be green and slippery. 
Presently we came to the top • of a flight of 
stone steps, each step beings made of one, 

. enormous block and worn smooth by the 
sandaled traffic of centuries. It grew damper 
as we descended, 5 ,and those great blocks were 
tricky things for a man in boots to walk on; 
yet the Gray Mahatma, swinging his lantern 
several steps ^elow us, kept calling back: 

“Have a caret* Have a care! He who falls 
can do as much -injury as he who jumpsl Shall 
the injured inquire into reasons?” 

We descended forty or fifty steps and I, 
walking last, had just reached the bottom, 
when something dashed between my feet, and 
another something flicked like a whip-iash 
after it. As the Mahatma swung the lantern I 
just, caught sight of an enormous rat dosdy 
pursued by a six-foot snake, and after that we 
might as well have been in hell for all the 
difference it would have made to me: 

I don't know how long that tunnel was, but 
I do know I am not going back there to 
measure it. It was nearly as big as the New - 
York subway, only built of huge stone blocks 
instead of concrete. It seemed to be an in- 
ferno, in which cobras hunted rats perpetually; 
but we saw one swarm of fiery-eyed rats eating 
a dead snake. 

.There were baby cobras by the hundred- 
savage, six-inch things, and even smaller, that 
knew as much of evil, and could slay as surely,, 
as the full-grown mother-snake tha.t raised her 
hood and hissed as we passed. 

The snakes seemed afraid of the Mahatma, - 
and yet not afraid. of him— much more careful 
to keep out from under his feet than ours, 
yet taking no other apparent notice of him, • 
whereas hundreds of them raised their hoods 
and hissed at us^ And though nothing touched 
him, at least fifty times rats and snakes raced 
over King’s feet and mine, or slipped between 
our legs. 

W E CAME soon to another flight of steps 
made of gigantic blocks of stone older 
than -history, and groping our way up those 
we followed the Gray Mahatma to a gallery 
at the top, on the other side of which was a 
sheer drop and the smell of stagnant water. 

I could hear something sluggish that moved in 
the water, and somewhere in the distance was 
a turning, round which light found its way so 
dimly that it hardly looked like light at all, 
but more like filmy mist. A heavy monster 
splashed somewhere beneath us, and the Ma- 
hatma raised the lantern to peer into our 
faces. 

“Those are muggew”— alligators. "You may 
see them now if you would care to. The same 
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as with the snakes, the rule is you must do 
them no harm." 

He looked at us keenly, as if making sure 
that we really were not enjoying ourselves, 
and then leaned his weight against an iron 
door in a corner. It swung open, and we 
tollowed him through into a pitch-dark 
chamber of some kind. But the door we came 
in by had hardly slammed behind us when a 
bright light broke through a square hole in 
the ceiling and displayed a flight of rock-hewn 
steps. Someone overhead had removed a stone 
plug from the hole. 

The Mahatma motioned to King to go first, 
but as King refused he led the way again, 
going through the square hole overhead as 
handily as any seaman swinging himself into 
the cross-trees. King followed him and I 
stood on the top step with head and shoulders 
through the opening surveying the prospect 
before scrambling up after him. 

1 was looking between King’s legs. The 
light came from three large wood-fires placed 
over at the left end of a rectangular chamber 
hewn out of solid rock. The chamber was at 
least a hundred feet long and thirty wide; its 
roof was lost in smoke, but seemed to be 
irregular, as if the walls of a natural cavern 
had been shaped by masons who left the high 
roof as they found it. 


A very nearly naked man with a long beard, 
hair over his shoulders and the general air of 
being someone in authority, was walking about 
wach nothing in his hand except a seven- 
jointed bamboo cane. He was a very old man, 
but of magnificent physique and ribbed up 
like a race-horse in training. His principal 
basiness seemed to be the supervison of several 
absolutely naked individuals, who carried in 
wood through a dark gap in the wall and piled 
it on the three fires at the farther end with 
almost ludicrous precision. 

And between the three fires, not spitted and 
not bound, but absolutely motionless, there 
sat a human being, so dried out that not even 
that fierce heat could wring a drop of sweat 
from him. yet living, ior you could see him 
breathe, and the firelight shone on his living, 
yet unwinking eyes. Every draught of air that 
he drew into his lungs must have scorched him. 
Every single itair had disappeared from his 
body. 

But he was only one of many, all under- 
going torture in its most hideous and useless 
forms and all as free as he was to deliver them- 
selves if they saw fit. The least offensive w^ 
a man within six feet of me who sat on a 
conical stone no bigger than a coconut: that 
small stone was resting on top of a cone of 
rock about a yard high, in sudi fashion that 
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it rocked at the slightest change of balance- 
The man’s legs were crossed, however, ex- 
actly as if he were squatting on the floor— 
although they actually rested on nothing; and 
his arms had been crossed behind his back for 
so long, and held so steadily, that the Anger- 
nails of the right hand had grown through 
the left arm biceps, and vice versa. He, too, 
was fed with drops of water, and about a dozen 
grains of rice— every second day, as the Ma- . 
hatma told us afterward. 

Space was at a premium in that gruesome 
madhouse. Close beside the fellow on the 
rocking-stphe there hung two ropes from rings 
in - the roof. There were iron hooks on their 
lower ends, and these were passed through the 
back muscles cf another naked man, who kept 
himself swinging by touching, the^fioor with 
one toe. 

The muscles were so' drawn his weight 
that they formed loops several inAes long and 
had turned to+dry gristle. The strain had. had 
some effect on one of his legs, for it was curled 
up under him and apparently useless, but the 
other, with which he toed the floor to swing 
himself, was apparently all right. His hands 
were folded over his breast, and his beard and 
hair hung like seaweed. 

Near him again there was an arrangement' 
like a mediaeval rack, only that instead of 
having a wheel or a lever . the .cords were 
drawn by heavy weights. A man lay oh it with 
arms and legs stretched out toward its corners 
so tightly that his body did .not touch , the 
underlying strut; and he had been so long in 
that position that his hands and feet were 
dead from the pressure of the cords, and his 
limbs were stretched several inches beyond 
their normal length. In proof that his torture, 
top, was voluntary, he was balancing a round 
stone on his solar plexus that could have been 
much more easily dumped than kept in place. , 
'Ehe priest stared question ingly at the Gray 
Mahatma, glancing from him to us and back 
again. 

T he GRAY MAHATMA beckoned King 
and me and' led the way between the 
shuddersome, self-immolated, twisted wrecks of 
humanity to an opening in the far wall, 
through which we passed into another cham- 
ber carved out of# the rock, not so large as the 
first and only lighted by a charcoal brazier 
that gave off as much fumes as flame. The 
fitful, bluish light fell on a stone ledge, in a 
niche like a sep.ulclire^ carved in oiie wall, and 
on that ledgfS a man lay who had every muscle 
of his body pierced with thorns; his tongue 
protruded between his teeth^: an^ was held 
there by a thorn thrust through it. 

The Gray Mahatma stood and looked.. 


“Just a presumptuous fool!” he said pleas- 
antly. “This was the most presumptuous of 
them all, but they all suffer for the same 
offense. Take warning! They could walk 
away if they cared to. They are here of what 
they think is their free will. They are moths 
who sought the flame, some from curiosity, 
some from desire, some craving adoration for 
.themselves, all for one false reason or an- 
other. This fate might be yours— so take 
' warning! 

“There is not. one of these who was not 
warned,” he ,said quietly. “They were cau- 
tioned not to inquire into matters too deep for 
them. They were here to be taught; but that 
little knowledge that is sut:h a dangerous thing 
,.tempted them too swiftly forward beyond their 
depth, so that now— you see them. They seek 
to get rid’ of material bodies and. to satisfy 
themselves that death is a delusion. You revolt 
at the sight of these self-tortured fools; yet 1 
tell you that, should you commit the same 
offence, you would behave as they, evem as 
the moth that goes too near the flame. Take 
tare lest curiosity overwhelm you.” 

•“All right, lead along,”. King answered 
rather testily. “I’ve seen worse than this a 
hundred, times. Eve seen the women.” 

' The Mahatma nodded gravely. 

^ “But not even I may lead you forward 
clothed as you are,” he said. “I am about to 
reveal such mysteries as set presumptuous fools 
to seeking perfection by a too short route. 
Even I would be slain, if I tried to introduce 
you in that garb. Undress.” 

He set us the example; but as we were not 
qualified by years of arduously, won sanctity to 
stand stark naked in the presence he con- 
ceded us a clout apiece torn from a filthy 
length of calico that someone had tossed in a 
corner. And he tore another piece of filthy - 
red cotton cloth in halves, and divided it be- 
tween us to twist around our heads. King 
laughed at me. 

“You look like a fine, fat Bengali,” he said 
to me. 

The Mahatma called to. one of the servitors 
to bring ashes in a brass bowl. We watched 
him rake them out from under the fires, shake 
water on them, and mix them into paste as 
casually as if the business were part of his 
regular routine. The Mahatma took the bowl 
from him and plastered King and me liberally 
with the stuff, making King look like a 
scabrous fanatic, and 1 don’t doubt I looked 
worse, having more acreage of anatomy. Last 
of all he put some on himself, but only here 
and there, as if his sanctity only demanded a’ 
little piecing out. Then he raised a flagstone 
in one comer of the chamber that swung 
easily on pivots set in sockets in the masonry, 
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and led the way again, moving at ah even pace. 

We were evidently in a system of caves that 
had been quarried into shape centuries before 
the Christian era. They seemed originally to 
have been bubbles and blowholes in volcanic 
rock, and to have been connected together by 
piercing the walls between them. There was 
certainly no intelligible plan attached to their 
arrangefnent, for we went first up, then down, 
then sideways, losing all sense of elevation and 
direction. But we passed, through at .least three 
score of those connected blow-holes, and the 
air in sorne of the higher ones was so foul that 
breathing it made you weak at the knees. 
Nevertheless, in every single one there was an 
anchorite of some kind, engaged in painful 
meditation. In each cave was an infinitesimal 
lamp made of baked clay and fed with vege- 
table oil that provided more smoke than flame, 
and the walls and ceiling were deep with the ' 
soot of centuries. 

Following the Gray Mahatma’s example, ' 
King and I look handfuls of the soot and 
smeared it on oiir breasts, stomachs and faces, 
to mingle with the ashes in a mask of holiness. 
By the time we had finished that there was not 
much chance of anyone mistaking us for any- 
thing but two half-crazed aspirants for sanctity. 

I could not possibly have drawn a tracing 
of our own course, for it was rank bewildering; 


but we emerged at last under the stars by the 
side of a great stone tank. It might have been 
a bathing-pool, for along each side steps dis- 
appeared into the water. We could dimly dis- 
tinguish, one’ end on our right hand with a/? 
row of great graven gods all reflected in the 
water; but the other end vanished through a 
black cave-mouth. It was about a hundred and 
twenty feet wide from bank to bank, and 
between us and the steps that faced us on :he 
far side, in among Lh». quivering star-reflec- 
tions, J could count tht; .snouts of eighteen 
alligators. 

“Which* way now?” King asked him a shade 
suspiciously. 

“Forward,” he answered, with a note of 
surprise. 

But it the Mahatma supposed that a coat of 
soot and ashes provided either King tOr me 
with a satisfactory reason tor hobnobbing with 
alligators in their home pool, he was em- 
phatically mUtaken. We objected simultane- 
ously, unanimously, and right oUt Idud in 
meeting. 

. “Suit yourself,” said 1. “This .uits me here.” 

“Go forward if you like,” said King, “we'U 
wait for you.” 

The Gray Mahatma turned and eyed us 
solemnly but not unkindly. 

“If I should leave you here,” he said, “a 
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much worse fate would overtake ;you than any 
that you anticipate, for your minds are not 
advanced enough to imagine the horrors that 
assail all those who lack Courage; This is the 
testing-place for aspirants, and. more Win their 
way across it than you might suppose, impu- 
dence of ambition adding skill to recklessness. 
All must make the attempt, alone .and at 
night, who seek the inner shrines of Knowl- 
edge, and those creatures in the tank have no 
other food than is thus provided. 

“Those whose courage failed them are now 
such fakirs as we have seen, who now seek to 
rid themselves of materiality, which is the 
cause of fear, by ridding themselves of their- 
fleshly envelope. Follow me, then.” 

H e STEPPED down into the water, and at 
once it became evident that to all intents 
and purposes there were two tanks, the divi- 
sion between them lying about eighteen inches 
under water. But the division was neither 
straight nor exactly level. It zigzagged this and 
that way like the key-track in .a maze, and was 
more beset with slippery pitfalls than a 
mussel-shoal at low tide. 

King followed the Mahatma in, and I came 
last, so I had the benefit of two pilots, as well 
as the important task of holding King when- 
ever he groped his way forward with one foot. 
For the Mahatma went a great deal faster 
than we cared to follow, so that although he 
had shown us the way we were stHl doubtful 
of our footing.. At intervals he would pause 
and turn and look at us, and every time he 
did that those long loathsome snouts would 
ripple toward hini* like spokes of a wheel, but 
he took ao more notice- of them than if they 
had been water-rats. They seemed more in- 
terested in him than in us. 

There were seven sharp turns in that under- 
water causeway, and the edges of each turn 
were slippery slopes, up which an alligator 
certainly could climb, but that afforded not the 
least chance to a man whose foot once stepped 
too far and slid; And not only were there un- 
expected turns at different intervals, but there 
were gaps in the causeway of a yard or so, in at 
least a dozen places, and the edge b£ those gaps 
were smooth and rounded, as if purposely de- 
signed to dump all wayfarers into the very 
jaws of the waiting reptiles. It was in just 
such places as that that they began to gather 
and wait patiently, with their awful yellow 
eyes just noticeable in the starlight. 

King and I were standing on one such 
rounded guessing-place. 

The Mahatma, twenty yards away, was tak- 
ing his time about turning to give us direc- 
tions, ’and one great fifteen foot brute had 
raised itself on the causeway behind us and 


was snapping its paws together like a pair 
of vicious castanets. 

“Nero and Caligula were Christian gentle-, 
men compared to youl” I called out to the 
Mahatma. , ' 

“You are fortunate,” he boomed back. “You 
have starlight and a guide. Those, who are not 
chosen have to find their way— or fail— alone 
under a cloudy sky. There is none to hold 
them .while they grope; there is none to care 
whether they succeed or not, save only the 
mugger that desires a meal. Nevertheless, 
there are some of them who succeed, so how 
should you fail? Take a step to the left now— 
a long one, each holding the other, then an- 
other to the left-then to the right again.” 

“Curse you!” I shouted back, staring over 
King’s shoulder. “There’s a mugger's head 
between us and the next stepping-stone!” 

“Nay!” he answered. “That is, the stepping- 
Uone.” 

I Could have sworn that he was lying, but 
King set his foot on it and in a moment more 
we were working our way cautiously along the 
causeway aagin, making for the next sharp 
corner where the Mahatma had been standing 
to give us the direction. But he never waited 
for us to catcli up with him. I think he sus- 
pected that in panic we might clutch him and 
offer violence, and he always moved on as we 
approached, leaving us to grope our way in 
agonies of apprehension. 

The going did not become easier as we pro- 
gressed. When the Gray Mahatma reached the 
steps on the far side and stood out of the water 
waiting for us, all the monsters that had 
watched his progress came and joined our 
party; and now, instead of keeping to the 
water, two of them climbed up on the cause- 
way, so that there was one of the creatures 
behind us and tw.o in front. 

“Call off your cousins and your uncles and 
your aunts!” I shouted, bearing in mind the 
Hindu creed tliat consigns the souls of un- 
righteous men- to the bodies of animals in 
retribution for their sins. 

The Gray Mahatma picked up a short pole 
from the embankment, and returned into the 
water with it, not striking out right and left 
as any. ordinary-minded person would have 
done, but shoving the brutes away gently one 
by one, as if they were logs or small boats. 
And even so, they followed us so closely that 
they climbed the steps abreast of us. 

But I'm willing to bet that there is not an 
alligator living that can catch me once my feet 
are- set on hard ground, and I can say the 
same for King. We danced up those steps to- 
gether like a pair of fauns emerging from a 
forest pool. 

Then the Gray Mahatma' came and peered 
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into our faces, and asked an extraordinary 
question. 

“Do you feel proud?’’ he asked, looking 
keenly from one to the other of us. “Because,” 
he went on to explain “you have now. crossed 
the Pool of Terrors, and they are not so many 
who accomplish that. TYit muggers are well 
fed. And those who reach to this side “are 
usually proud, believing they now have the 
secret key to the attainment of all Knowledge. 
You are going to see now what becomes of the 
proud ones.” 

T he Mahatma led us fortvard toward a 
long, dark shadow that transformed itself 
into a temple wall as wc drew closer, and in 
a moment w^e were once more groping our 
way downw'ard amid prehistoric foundation 
stones, w'ith bats flitting past us and a horrible 
feeling possessing me, at least, that the worst 
was yet to come. 

The hunch proved accurate. We came into 
an enormous crypt that evidently underlay a 
temple. Great pillars of natural rock, prac- 
tically square and tw^enty feerthick, supported 
the roof, which was partly of natural rock and , 
partly of jointed masonry. There w^as nothing 
in the crypt itself, except one old gray-beard, 
w'ho sat on a mat by a candle, reading a roll 
of manuscript; and he did not trouble to look 
up— did not take the slightest notice of us. 

But around the crypt’ there'were more cells 
than I could count off-hand. Some were dark. 
There were lights burning in the others. Each 
had an iron door with a few holes in it, and a 
small square window, unglazed and unbarred, 
cut in the natural rock. Enough light came 
through some of those square holes to suffuse 
the whole crypt dimly. 

“None but an" aspirant has ever entered 
here,” said the Gray- Mahatma. “Even when 
India was conquered, no enemy penetrated 
this place. You stand on forbidden ground.” 

He turned to the left and opened an iron 
cell door by simply pushing it; there did not 
seem to be any lock. He did not announce 
himself, but walked straight in,' and we fol- 
lowed him. The cell was about ten feet by 
•twelve, with a vStone ledge wide- enough to 
sleep on running along one side, and lighted 
by an oil lamp that hung by chains from <he 
hewn roof. There were three bearded, middle- 
aged men, almost naked, squatting on one mat 
facing the stone ledge, one of whom held an 
ancient manuscript that all three were con- 
sulting; and on the stone ledge sat what once 
had been a man before those devils caught 
him. 

The three looked up at the Gray Mahatma 
curiously, but did not challenge. ^ I suppose 
his nakedness was his passport. They eyed 


King and me with a butcher’s eye appraisal, 
nodded, and resumed their consultation of- the 
hand-written roll. The characters on it looked 
like Sanskrit. . 

The Gray Mahatma faced the creature on 
the stone ledge, and spoke to King and me in 
English' 

“That,” he said, “is one of those who crossed 
the Pool of Terrors and became insane,^ ^vith 
pride. Consider him. He entered here de- 
manding knowledge, having only the desire 
and not the honesty. But since 'there is no 
way backward and-even failure must subserve 
the universal cause, he was given knowledge 
and it made him what you see. Now these', 
who know a little and would learn more, make 
use of him as a subject. for all of their experi-- 
ments. , 

‘‘That thing, who was once a man, can 
imagine himself a^bird, or a fish, or an animal 
—or even' an insensate graven' stone— at their 
command. When he is no more fit to be 
studied he will imagine himself to be a mugger, 
and will hurry into the tank with the other 
reptiles, and that will be the end of him. 
Come.” 

I felt like going mad that minute. I sat 
down on -the rock lloor^and held my head to 
niake sure that 1 still had it. I wanted to think 
of something that would give me back my grip 
on sanity and the good, dean concrete world 
outside; I don’t think I could have done it 
if King had not seen and applied the solution. 
He kicked me in the ribs Jis hard as he could 
witfi his naked foot, and, that failing u^ed his 
fist. 

“Get up!” he said. “Hit me, if you want tol” 

Then he turned to the Mahatma. 

“Confound you! Take us out of thisl” - 

“Peace! Peace!” ,said the Gray Mahatma. 
“You are chosen. You are needed for an- 
other purpose. No harm shall come to either 
of you. There is. one more cell that you must 
enter.” 

“No!” said I, and I met his eye squarely. 
“I’ve seen my fill of these sights. Lead the 
way out!” 

'He did not appear in the least afraid of me; 
merely curious, as if he were viewing an ex- 
periment. 1 made up my mind on the instant 
to experiment on my. own account, and swung 
my fist back for a full-powered smash at him. 
1 let go,- too. But the blow fell on King, who 
stepped between us, and knocked nearly all 
the wind out of him. 

“None o’- that!” he gasped. “Let’s see this 
through.” 

The Gray Mahatma patted him gently on 
the shoulder. 

“Good! ” he said. “Very good. You did 
well!” 
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CHAPTER III 

THE FIRE BATHERS 

T he gray mahatma Icd the way 

toward one of the great square pillars 
that supported a portion of the roof. 

In that pillar there was an opening, about 
• six feet -high and barely wide enough for a man 
of my build to squeeze himself through, but 
- once inside it there was ample space and a 
stairway, hewn in the stone, wound upward. 
Still swinging the lantern he had bought with 
, him from Yasmini’s palace the Mahatma led 
the w'ay up that, and we followed, I last, as 
usual. 

We emerged through a wooden .door into a 
temple,' whose walls were almost entirely hid- 
den by enormous images of India’s gods.. 
There were no windows. • ^ 

The resulting gloom was punctuated by dots 
of yellow light that came from hanging brass 
lamps, whose smoke in the course of centuries 
‘had covered everything with soot thai.it was 
nobody's business to remove. So it looked like 
a coal-black pantheon, and in the darkness you 
could hardly see the forms of long-robed men 
who were mumbling through some sort of 
ceremony. 

“Those,” said the Gray Mathatma, “are 
priests. They receive payment to pray for peo- 
ple who may not enter lest their sinfulness de- 
file the sanctuary.” , • ' 

There was only one consideration that pre- 
vented me from looking .for a door behind a 
carved stone screen placed at the end wall 
screen and bidding’ the Mahatma a discour- 
teous farewell, and that was the^ .prospect of 
walking through the streets with nothing on 
but-a dish-rag and a small red turban. 

However, the Gray Mahatma, as naked as 
the day he was born, led the way to the screen, 
opened a hinged door in it and beckoned us 
through; and we emerged, instead of into the 
street as I expected, into a marvellous court- 
yard bathed in moonlight, for the moon was 
just appearing over the roof of what looked 
like another temple at the rear. 

All around the courtyard was a portico, sup- 
ported by pillars oif most wonderful workman- 
ship; and the four walls within the portico 
were subdivided into open compartments, in 
each of which was the im^ge of a different god. 
^In front of each image-^ung a lighted lamp, 
whose rays were reflected in the idol’s jewelled 
eyes; but the only people visible were three ^r 
four sleepy-looking .attendants in turbans and 
cotton loin-clothes, who sat -up and stared at 
us without making any other sign of recogni- 
tion. 

In the very center of the courtyard, was a 


big, square platform built of stone, with a roof 
like a canopy supported on carved pillars sim- 
ilar to those that supported the portico, which 
is to say that each one was different, and yet 
all were so alike as to blend into architectural 
l?a‘?'mony— repetition without monotony. 

The Gray Mahatma led the way up steps on 
to the platform, and waited for us at a square 
opening in the midst of its floor, beside which 
lay a stone -that obviously fitted the hole ex- 
actly. There were no rings to lift the stone by 
from the outside, but there were holes drilled 
through it from side to side through which 
iron bolts could be passed easily from under- 
neath. * 

Down that hole we went in single file again, 
the. Gray Mahatma leading, treading an oval 
stairway interminably until I dare say we had 
descended more than a hundred feet. The air 
was warm, but breathable, and there seemed 
to be plenty of it, as if some efficient means of 
artificial ventilation had been provided. Nev- 
ertheless it was nothing else than a cavern 
that we were exploring, and thought there 
were traces of chisel and adze work on the 
walls the only masonry was the^steps. 

We came to the bottom at last in an egg- 
shaped cave, in the -centre of which stood a 
rock, roughly hewn four-square; and on that 
rock, exactly in the middle, was a lingam of 
black polished marble, illuminated by a brass 
lamp hanging overhead. The Mahatma eyed 
it curiously: * 

“That,” he said, “is the last symbol of ig- 
norance. The remainder is knowledge.” 

There were doors on every side of that egg- 
shaped cave, each set cunningly, into a natural 
fold of rock, so that they Seemed to have been 
inset when it was molten, in the way that nuts 
are set into chocolate— pushed, into place by 
a pail" of titanic thumbs. And at last we 
seemed to have reached a place where the Gray 
Mahatma might not enter uninvited, for he 
selected one of the doors after a moment’s 
thought and knocked. 

■‘We stood there for possibly ten minutes, 
without an answer, the Mahatma seeming sat- 
isfied with his own meditation, and wc not 
caring to talk lest he should overhear us. 

At last the door opened, not cautiously, but 
suddenly and wide, and a man stood square 
in it who filled it up from frame to frame— a 
big-eyed, muscular individual in loin-cloth and 
turban, who looked too proud to assert his 
pride. He stood with arms folded and a smile 
on his , firm mouth; and -the impression he con- 
veyed was that, of a master-craftsman, whose 
skill was his life, and whose crafty was all he 
cared about. , 

He eyed tlie Mahatma without respect or 
flinching, and said nothing. 
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H ave you ever watched two wild animals 
meet, stand looking at each other, and 
suddenly dash off together without a sign of an 
explanation? That was what happened. The 
man in the doorway presently turned his back 
and led the way in. 

The passage we entered was just exactly 
wide enough for me to pass along with elbows 
touching either wall. It was high; there was 
plenty of air in it; it was as scrupulously clean 
as a hospital ward. On either hand there were 
narrow wooden doors, spaced about twenty 
feet apart, every one of them closed; there 
were no bolts. on the outside of the doors, and 
no keyholes, but I could not move them by 
shoving against them as I passed. 

The extraordinary circumstance Wc,s the 
light. The whole passage was bathed in light, 
yet I could not detect where it came from. It 
was not dazzling like electricity. No one place 
. seemed brighter than another, and there were 
no shadows. 

•cThe end of the- passage' forked at a perfect 
right-angle, and there were doors at the end 
of each arm of the fork. Our guide turned to 
the right. He, King and the Mahatma passed 
through a door that seemed to open at the 
slightest touch, and the instant the Mahatma's 
back had passed the door-frame I found my? 
self in darkness, 

I had hung back a little, trying to make 
shadows with my hands to discover the di- 
rection of the light; and the strange part was 
that 1 could see bright light in front of me 
through the open door, but none of it came out 
into the' passage. 

It was intuition that caused me to pause at 
the threshold before . following the others 
through. Something about the suddenness with, 
which the light had ceased in- the passage the 
moment the Mahatma's back was past the 
door, added to my curiosity, made me stop and 
consider that plane where the light left off. 
Having no other instrument available, I took 
off my turban and flapped it to and fro, to 
see whether 1 could produce any effect on that 
astonishing dividing-line, and for about the 
teii-tlioiisaiidth time in a strenuous career it 
was intuition and curiosity that saved me. 

The instant the end of the turban touched 
the plane between light and darkness it caught 
fire; or ratlier, 1 should say fire caught it; and 
the fire was so intense and swdft that.it burned 
off that part of the turban without damaging 
the rest. In other words, there was a plane of 
unimaginably active heat between me and the 
rest of the party— of such extraordinary heat 
that it functioned only on that plane (for I 
could not feel it with my hand from an inch 
away) ; and I being in darkness while they 
were in light, the others could not sec me. 
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They could hear, however, and 1 called to 
King. I told him what happened, and then 
showed him, by 'throwing what was left of the 
turban toward, him. It got exactly as far as 
the plane between .light' and darkness; and 
then vanished in a silent flash so swiftly and 
completely as to leave no visible charred frag- 
ment. 

I could see all three men standing in line 
facing in my direction, hardly ten feet away, 
and it was difficult to remember that they 
could not see me at all—or, at any rate, that 
King could not; the others may have had some 
trained sixth sense that made it possible. 

"Come forwardi” said the Gray Mahatma. 
"We three came by. Why should Lt harm 
you?" 

King sized up the situation instantly. If they 
intended to kill me and keep him alive, that 
would not be with his permission or conniv- 
ance, and he stepped forward suddenly to- 
ward me. 

"Stopl” commanded the Mahatma, ^;|howing 
the first trace of excitement that he Itad yet 
betrayed, but King kept on, and I suppose that 
the man who was acting showman did some- 
thing, because King crossed the line without 
anything happening, and then stood with one 
foot on eadi side of the threshold while I 
crossed. 

"There are two of us in this!” he said to the 
Gray Mahatma, then. "You can’t kill one and 
take the other.” 


YV^E WERE in a chamber roughly fifty feet' 
tV square, whose irregular corners were proof 
enough that it had been originally another of 
those huge blow-holes in volcanic stone; the 
roof, too, had been left rough, but the greater 
part of the side- walls had been finished off 
smooth with the chisel, and hand-rubbed. 

There was a big, rectangular rock exactly 
in the middle of the room, shaped like a table 
or an altar, and polished until it shone. I de- 
cided to sit down on it— whereat the Mahatma 
ceased to ignore me. 

"Fool!” he barked. "Keep off that!” 

I tore a piece off the rag I was wearing for 
a loin-cloth and tossed it on the polished sur- 
face of the stone. It vanished instantly and 
left no trace; it did not even leave a mark oh 
.the stone, and the burning was so swift and 
complete that there was no smell. ^ 

"Thanks!” I said. "But why yqur sudden 
anxiety on my account?” 

He turned to King again. 

“You have seen the camera obscura that 
shows in darkness • the scenery near at hand, 
provided the sun is shining? The camera ob- 
scura is a feeble imitation of the true idea. 


There are no limits to the vision of him who 
understands true science. What city do you 
wish to see?” 

“Benares,” King answered. , ' 

Suddenly we were in darkness. Equally sud- 
denly the whole top surface of the stone table 
became bathed in light of a different quality- 
light like daylight, that perhaps came upward 
from the stone, but if so, ca'me only a litttle 
way. 'To me it looked much more as if it be- 
gan suddenly in mid-air and descended toward 
the surface of the stone. 

And there, all at once, as clearly as if we 
saw it on the focusing screen of a. gigantic 
camera, lay Benares spread before us, with all 
its colour, its sacred cattle in the streets, its 
crowds bathing in the Ganges, temples, domes, 
trees, movement— almost the smell of Benares 
was there, for the suggestion was all-inclusive. 

"But why is it daylight in. Benares while 
it’s somewhere near midnight here?” King de- 
manded. 

That instant the sunshine in Benares ceased 
and the moon and stars came out. The glow 
of lamps shone forth from the temple court- 
yards, and down by the river ghats were the 
lurid crimson flame and smoke where they 
cremated dead Hindus. It was far more perfect 
than, a motion picture. Allowing for scale it 
looked actually real. 

Suddenly the chamber was all suffused in 
golden light once more and the picture on the 
granite table vanished. 

"Name another city,” said the Gray Mahat- 
ma. 

"London," King answered. 

The light went out, and there sure enough 
was London— first the Strand, crowded with 
motor-buses; then Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s; 
then the Royal Exchange and Bank of Eng- 
land; then London Bridge and the Tower 
Bridge and a. panorama of the Thames. 

"Are you satisfied?” the Gray Mahatma 
asked, and once aga^n the cavern was flooded 
with that peculiarly restful golden light, while 
the picture on the granite table disappeared. 

"Not a bit,” King answered. “It’s a trick of 
some sort." 

"Is wireless telegraphy a trick then?” retort- 
ed the Mahatma. "If so, then yes, so this is. 
Only this is as far in advance of wireless te- 
legraphy as telegraphy is in advance of the 
semaphore. This is a science beyond your 
knowledge, that is all. Name another city.” 

"Timbuktu,” I said suddenly; and nothing 
happened. 

"Mombasa,’ I said then, and Mombasa ap- 
peared instantly, with Kilindini harbour 
fringed with palm-trees. 

I had been to Mombasa, whereas I never 
had seen Timbuktu. Almost certainly none 
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present had ever seen the place, or even a 
picture of it. 

The Gray Mahatma said something in a sur- 
ly undertone and the golden light turned itself 
on again, flooding the whole chamber. King 
nodded to me. 

“You can speak into a phonograph and re- 
produce your voice. There’s no reason <3vhy 
you cari’t. think and reproduce that too, if you 
know how,” he said. 

.“Aye!’ the Mahatma interrupted. “If you 
know how! India has always known howl 
India can-teach these. wonderful sciences to all 
the world when she finally comes into her free- 
dom.” 

Throughout, the man who had admitted us 
had not spoken one word..- He stood with arms 
folded, as upright as a soldier on parade. But 
now he unfolded his arms and began to ex- 
hibit signs of restlessness, as if he considered 
that the session had lasted long enough. How- 
ever,^ he was still silent. , 

“Your honour is extremely clever. I’ve en- 
joyed the exhibition,” I said to him in Hindu- 
stani, but he took not the slightest notice of 
me, and if he understood he did not betray 
the fact. 

“Let us go,” said the Gray Mahatma, and 
proceeded to lead the way. 

The Gray Mahatma took the other turning 
of the passage, and kriocked on the door at 
Che end. It was opened by a little man, who 
once' had been extremely fat, for his skin hung 
about him in loose folds. 

'His cavern was smaller than the other, but 
as clean, and similarly flooded with the rest- 
ful, golden, light. But he was only host; the 
Gray Mahatma was showman. He said: 

“All energy is vibrations: yet that is only 
one fraction of the truth. All is vibration. 
The universe consists of nothing else. Your 
Western scientists are just beginning to dis- 
cover that, but they are men groping in the 
dark, who can feel but not see. and under- 
stand. 

“Throughout what all nations have agreed 
to call the dark ages, there have been men 
called alchemists, whom other men have 
mocked, because they sought to transmute 
baser metals into gold. Do you think they 
sought jvhat was impossible? Nothing is im- 
possible! They dimly discerned the possibility., 
And it may be that their ears had caught the 
legend of what has been known in India for 
countless ages. 

''Gold is a system of vibrations, just as every 
other metal Is, and the one can" be changed 
into the other. But if you knew how to do it, 
would you dare? Can you conceive what 
would happen to the world if it were common 
knowledge >or even if it were known to a few, 
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how the transmutation may be brought about? 
Now watch!” 

- What followed was convincing for the sim- 
ple, reason that there was nothjng covered up, 
and no complicated apparatus that might 
’ cause you to suspect an’ ordinary conjuring 
trick. There were certainly strange-looking 
boxes with hinged lids arranged on a ledge 
along one side of the chamber, but those were 
only brought into play when the funny little 
ex-fat man selected a lump of metal from 
them. On another ledge on the opposite side 
, of the cell there were about a hundred rolls 
of very ancic'.it-looking manuscripts, but he 
did not make use of them in any way. 

The floor was bare, smooth rock; there was 
nothing on it, not even a mat. He laid a plain 
piece of wood on the floor and motioned us 
to be seated in front of it; so we squatted in 
a line with our backs to the door. King taking 
his place between the Mahatma and nafe. 
There was no hocus-pocus or flummery; the 
whole proceeding was as simple as playing 
dominoes. 

Our host went to one of the peculiar-look- 
ing boxes and selected a lump of what looked 
like lead. It was a small piece, about the. size 
of an ordinary loaf of sugar and had no par- 
ticular marks on it, except that it looked as if 
it might have been cut from a larger piece with 
shears or some such instrument. He dropped 
it into the middle of the slab of wood, and 
squatted in front of it, facing us, to watch. 

I dare say it took twenty minutes for that 
lump of lead to change into what looked like 
gold before our eyes. It began by sizzling, 
and lilting in little pits and spots, but never 
once did the whole lump melt. 

The tiny portions that melted and liquefied 
became full of motion, although the motion 
was never in one place for more than about a 
minute at a time. Wherever the motion had 
been the lump lost bulk, so that gradually the 
whole piece shrank and shrank. At the end it 
was not in its original shape, but had taken 
the form of a small pancake. 

I suppose it was hot. Our host waited sev- 
eral minutes before picking it off the slab; 

At last he took the nugget off the slab and 
tossed it to King. King handed it to me. It 
was still warm and it looked and felt like gold. 
I laid it back on the slab.. 

“Do you understand it?” asked the Gray Ma- 
hatma. 

O UR LITTLE wrinkly-skinned host did the 
honours as far as the door, and I thanked 
him for the demonstration; but the Gray Ma- 
hatma seemed displeased ^3vith that, and ig- 
noring me as usual, turned on King in the 
doorway almost savagely. 
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“Do you understand that whoever can do 
wliat you have just seen can also accomplish 
the reverse of it, and- transmute gold into baser 
metal?” he demanded. “Does it occur' to you 
what that would mean?' A new species of war- 
farel One combination of ambitious fools 
making gold— another unmaking it. Chaosl 
Now you shall see .another science that is no 
fit pablura for fools.” 

We came to a door on our right. It was 
opened instantly by a lean, mean-looking as- 
cetic, whose hooked nose suggested an inter- 
nal brand of contempt for 'whoever might not 
agree with him. Just as the others-had done, 
he -met the Gray Mahatma’s eyes in silence, 
and. admitted us by simply turning his back. 
But this door,->only opened into another, pas- 
sage,- and we had to follow him for fifty feet 
and then through another door into a cavern 
that was bigger than 'any. And this time our 
host was not alone.- We were expected by a 
dozen lean, bronze men, who squatted in a 
row on one mat with expressionless faces. 
They were not wearing masks,; but they looked 
as if they might have been. 

- ;jrhis last cavern was certainly a blow-hole. 
Its round roof, blackened with smoke, was like 
the- underside of a cathedral dome. No effort 
.seemed to have' been made to trim the walls, 
and the floor, too, had been left as Nature 
made it; shaped something like a hollow dish 
by the pressure of expanding gases millions of 
years ago when the rock -was molten. 

The very centre of the vast floor was the 
lowest point of all, and some work had been 
done there, for.it was shaped into a rectangu- 
lar-trough thirty feet long by ten wide. '-That 
trough— there was no guessing how deep it 
might be— was filled almost to the brim with 
white-hot charcoal, so that obviously there was 
a means of forcing a draft into it from under- 
neath. 

“Now,” said the Mahatma, turning to King 
as ’usual and ignoring me, “your friend may 
submit to the test if he wishes. He may walk 
on that furnace. He shall walk unscathed. I 
promise it.” 

King turned to me. •' 

“What d’you say?” he asked. “Fve seen 
tliis done before. It can be done. Shall we try 
it together?” ' . 

1 did hot hesitate. There are . times when 
even such a slow thinker as I am can make up 
his mind in a flash. I said “No” with such em- 
phasis that King laughed. The Mahatma 
looked at me rather pityingly, but made no 
comment. He invited the two of us to ^ sit 
down, so we squatted on the floor as close to 
the trough as we could go without- being 
scordied, There were no screens or obsuruc- 
tions of any kind, and the only appliance in 


evidence was an iron paddle, which the man 
who had admitted us picked up off the floor. 

He took that paddle, and without any pre- 
liminary, fuss or hesitation, walked straight 
onto the bed of white-hot charcoal, beginning 
at one end, and smoothed the whole glowing 
surface with the paddle, taking his time about 
it.^nd working with as little excitement as a 
gardener using a rake. When he had finished, 
the end of the paddle was better than red-hot 
—a good cherry-red. . • 

The hairs on his legs were unscorched. The^ 
cotton cloth of which his kilt was made showed 
not. the slightest trace of burning. 

As soon as he had sat down the' other twelve 
advanced toward the fire. Unlike him, they 
were’ stark naked. .One by one they walked 
into the fire and traversed it from end to end 
with no more sign of nervousness than if they 
had been utterly unconscious of its existence. 
Then they turned around and walked back 
again. ' 

“Is it the men or the fire?” King demanded. 

“Neither,” the Mahatma answered. “It is 
simply knowledge. Anyone can do it, who 
knows how.” 

One of the met? approached the fire again. 
He sat down on it, and went through the mo- 
tions of bathing himself in the white-hot 
flame, turning his head repeatedly to grin -at 
us. Then,, lying down full-length, he rolled 
from end to end of the furnace, and walked 
away at last as casually as if he had come out 
of a bath. It was perfectly astonishing stuff to 
watch. 

“If this isn’t superstitution, or mesmerism, 
or deception of some kind, why do , you insist 
on ajl this mummery of soot and ashes lor my 
friend and me?” King demanded. “Why .do 
you use a temple full of Hindu idols to con- 
ceal your science, if it is a natural science and 
not trickery?” 

The Gray Mahatma smiled tolerantly. 

“Can you suggest a better way of keeping 
the secret?” he answered. “We are protected 
by the superstition. Not even thf Govern- 
ment of India would dare arouse the super- 
stitious wrath of a people by inquiring too 
closely into* what goes on beneath a temple. 
If we were to admit that what we know is sci- 
ence, just as wireless telegraphy is a science, 
,we would not be safe for an hour; the military, 
the kings of commerce,, the merely curious, 
and all*the enemies of mankind would invent 
ten thousand excuses of investigating us.” 

“Where -did you learn English?” 

“I am a Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins,” the Gray 
^Mahatma answered. “I have traveled all over 
the United States seeking for one man who 
might be trusted with the rudiments of our 
science. But 1 found none.” 
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• ‘^Suppose you had found the wrong man — 
and trusted him?” King suggested. 

‘'My friend,” said the Gray Mahatma, “you 
are better .known to us than we to you. You 
are a man incapable of treachery. You love 
India, and all your life you have striven to act 
always and in all things like a man. You have 
been watched for years. Your character has 
been studied. If our purpose had been to con- 
quer the world; or to .destroy the world, we 
would never have selected you. There is no 
need to speak to you cri what would happen if 
you should commit treachery. There ,is no 
risk of your explaining the secret of our sci- 
ence to the wrong individual,* for you are not 
going to be taught -it.” 

"Well, what of my friend Ramsden?” King 
asked him. 

"Your friend, Mr. Ramsden, I think, will 
never again see the United States.” 

. “Why?” 

• "He has seen too much for his own good. 
He lacks your mentality. He has bravery of 
a kind, a'nd honesty of a kind; but he is—not— 
the— right— man— for— our— purpose. He made 
a mistake when he came with you.” 

K ing looked straight into the eyes of the 
Gray Mahatma. 

. "You think you know me?” he- asked. 


“I know you better than you know your- 
self!” • 

"That’s possible,” said King. "Do you sup- 
pose I would tell you the truth?” 

"I know it. I am sure of it. You have too 
much integrity to deal in lies.” 

"Very well,” King answered quietly, "it’s 
both of us or neither. Either we both go free, 
or you do your worst to us both. This man i.s 
my friend.” 

The Gray Mahatma smiled, and thought, 
and smiled, and. looked at King, and then 
away, again. 

"It would be a pity to destroy yourself,” he 
said at last. "Nevertheless, you are the only 
chance your friend has. I have* no enmity 
against him; he is merely unsuitable; he will- 
be the victim of his own shortcomings, unless 
you can rescue him. But if you make the at- 
tempt and fail, I am afraid, my friend, that 
that will be the end of both of you.” 

It was rather like listening to your own au- 
. topsy! I confess that I began again to feel hor- 
ribly afraid, although not so much so that I 
cared to force King into danger on my^ccount, 
and once more I made up ray mind swiftly. I 
reached out to seize the Gray Mahatma by the 
throat. But King struck my hand up. 

"We’re two to their many,” he said sternly. 
"Keep your hair onl” 
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The Mahatma smiled and nodded. 

“A second time you have done well,” he ex- 
claimed. “If you can keep the buffalo from 
blundering— but we waste time. Come.” He 
proceeded. 

King put' his hands on ray shoulders, and 
we lock-stepped but of the cavern behind the 
Mahatma, looking, I don’t doubt, supremely 
ridiculous, and I for one feeling furiously 
helpless. 

We entered another cave, whose dome 
looked like an absolutely perfect hemisphere, 
but the whole place was so full of noise ^that 
your brain reeled in confusion. There were 
ten men in there naked to the waist as all the 
rest had been, and every^’single one of them 
had the intelligent look of an alert bird with 
its head to one side. They were sitting on mats 
on the floor in no apparent order; and each 
man had a row of tuning-forks in front of him, 
pretty much like any other tuning-forks, ex- 
cept that there were eight of them to each' note 
and its subdivisions. 

Every few minutes one of them would select 
a fork, strike it, and listen; then he would get 
up, dragging his mat' after him with all the 
forks arranged on 'it, and sit down somewhere 
else. But the tuning-forks were not the cause 
of the din. It was the roar of a great city that 
was ^echoing under the dome— clatter of traf- 
fic and men’s voices, whistling of the wind 
through overhead wires, dog’s barking, an oc- 
casional bell, at intervahs the whistle of a loco- 
motive and the rumble and bump of a rail- • 
road train, whirring of dynamoes, the clash ' 
and hump of trolley cars, street-hawkers’ cries, 
and the sound of sea-waves breaking on the 
shore. 

“You hear Bombay,” said the Mahatma. 

Then we all sat down in line. 

It was actual physical torture until you were 
used to it, and I doubt whether you could get 
used to it without somebody to educate you— 
some scientist to show you how to defend 
your nerves against that outrageous racket. 
For the sounds were all out of adjustment and 
proportion. Nothing was in key. It was as if 
the laws of acoustics had been lifted, and 
sound had gone crazy. 

At one moment, apropos of nothing and dis- 
connected from all other sounds, you could 
hear a man or a woman speaking as distinctly 
as if the individual were up there under the 
.dome; then a chaos of off-key notes would 
swallow the voice, and the next might be a 
dog’s bark or a locomotive whistle. The only 
continuously recognizable sounds were a power 
station and the thunder of waves along the har- 
bour front, and it sounded much more thun- 
derous than it should have done at that season 
of the year. 


The tuning of an orchestra does not near^ 
ly approximate the confusion; for the members 
of the orchestra are all trying to find one pitch 
.and are gradually hitting it, wheyeas every 
sound within, that cavern seemed to be pitched 
and keyed differently. 

“This is our latest,” said me Mahatma. ,“It 
is oiily for two or three hundred years that we 
have been studying this phenomenon. It may 
possibly^^ake us two or three hundred years 
more before we can control it.” 

1 wanted to ask questions, but could not be- 
cause the cursed inharmony made my senses 
reel. Nevertheless, you could hear other 
sounds perfectly. When I struck my hand on 
the rock floor 1 could hear the slap at least as 
distinctly as normal; possibly a little more so. 
And when the Gray Mahatma spoke, each 
word was' separate and sharp. 

“Now you shall hear another city,” he said. 
“Observe that the voices of cities are'as vari- 
ous as men’s. No two are alike. Sound and 
colour are one and the same thing differently 
expressed, and the graduations of both are irir 
finite.” 

He caught the eye of one of the men. 

“Calcutta!” he said, in a voice not exactly 
of command, yet certainly not of deference.- 

Without acknowledging the order in any 
other way, the man got, on his knees and 
jiicked up an enormous tuning-fork, whose- 
prongs were about three feet long, and he 
made some adjustment in. the fork of it that 
took about five minutes. He might have been 
turning the screw of a micrometer; I could not 
, see. Then, raising the fork above his shoul- 
der, he struck the floor with it, and a master 
note as clear as the peal of a bell went ringing 
up into the dome. 

The effect was almost ridiculous. It made 
you want to laugh. Everybody in the cavern 
smiled, and I dare say if the truth were^kiiown 
we had discovered the mother-lode of comedy. 
That one note chased all the others out of 
the dome as a dog might thase sheep— as the 
wind blows clouds away— as a cop drives small 
boys off the grass. They actually scampered 
out of hearing, and you couldn’t imagine tliem 
hiding close by, either; they were gone for 
good, and that one, clear master-note— the mid- 
dle F— went vibrating around and around, as 
if scouring out the very smell of what had been 
there. 

“That is the key-note of all Nature,” said the 
Mahatma. “All sounds, , all colours, all 
thoughts, all vibrations centre in that note. It 
is the key that can unlock- them all.” 

T he silence that followed when the last 
ringing overtone had gone off galloping in 
its stride toward infinity was the most absolute- 
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and awful silence 1 have ever had to listen to. 
The very possibility of sound seemed to have 
ceased to exist. You could not believe that 
there could be sound, nor remember what 
sound was like. A whole sense and its 
functions had been' taken from’ you, and the 
resulting void was dead— so dead that no sense 
could live in it, unless fear is a sense. You 
could feel horribly afraid, and Dl tell you 
what the fear amounted to; 

There was a feeling that these men were 
fooling' with the force that runs the universe, 
an'd^the next stroke might be a mistake that 
would result like the touching of two high- 
tension wires, multiplied to the nth. You 
could not resist the suggestion that the world 
might burst in fragments at any minute. 

Meanwhile the fellow with th'e tuning-fork 
fiddled again with some adjustment on the 
thick portion of its stem, and presently whirl- 
ing it round his head as the old-time warriors 
Used two-handed swords, he brought it down 
on one of a circle of small anvils that were 
arranged round him like the figures on a clock- 
face. 

You could almost see Calcutta instantlyl 
The miracle was the reverse of the preceding 
one. The ringing, subdivided, sharp discord- 
ant note he struck was swallowed instantly in 
a sea of noise that seemed not only to have 
colour but even smell to it; you could smell 
Calcuttal But that, of course, was mere sug- 
gestion— a trick of the.sens’es of the sort that 
makes your mouth water when you see another 
fellow suck a lemon. 

You could even hear the crows that sit on 
the trees in the park and caw at passers-by. 
You could liear the organ in* a Christian 
cliurch, and the snarl of a pious Moslem read- 
ing from the Koran. There was the click of 
ponies' hoofs, the whirring and honk of mo- 
tor-cars, the sucking of Hoogli River, booming 
of a steamer-whistle, roars of trains and the pe- • 
ciiliar clamour of Calcutta’s swarms that I can 
never hear without thinking of a cobra with 
its hood just ready to raise. 

In the sea of noises in the dome one instant- 
ly stood out— the voice of a man speaking 
English with a slightly b'abu accent. For ex- 
actly as long as the reverberations of those two 
tuning-forks lasted, you could hear him de- 
claiming, and then his voice faded away into 
the ocean of noise like a rock that has shown 
for a moment above the surface of a maelstrom. 

“That is a member of the legislature, where 
ignorant men in all-night session make laws for 
fools to break,” said the Gray Mahatma. 

Signing to King and me to remain seated, 
he himself crossed the floor to where the masr 
ter-tuner sat, and squatting down beside him 
began picking up tuning-forks and striking 
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one against the other. Each time he did that 
some city sound or other distinguished itself 
for a. moment, exactly as the theme appears in 
music. Only some of the vibrations seemed to 
jar against others instead of blending with 
them, and when that happened'tho effect -was 
intensely disagreeable. 

At last he struck a combination that made 
me jump as effectually as a sudden toothache. 
Some of the other sounds had affected King 
more, but that particular one passed him by 
and tortured me. Watching with his head a 
little to one side, the Gray Mahatma instantly 
began striking those*two forks as rapidly as if 
he were clapping hands, increasing the ve- 
hemence with each stroke. 

If I had stayed there T would have been 
stark mad or dead within five minutes. I fell 
as' if I. were being vibrated asunder— as if my 
whole body were resolving into its component 
parts. 1 lay on the floor with my head in both 
.hands, and I dare say yelled with agony, but 
I don't know about that. 

At any rate, King understood and acted in- 
stantly. He seized me under the arms and 
dragged me face-downward to the door, where 
he had to drop me in order to find how to 
open the thing. Having accomplished that, he 
dragged me through into the passage, where 
the agony ceased as instantly as the ache. does 
when a dentist pulls an abscessed tooth. No 
one sound reached us through the open door. 
However immature that particular branch of 
their science might be, they had learned the 
way of absolutely localizing noise. 

The Gray Mahatma came out smiling, and 
ignoring me as if I was not there. 

He opened another door, not requiring to 
knock this time, and led the way along an- 
other passage that wound through solid rock 
for what can "hardly have been less than a 
quarter of a mile. 

King had dragged me out of that dome of 
dins in the nick of time, and my head was re- 
covering rapidly. By the time we reached a 
doorjat the end of that long passage I could 
think clearly, and although too weak to stand 
upright without holding onto something, was 
sufficiently recovered to know that the remain- 
der would be only a matter of minutes. And 
we spent three or four of the minutes waiting 
for the door to open, which it did at last sud- 
denly. 

A man appeared in the opening, whose ab- 
solutely white hair reached below his shoulder- 
blades, and whose equally white beard de- 
scended to his middle. He wore the usual loin- 
cloth, but was usual in nothing else. He 
looked older than Methuselah, yet strong, for 
his muscles stood out like knotted whip-cords; 
and active, for he stood on the balls of his 
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feet with the immobility that only comes of' 
ableness. The most unusual thing of all was 
that he spoke. He said several words in San- 
skrit to the Gray Mahatma, before turning his 
back on us and leading the way in. 

CHAPTER IV ■ 

THE RIVER OI^ DEATi: 

W E WENT into a cavern, whose floor 
was cup-shaped. Nearly all the way 
around the rim of the cup was an 
irregular ledge averaging twenty feet, in width; 
with, that exception, the whole interior was 
shaped like an enormous egg with its narrow"^ 
end upward. ‘The bottom was nowhere less 
than a hundred feet across, and was. reached by 
steps cut irregularly downward from the rim. 

• At intervals around the 'ledge were seated 
about a score of men, some solitary, some in 
groups of three; some were naked, others wore 
loin-cloths: all there silent, but they all took 
ati obvious interest in us, and some of them 
w'ere gripning. A few of theni squatted, with 
their legs tucked under them, but most of 
them. let their legs hang over the edge; and 
they all had an air of periect familiarity with 
the surroundings as well as what can be best 
described as a “team look.” You see the same 
air of . careless competence around a well- 
managed circus lot. 

King and 1 followed the Gray Mahatma 
down into die bowl, and under his directions 
seated ourselves exactly in the middle. King 
and I back to back, and the 'Mahatma a little 
way from us and also with his ba^k turned. 
In that position my backjvas toward the door 
we had entered by, but I'w'as able to see nine 
narrow openings in the opposite wall, about 
twenty feet higher than the' ledge, and those 
openings may ha\^e had something to do with 
what followed, although I can’t prove it. 

Old graybeard, wTio had admitted us, stood 
on the ledge like a picture of St. Simon 
Stylites, folding his arms under his flowing 
beard and looking almost ready to plunge 
downward, as' if the bowl were a swimming- 
tank. 

However, he suddenly filled his great 
scrawny- breast with air and boomed out one 
word._The golden light ceased to exist. There 
was no period of going, as there Ls even with 
electric light. He spoke, and it was not. Noth- 
ing whatever was visible. I held a finger up, 
and poked my eye before I knew it. 

Then all at once there began the most de- 
licious music, like Ariel singing in mid-air. It 
was subdued, but as clear as the ripple of a 
mountain stream over pebbles, and there was 
absolutely no locating it, for it seemed to come 


from everywhere at once, even from under- 
neath us. And simultaneously with the music 
there began to be a dim light, wh-ch was all 
the'more impossible to. locate, because it was 
never the same colour in two places, nor even 
in one place for longer than a note of music 
lasted. 

“(!)b.serve!” boomed the Gray Mahatma’s sol- 
emn voic^. “Colour and sound are one. Both 
are vibration. You shrill behold the..^ colour 
harmonies.” ^ 

Presently the connection between sound and 
colour began to be obvious. Each note had its 
colour, and as that note was sounded' M;he 
colour appeared in a thousand places. 

It was Eastern music. It filled the cavern, 
and as the pulse of it quickened the light 
danced, colours shooting this and that way 
like shuttles weaving a new sky. But there 
were no drum beats yet, and the general effect 
was rather of dreaminess.' 

When the old graybeard-’s voice boomed out 
at last from the ledge-above us, and light and 
music ceased simultaneouslyj the effect was 
nauseating.' It went to the pit of your stomach. 
The instantaneous darkness produced vertigo. 
You felt, as if you were falling down an end- 
less pit, and King and I clutched each other. 

The mere fact that we were squatting on a 
hard floor did not help matters, for the floor 
seemed to be falling too, and to-be turning 
around bewilderin'gly, just as the whorls '"of. 
coloured light had done. The graybeard’s 
voice boomed again, whereat there was more 
music, and light in tune to it. 

.This time, of all unexpected things, Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to Leonore be*gan to take 
visible fdrm in the night, and 1 would rather 
be able to set down w'hat we saw than write 
Homer's Iliad! It must be that we knew then 
all that Beethoven did. It was not just wind 
music, or mere strings, but a whole, full- 
yolumed orchestra— where or whence there 
was no guessing; the music came at you from 
ev^erywhere at once, and with it light, inter- 
preting the music. 

To me that has always been the most won- 
■'derful overture in the world, anyhow, for it 
seems to describe creation when the worlds 
took form in the void; but with that light, 
each tone and semi-tone and chord and har- 
mony expressed in the absolutely pure colour 
that belonged to it, it was utterly beyond the 
scope of words. It was a new, unearthly lan- 
guage, more like a glimpse of the next world 
anything in this. 

1 !.e combination of colour and music was 
having a highly desirable effect on me.- Noth- 
ing could have done more to counteract the 
effects, of the godless din that bowled me over 
in the other cavern. 
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But K-ing was having a rotten time. He was 
heaving now, as he tried to master himself. I 
heard him exclaiming: “Oh, my God!” as if 
the physical torture .were unbearable. 

The Gray Mahatma was not troubling about 
King. He had shifted his position so as to 
watch me, and he seemed to expect me to col- 
lapse. *So I showed as little as possible of my 
real feelings, and shut my eyes at intervals as 
il bewildered. Then he cried out just as the 
graybeard on the ledge had done. 

The Overture to Leonore ceased. The col- 
ours gave place to the resfful golden light. King 
had not collapsed yet, and his usual Spartan 
j/ff-mastery prevented him then from betray- 
ing much in the way of Symptoms. So I 
clutched my head and tried to look all-in, 
which gave me a chance to whisper to King 
under my arm: 

“Can you liang on?” 

“Dunno. How are you doing?” 

“Fine.” 

T he gray mahatma seemed to think 
that T was. appealing to King for help. He 
looked delighted. Between my fingers 1 could 
see him signalling to tlie graybeard on the 
ledge. The. golden light vanished again. And 
now once more they gave us Eastern music, 
awful stuff, pulsating with a distant drumbeat 
like . the tramp of an army of devils. The 
colours were angry and glowing now. The 
shapes they took as they plaited and wove 
themselves into one another were ,»ail invo- 
luted, everything turning itself inside-out, and 
the end of every separate movement Vas blood- 
red. 

King groaned aloud and rolled over on his 
side, just as the stuff becamfeso dim and dread- 
ful that you could hardly see your hand be- 
lore your lace, and a noise like the rushing 
of the wind between the worlds made every 
inch of your skin prickly with gooseflesh. Low 
though the colours were, when you shut yOur 
eyes you could still see them, but I could not 
see. the Gray Mahatma, and I was sure he 
could not see me.. He would not know which 
of us was down and out. 

So I seized King and dragged him across the 
floor to the point where the irregular stone 
steps provided the only way of escape. There 
] heaved him like a sack onto my shoulders. In 
tha‘ drunken, . throbbing twilight it would 
have been easy for some of the graybeard’s 
crew to lean from the ledge and send me 
reeling back again; the best chance was to 
climb quickly before they were aware of me. 

When 1 reached the ledge it was deserted. 
There was nothing whatever to indicate where 
the graybeard and his crew were. I could not 
remember exactly the direction of the en- 


trance, but made for the wall, intending to 
feel ray way along it; and ju.st as I started to 
do that I heard the Gray Mahatma climbing 
up behind me.' 

He made hardly more noise than a cat. But 
though the Mahatma was stealthy, he came 
swiftly, and in a moment I felt his hand touch 
me. That was exactly at the moment when the 
music and colours were subdued to a sort of 
lieli-brew twilight— the kind of glow you might 
expect before the overwhelming of the world. 

“You are as strong as the buffalo himself,” 
he said, mistaking me for King. “Leave that 
fool here, and come with me.” 

' My riglit hand was free, but the Gray Ma- 
hatma had plenty of assistance at his beck and 
call. 

So I put my hand in the small of his back 
and shoved him along in front of me. slf he 
should learn too soon that King, and not I, 
was down and out, he might decide to have 
done with us both there and then. My task 
was to get out of that cavern before the golden 
light came on againT 

The-Gray Mahatma led the way to the door, 
and it was just as well that he did, for there 
was some secret way of opening it that I should 
almost certainly have failed to find. I pushed 
him through ahead of me. 

And then we were in pitch darkness. There 
was neither light nor room to turn, and noth- 
ing for it but for the Mahatma to lead the 
way along, and 1 had to be careful in carrying 
King not to injure him against the rock in the. 
places where the passage harrowed. 

However, he began to recover gradually as 
we neared the end of the long passage, re- 
gaining-consciousness by fits and starts, like a 
man coming out of anesthesia, and commenc- 
ing to kick so that I had hard work to preserve 
him from injury. When his feet were not 
striking out against the walls, his head was, 
and I finally shook him violently. That had 
the desired effect. It was just as if fumes had 
gone out of his head. His body grew warmer 
almost in a moment, and I felt him break out 
into a sweat! Then he groaned, and asked 
rhe where we were; and a moment later, he, 
seemed to understand what was happening, for 
he struggled to free himself. 

“All right,” he whispered. “Let me walk.” 

So 1 let him slip down to his feet in front of 
me, and, holding him beneath the armpits, 
repealed our lock-step trick with positions re- 
versed; and when we reached, the outer door 
that gave on to the narrow rfiain passage he 
was going fairly strong. The Mahatma opened 
the jdoor and stepped out into the light; but 
it was the strange peculiarity of that light that 
it did not flow beyond its appointed bound- • 
aries, and we continued to be in darkness as 
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. long as we did not follow him through the 
door. 

So when King stepped out ahead of me the 
Mahatma had no means of knowing- what a 
mistake he. had been making all along. He 
naturally jumped to the conclusion that King 
had, been carrying me. 

When I stepped out of the pitch blackness 
he looked more than a little surprised at my 
appearance, and I grinned back at him as 
sheepishlyas I could manage, hoping he would 
not see the red patcli on my shoulder caused 
by the pressure of . King’s weight, or the 
scratches made by King's finger-nails when he 
was beginning to recover consciousness. 
Nevertheless, he did see, and understood. 

“Lead on, MacDuff!’! I said in pla.in English, 
and perhaps he did not dislike me so im- 
mensely after all, for he smiled as he. turned 
his back to lead the way. 

We passed, without meeting anybody, out 
vhrough the narrow door where the first tall 
speechless show'man had admitted us, info the 
cave where the lingam reposed on its stone 
altar; and there the Mahatma resumed the 
lantern he had left. 

When we climbed the oval stairway and 
emerged on the platform under the cupola 
the dawn was just about to break. The Gray 
Mahatma raised the stone lid with an ease 
that betrayed unsuspected ^ strength, and 
dropped it into place, where it fitted so 
exactly that no one ignorant of the secret 
would ever have guessed the existence of a 
hidden stairway. 

Swinging his lantern, the Mahatma led into 
the temple, where the enormous idols loomed 
in quivering shadow, and made straight for 
the biggest one of all— the four-headed one 
that faced the marble screen. I thought he 
was going to bow down and worship it. He 
actually did go down on hands and knees, and 
1 turned to King in amazement, thu.s missing 
my chance to see what he was really up to. 

So I don’t know how he managed it; but 
suddenly the whole lower part of the idol, in- 
cluding the thighs, swung outward and dis- 
closed a dark passage, into which he led us, 
and the stone swung back into place at our 
backs as if balanced by weights. 

At the far end the Mahatma led into a 
square-mouthed tunnel, darker if that were 
possible than the vaulted gloom we had left, 
and as we entered in single file I thought I 
heard the splashing of water underneath. 

About a minute . after that the Mahatma 
stopped and let King ’.draw abreast; then,, 
continuing to swing the lantern, he started 
forward again. I don’t know whether it was 
fear, intuition, or just curiosity that made me 
wonder why he should change the formation 


in that way, but quite absurdly I deduced 
that he wished King to walk into a trap. 

“Look. out. King!” I warned. . 

Exactly a.s I spoke I set my foot on a yielding 
stone trapdoor— felt a blast of cool air— and 
heard water unmistakably. The air brought a 
stagnant smell with it. 1 slid forward and 
downward, but sprang simultaneously, manag- 
ing to get my fingers on the edge of the stone 
in front. But the balanced trapdoor, resuming 
its equilibrium, caught me 'on the back of the 
head, half stunning me, and in another second 
I would have gone^dbwn into the dark among 
the alligators. 1 just had enough conscious- 
ness left to realize that I was hanging over the 
covered end, of the alligator tank. 

But the faint outer circle of light cast by thei: 
Mahatma’s lantern just reached me, and as 
King turned his head to acknowledge my warn- 
ing he saw me fall. He sprang back, and seized 
my wrists, just as my fingers began slipping on 
the smooth stone; but my weight was almost 
too much for him, and I came so near to 
dragging him through after me that the stone 
trap got past my head and jammed against my 
elbows. 

Then 1 heard King yelling for the Mahatma 
to bring the lantern back, and after what 
seemed an intenninable interval the Mahatma 
came and set one foot on the stone, so that it 
swung my past my head again, nearly braining 
me in its descent. I don’t know whether he 
intended that or not. -- 

“There is more in this than accident,” he 
said, his voice booming hollow as he bent to 
let the light fall on me. “Very well; pull up 
your buffalo, and you shall have him!” 

I T WAS no easy, task for the two -of them to 
haul, me up, because the moment the Ma- 
hatma removed his foot from the lid of the 
trap the thing swung upward and acted like 
the tongue of a buckle to keep me from com- 
ing through. When be set his foot on it again, 
the other foot did not give him sufficient puN 
chase. Finally King managed to pull his loin- 
cloth off and pass it around under my armpits, 
after which the two (together hauled me clear, 
minus in the aggregate about a half square 
foot of skin that I left on the edge of the stone: 

Off the Mahatma went alone again, swing- 
ing his lantern, and apparently at peace with 
himself and the whole universe. 

Thereafter King and I walked arm-in-arm, 
thinking in that way. to lessen the risk, of 
further pitfalls. But there'was no more. The 
Mahatma. reached at last what looked like a, 
blind stone wall at the end of the tunnel; but 
there was a flagstone missing from the floor 
in front of it, and he disappeared down a 
black-dark flight of .steps. 



We could distinguish in the dimness a row of great grave gods. . . . 
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We followed hiJfi into, a cellar, whose walls 
wept moisture, but we saw no cobras; and then , 
up another flight of steps on the far side into 
a chamber that I thought I recognized. He 
disappeared through a door in the corner of 
that, and by the time we had groped our way 
after him he was sitting in the old black 
panther’s cage with the brute’s head in his lap, 
stroking and twisting its ears as if it were a 
kitten; The. cage door was wide open, and 
the day was already growing hot and 1>rassy 
■in the east. 

King and I hurried out of the cage, for the 
panther showed his fangs at us; the Mahatma 
ibllow^ed us out and snapped the door . shut. 
Instantly the panther sprang at us, trying .to 
bend the bars together.. Failing in that, he lay 
close and shoved his wliole shoulder through,^ 
clawing at us. Tt was hardly any wonder, that 
that secret, yet so simply •discoverable, door 
between Yasmiiii's palace and the^. terfiple 
taverns was unknown. 

We swung along through t’le great bronze 
gate and into the courtyard where ?the shrubs 
all stood reflected along with the marble stair-^ 
way in a square pool. We plunged right in 
without as much as hesitating on' the, brink, 
dragging the Mahatma with us— not that he 
made the least objection. He laughed, and 
seemed to regard it as thoroughly good clean 
.fun. 

We splashed and fooled for a few minutes, 
standing neck-deep and kicking at an occa- ~ 
sional fish as it darted by, stirring up mud 
with our toes until the water was so cloudy 
that we could see the fish no longer. Then 
King thought of clothes. He stood on tiptoe 
and shouted. 

“Ismail! O— Ismail!” 

Ismail came, like a ^llow-fanged wolf, 
bowed to the Mahatma. 

“Get us garments!” King ordered. 

Ismail went away and we went on with our 
ablutions, the job of getting ashes out of your 
hair not being quite so easy as it might ap- 
pear. I dare say it was fifteen minutes before 
Ismail came back carrying two complete native 
costumes for King and me, and a long saffron 
robe for the Mahatma. Then we came out of 
the water and the Gray Mahatma smiled. 

“I said there were 'no more traps, and it 
seems I spoke the truth,” he saici wonderingly. 
“Moreover, I did not set this trap, but it was. 
you yourselves who led me into it”’ 

“Which trap?” we demanded with one voice. 

“You have stirred the mud my friends, tb a 
condition in which the mugger who -lives in 
that pool is not visible. But the mugger is 
there, and. I don’t know why he did not seize 
one of you!” 

In the centre of the pool there was a rockery, 


/ 

for the benefit of plant-roots and breeding fish, 

I walked around ' it to look, and there, sure 
enough, lay a. brute about'twenty feet long, 
snoozing with his chin on a corner of the 
rock. I picked up a pole to prod him, and he 
snapped and broke it, coming close to the 
edge to clatter his jaws at me. Prodding him 
a Iasi time, I turned round to look for the 
Mahatma. He had vanished— gone as utterly 
and silently as a myth. King had not seen him 
go. We inquired b£ Ismail. He laughed. 

“There is only one place to go— here,” he 
answered. 

“To the princess?” 

“There is nowliere else! Who shall disobey • 
her? I have orders to unloose the panther il 
'the sahibs Lake any other way than straight ■ 
into her presence!” 

D ressed now in the Puhjabi costume with 
gorgeous silk turbans we walked side by 
side up the marble steps and knocked on the 
brass-bound, teak front door at the top. Exr 
actly as when, we arrived on the previous day, 
the door Vvas immediately opened by two wom- 
en. 

The Mahatma was in there ahead of us, and 
had evidently told Yasmini sufficient of our 
adventures to make her laugh. She squealed 
with delight at sight of us. 

“Come! Sic beside me in the window, both 
of you! My wo^en will bring you food. Aft- 
erward you shall sleep— poor things, you look 
as if you needed it! Oh, what is that, Gane- 
shaji? P»Iood on your linen? Were you hurt?” 

Her swift, restless fingers drew • the cloth 
aside and showed a few inches of where my 
bare skin should have been. 

“It' is nothing. My women shall dress it. 
They have oils thafwill cause the skin to grow 
again within a week. A week is nothing; you 
and Athelstan will be here longer than a 
week!' And you crossed the Pool of Terrors? 

I have crossed that too! We three are initiates 
now!” 

“Ye are three who will die unless discretion 
is the very law ye live by!" said the- Gray Ma- 
hatma. He seemed annoyed about something. 

, “Old Dust-aiid-Ashes!” laughed Yasmini, 
snapping her fingers at him. “Hah!” She 
laughed delightedly. "They have seen enough 
to make them believe what I shall tell them!” 

“Woman, you woo your own destmetion. 
'None has ever set out to betray that secret and 
survived the first offense!” he answered. 

“Jt was you who betrayed it to me/' she said 
with another golden laugh. Then, turning to 
King again: 

“I have sought for that secret day and night!' 
India has always known of its existence; and 
in every generation some have fought their 
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way in through the outer mysteries to the 
knowledge within. But those who enter always 
become initiates and keep the secret. I was 
puzzled how to begin, until I heard how, in 
England, a woman once overheard the secrets 
of Freernasonry, and was made a Freemason in 
consequence. 

“Now behold this man they c%ll the. Gray 
Mahatma! He does as I. tell him! You must 
know that these Knowers of Royal Kno’wledge, 
as they call themselves, are not the little birds 
in one nest that they would like to be; they 
quarrel among- themselves, and there is a rival 
faction that knows only strect*corner magic, 
but is more deadly bent on knowing Royal 
Knowledge than a wolf is determined to get 
lamb.” 

. The Gray Mahatma saw fit to challenge 
some.of that statement. 

“It is true that there are wolves who seek 
to break in,” he said quietly, “but it is false 
that there are quarrels among ourselves.” 

' “Hahl” That little laugh of hers was like 
the exclamation of a fellow who has got home 
with his rapier-point. 

“Quarrels or not,” she answered, “there is a 
faction that was more than willing to use the 
ancient passage, under my palace grounds, and 
to hold secret meetings in a room that I made 
ready for them.” 

'.‘Factionl” The Gray. Mahatma sneered. 
"Faithful seniors determined to expel unfaith- 
ful upstarts are not a faction!” 

“At any rate, " she chuckled, “they wished to 
hold a meeting unbeknown to the others, and 
they wished to make wonderful preparations ’ 
for not being overheard. And I helped them;, 
is that not so, Mahatma-ji? You see, they 
were scornful of women— then.” 

" “Peace, woman!” the Mahatma growled. 
“Does a bee sting while it gathers honey! You 
spied on our secrets, but did we harm you for 
it?” 

“You did .not 'dare!” she retorted. “If I had 
been alone you would have destroyed me 
along with those unfortunates on whose ac- 
count you held the meeting. If would have 
been easy to throw me to the mugger. But you. 
did not know how many women had over- 
lieard your secrets! You only knew that more 
than one had,, and that at least ten women wit- 
nessed the fate of your victims. Is that not 
so?” 

“Victims is the wrong word. Call them cul- 
prits!” said the Gray Mahatma. 

“What would the government call them?” 
she retorted. 

The Gray Mahatma curled his lip, but made 
no answer to that. . 

Yasmini turned to King. 

“So I knew enough of their secrets to oblige 


them either to kill me or else teach me all. 
And they did not dare kill me, because they 
could not kill all my women too, for^fear of 
government. So first they took me through 
that ordeal that you went through last night. 
And ever since then I have been frying to 
learn, but this science of theirs is difficult, and 
I suspect them of increasing the difficulty for 
my benefit. Nevertheless, I have mastered 
some of it.” 

“You have mastered none of it!” the. Gray 
Mahatma retorted discourteously. “The gold-’ 
en Kght is the first step. Show me some.” 

“They thought they were being too clever 
for me,” she went on. “They listened to my 
suggestion that it might be wise to show Ath- 
elstan King the mysteries, and' send him to 
America to prepare the way for what is com- 
ing. So' we set a trap for Athelstan. And Ath- 
elstan brought Ganesha with him. So now I 
have two men who know of the secret, in addi- 
tion to myself and all my women. And I have 
one man who has skill enough to learn the 
secret, now that he knows of it. Perhaps both 
rnen can learn it, and I know full well that 
one can.” - 

“And then?” Ring answered. 

“You shall conquer the w^srld!” she an- 
swered. ^ I 

King smiled and said nothing. 

“1 am uncertain yet whether or not I shall 
choose to be queen of the earth!” she said. 
“Sometimes I think it would be fun for you 
and me to be absolute king and queen of ev- 
erywhere. Sometimes 1 think it %viil be better 
to make some stupid person— say Ganesha here, 
for instance— king, and for ourselves to be 
the power behind the throne. What do you 
think, Athelstan?” 

“1 think,’.’ he answered. 

“And you observe that the Gray Mahatma 
likewise thinks!” said she. “He thinks what 
he can do to thwart us! But I am not afraid! 
Oh dear no.iMahatma-ji, I am not at*^!! fear- 
ful! Your secret i? not worth ten seconds’ pur- . 
diase unless it is of use to me!” 

. "Woman, is your .word worth nothing?” 
asked the Gray Mahatma. “You cannot use 
what you know and keep the secret too. Let 
those two men escape, and the secret will be 
blown to the winds within the hour.” 

She laughed outright at him. 

“They shall not escape, old raven-in-a-robel” 

. 0 

J UST then some of her women brought a 
table in, and spread it with fruit-laden 
dishes at the far end of the room. Yasmini 
rose to see whether ail was as she wished it, 
and 1 got a chance, not only to look through 
the curtains, biit also to whisper to King. He 
shook his head in reply to my question. 
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"Could you manage for two do you think?” 
he asked; and by that I knew him for a vastly 
more than usually brave man. Consenting to 
what you know is sure to destroy you, if the 
other fellow* fails, calls .for courage. 

“Makes a twoUo-one chance of it,” I an- 
swered. ■ ' . 

"Very well, it’s a bet. Give your orders!” 
said King. 

The Mahatma sat rigid in mid-room with 
closed eyes, as if praying. His hands, were 
crossed on his breast, ' and his legs twisted 
into a nearly unimaginable knot. He looked 
almost comatose. 

The shutters and the glass windows were 
open wide to admit the morning breeze. Noth- 
ing was between us and freedom but the flut- 
tering silk curtains and a drop of about sev- 
enty feet into an unknown river. 

"Hold my hand,” I said, “and jump your 
limit outwardl” 

The Gray Mahatma opened one eye and di- 
vined our intention. 

“Mad!” he exclaimed. “So then that is the 
end of them!” 

He believed what he said, for he sat still. 
But Yasmini came running, screaming to her 
women to prevent us. 

King and I took off together, hand-in-hand, 
and I take my Bible oath that I looked up 
and saw Yasmini and the Gray Mahatma lean- 
ing out of the window to watch us drown! 

Of course, seventy feet is nothing much- 
provided you are used to the take-off, and 
know the water, and have a boat waiting han- 
dy to pick you up. But we had none of these 
advantages, and in addition to that we had 
the- grievous handicap that King could not 
swim a stroke. 

■ We took the water feet-fint, close together, 
and that very instant I knew what we were 
up against. As we plunged under we were 
whirled against a sunken pole that whipped 
and swayed in the current. King was wrenched 
away from me. When I fought my way to the 
surface I was already a hundred yards beyond 
the palace wall, and there was no sign of King, 
although I could see his turban pursuing mine 
downstream. We were caught in the strongest 
current I had ever striven with. 

I don’t know what persuaded me to turn 
and try to swim against it fdr a moment. In- 
stinct, 1 suppose. It was utterly impossible; 1 
was swept along backward almost as fast as I 
had been traveling before. But what the ef- 
fort did do was to bring me face-upstream, and 
so ] caught sight of King clinging to a pole 
and being bobbed under every, time the 
weight of water caused the pole to duck. I 
managed to cling to a pole myself, although 
like King it ducked me repeatedly, and it was 


perfectly evident that neither of us would be 
alive in the next ten minutes unless a boat 
should come or I should produce enough 
brawn and brain for two of us. And there was 
no boat in sight. 

So between ducks I yelled to King to let go 
and drift down toward me. He did Tt; and 
that, I believe, is the utmost test of cold cour- 
age to whidi I have ever seen any man sub- 
jected; for even a strong swimmer becomes 
paoic-stricken when he learns he is no longer 
master of his element. King had the self-con- 
trol and pluck to lie still and drift down on me 
like a corpse, and I let got the pole in the 
nick of time to seize him as his head went un- 
der. 

Followed a battle royal. Fight how I might, 

1 could not keep both of our heads out of the 
water more than half the time, and King very 
soon lost the little breath that was left in him. 
Thereafter he struggled a bit, but he did not 
last long, and presently he became uncon- 
scious. I believed he was dead. 

The choice then seemed to lie between 
drowning too or letting go of him. I did not 
dare try the shallows, for ninety per cent of 
them are quicksands in that river, and more 
than one army has perished in the effort to 
force its way across. The only possible safety 
lay .in keeping to mid-stream and sweeping 
along with the current until something should 
turn, up— a boat— a log— possibly a backwater, 
or even the breakwater of a bridge. 

So I decided to drown, and to annoy the 
angels of the underworld by taking as long as 
possible in the process. And I set to work to 
fight as I had never in my whole life fought be- 
fore. - ' * 

It wa$ like swimming in a millrace. The 
current swirled us this and that way, but 
everlastingly forward. 

Sometimes the current rolled us over and 
over on each other, but for fifty per cent of 
the time I managed to keep King on top of 
me, I swimming on my back and holding him 
by both arms, head nearly out of the water. 

I can’t explain exactly why I went to all that 
i trouble, for 1. was convinced he was dead. 

1 remember wondering what the next world 
was going to be like, and whether King and 
I would meet there, or whether we would each 
be sent to 'a sphere suited to our individual 
requireme.nts— and if so what my sphere would 
be like, and whether either of us would' ever 
meet Yasmini, and what she would be doing 
there. But it never occurred to me once that 
Athelstan King might be alive yet, or that he 
and I would be presently treading mother 
earth again. 

I remember several terrific minutes when a 
big 'tree came whirling towards us in an eddy. 
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and my legs got tangled up in some part of 
it that was under water. Then, when I man- 
aged in a tangle of twigs, and I could neither 
aged to struggle free, King’s cotton loin-cloth , 
became wrapped in a tangle o-f* twigs and 
1 could neither wrench nor break him free. . 
Whenever I tried it I merely sent myself 
under and pulled his head after me. 

However, that tree suggested the possibility 
of prolonging the agony awhile. 

I seized a branch and tried to take advan- 
tage of it, using all my strength and skill to 
keep the tree from rolling over on King and ‘ 
submerging him completely. I can remember 
when we whirled under the steel bridge and 
the tree struck the breakwater of the middle 
pier; that checked us for a moment, and, in- 
stead of sending us under, dragged, King half 
out of the water, so that he lay after that on 
top of a branch. ; - • 

Then the stream got us going again, and 
swung the butt end of the tree around so that 
1 was forced by it backward through, the arch 
of the bridge; and after that for more than 
a mile we were waltzed round and round past 
sand-banks where the alligators lay on the 
look-out for half-burned corpses from the 
burning ghats higher up. 

At last we swung around a curve in the river 
and came on a quiet bay where they were 
washing elephants. The current swung the 
tree inshore to a point where it struck a sub- 
merged sand-bank and stuck there; and there 
we lay with the current, racing by, and King 
bobbing up and down with his head out of 
water, and I too weak by that time to break off 
the twig around which his loin-cloth was 
wrapped. 

Well, there we were; but after a few minutes 
I raised enough steam for the whistle at all 
events. I yelled until my eardrums seemed to 
be bursting and my lungs ached from the pres- 
sure of the water in them, and after what 
seemed an eternity one of the mahouts on 
shore heard me. ^ 

Hope surged triumphantl I could see him 
wave his arm, and already I saw visions of dry 
land again, and a disappointed Yama! But I 
was overlooking one important point: we were 
Jn India, where rescues are not undertaken in 
a hurry. 

He called a conference. I saw all the 
mahouts gather together in one place and stare 
at us and talk. They swung their arm's as they 
argued. I don't know what argument it was 
that finally appealed to the mahouts, but after 
an interminable session one of them fetched a 
long rope and nine or ten of them climbed on 
the backs of three big elephants. They worked 
their way a little bit up stream, ^nd then came . 
as close as the elephants dared. One of the big 


brutes felt his way cautiously to within twenty 
yards, and then threw up his trunk and re- 
fused to budge another inch. 

At that a lean, naked, black man stood up 
on his rump and paid out the rope down- 
stream. He had to make nine or ten attempts 
before.it finally floated within reach of my 
hand. Then I made it fast to the tree, and, 
taking King in my right arm, started to work 
my way along it. 

It was just as well 1 did that, and got clear 
of the branch; for the mahouts passed the rope 
around the elephant’s neck and set him to 
hauling; he rolled the tree over and over, and 
that would surely have been the end of King 
and me if w^had been within reach of the 
overturning branches; As it was I clung to the 
rope and the elephant hauled the lot of us 
high and dry. 

" CHAPTER V 

A DATE WITH DOOM 

A t THE end of a minute’s examination 
I began to suspect that King was not 
quite dead, so I recalled the old life- 
. saver’s drill and got to work on him. It took 
time. As King came more and more to his 
senses; and vomited a bit, and began to be- 
have in all ways like a living man again, I had 
a chance to talk to the mahouts; and they 
were just like the members of any other union 
—preferring conversation to alleged hard la- 
bour any day of tlie week. They told me why 
the elephants were being washed so early, and 
we enjoyed a regular conversazione on the 
beach.' 

It appeared the elephants were wanted to 
take part in a procession, and for a while they 
let me guess what sort of a procession. But at 
last they took compassion on my ignorance. 

‘‘She has issued invitations to a party for' 
princesses in her panch mahaV.” 

Who was she? Everybody knew who s^e.wasl 
“The Princess Yasmini?’’ I suggested. 

Where at they all chuckled and made 
grimaces, and did everything except acknowl- 
edge her name in public. 

And then suddenly Athelstan King decided 
to sit up, and spat some more water out and 
tried to laugh. And they thought that was so 
exquisitely funny that they all started to laugh 
too. 

Then, when he had coughed a little more: 
“We’re going to attend that party!” 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“Two reasons.” But he had to cough up 
more water before he could tell them. “One; 
The Gray Mahatma will never rest until he 
knows we’re dead, or done for, and the safest 
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place is close-to the enemy;, and, iwoM never 
will rest until I knowthe secret of that science 
of theirs.” 

“How in tliunder are we going to get back?” 

I objected. 

“Ride!” he suggested. 

“How— when— where?” 

“Elephant— now— to her palace,” he an- 
swered. 

“They’re not her elephants.” 

“So much the better! She’ll" think the 
maharajah .knows all about us. She’ll have to 
. accord us pro’tection after that.” 

He asked a dozen more questions, and final- 
ly struggled to his feet. 

“My friend,” he said thei^ to the chief 
mahout, “if you propose to take us two sahibs 
to her palace, and be back at your master’s 
stables in time to get ready for the Bibi-kana, 
you'll have to hurry.” 

“Bui 1 did not propose it!” the mahout . an- 
swered, 

“Nay, the gods proposed it. Which is your • 
fastest elephant?” 

“That great one ydnder-rAkbar. But who is 
giving orders? We are a maharajah's serv- 
ants.” 

“The gods are ordering all this business!” 
King assured him. "I wish to ride to her 
palace.” 

“By her leave?” 

“By the gods’ leave.” 

•“Will the gods pay me?” 

“Doubtless. But she will .pay first— setting 
the gods a good example.”. 

The native of India finds it perfectly con- 
venient’ to ride on a six-inch plank, slung 
more or less like a house-painter’s platform 
against an elephant’s bulging ribs, and it does 
not seem to make much difference to him 
when more weight is on one side than on the 
other. But Kihg and 1 had to stand and hold 
each other’s hands across the pad; and even 
so we were by no means too secure, for Akbar 
resented being taken away from the herd and 
^behaved like a mutinous earthquake. 

It was not so far to the city by road; because 
the river wound a good deal and tlie road cut. 
straight from point to point. But it was sev- 
eral miles, and we covered it at pretty nearly 
the speed of a railroad train. 

In spite of his rage, Akbar had perfect con- 
trol of himself. Having missed about half his 
morning swim, and' the herd’s society, he 
proposed to miss nothing else, and there was 
not one cart, -one ekka, one piled-up load in 
all those miles that he did not hit and do his 
utmost to destroy. There ^ not one yellow 
dog that he did not give chase to and try to 
trample on. 

He stopped to pull the thatch from the roof 


of a little house beside the road, but as the 
plying ankus made his head ache he couldn’t 
stay long, enough to finish that job, but scooted 
up-road again in full pursuit of a small auto- 
mobile. while an angry .man shoved his head 
through the hole in the roof of the house and. 
cursed all the .rumps of all the elephants, to- 
gether with the forebears and descendants of 
their owners and their wives. 

it seemed that Akbar was fairly well-known 
thereabouts. The men in the small car shouted 
the news in advance of his coming, and the 
road into the city began to look- like the track 
of a routed army. Every man and animal took 
to his heels, and Akbar trumpeted wild hur- 
rahs as he strained all tendons in pursuit. He 
needed no second wind, because he never lost 
his first, but he took the whole course as far 
as the city gate at a speed that would have 
satisfied Jehu, son of Nimshi, who, the Bible- 
says, made Israel to sin. 

That particular city gate consisted of- an 
arch covered with- carvings of outrageous-look- 
ing gods, and as a picture display it was per-, 
feet, but as an entrance to a crowded city it 
possessed no virtue. It was so narrow that 
only one vehicle could pass at a time, and the 
whole swarm jammed between it and us like 
sticks in front of a drain. ^ 

And not even Akbar’s strength was so great 
that he could shove them through, so the an- 
cient problem of an irresistible force in con- 
tact with an immovable object was presented, 
and solved by Akbar after a fashion of his 
own. 

He picked the softest spot, which was a. wain- 
load of cotton bales, and upset it, c'annoning 
oft that cushion so swiftly as to come within an 
ace of scattering his four passengers across the 
landscape; and discerning, with a swift, strate- 
gic eye that would have done credit to the 
dashingest cavalry general, that tliat rout was 
complete and nothing could be gained- by 
adding to it, he headed for the river and the 
women’s bathing place, took the broad stone 
steps at a dead run, and plunged straight in. 

No ship was ever launched with more per- 
fect aplomb, nor floated more superbly on an 
e.ven keel thaif did Akbar at the women’s bath- 
ing ghai. For a moment 1 thought he proposed 
to lie down there and finish his interrupted 
toilet, but he contented himself with squirting 
w.ater on the sore spot caused by the thumping 
ankus of the driver, and set out to swim up- 
stream. ^ 

I T WAS not until he had reached the second 
ghat and climbed the steps there that Akb^ 
put himself in Napoleon’s crass. When he 
reached the top of the steps no amount of 
whacking with the ankus could make him turn' 
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to the right and follow the city street. He 
turned to the left, tooted a couple of wild 
hurrahs through his newly wetted whistle, and. 
raced to meet the traffic as it struggled through 
the gate in single file! 

There was ruin ripe for harvest, and it 
looked like the proper time to jump. But 
suddenly— with that delightful wheeled panic 
at his mercy, the big brute stopped, stood still 
and looked at them, muttering, and gurgling to 
himself. Instantly the mahout began petting 
him, calling him endearing names and praising 
his wisdom and discretion. J can’t swear that 
the beast understood what was said to him, but 
he acted exactly as if he. did. He picked up 
dust from the street wdth his trunk, blew a 
little of it in the general direction of the de- 
feated enemy, blew a little more on himself, 
and turned his rump towards the gate, as if 
to signify that hostilities were over! 

As he did that, a man who was something of 
an athlete swung, hirhself up on the off-side 
footboard, and a second later the proud face 
of the Gray Mahatma confronted me across 
the saddle-pad alongside King's! 

“You are heavy enough to balance the two 
of us,” he said, as if no other comment were 
necessary. “Wily did you run away from me? 
You can never escape.” 

Well, of course anybody could say that after 
he had found us again. 

“Was it you who checked this elephant?” 1 
asked him, remembering what he had done to 
the black panther, and the snakes; but he did 
not answer. 

"Whe^e do’ you think you are going?” 1 
asked. 

"That is what the dry leaves asked of the 
wind,” he answered. “An observant eye is bet- 
ter than a yearning car, and patience outwears 
curiosity.” 

Suddenly 1 recalled a remark that King had 
made on the beach, and it dawned on me that'^' 
by frightening the mahout into silence .the 
Mahatma might undo the one gain we had 
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made by that plunge and swim. As long as 
the maharajah who owned the ele’fDhant was 
to hear about our adventure, all was well. 
News of us would reach the government. Most 
of the maharajahs are pro-British, because 
their very existence as .reigning princes de- 
pends on that attitude, and they can be relied 
on to report to the British authorities any ir- 
regularity whatever that comes under their 
notice and at the same time does not incrimi- 
nate themselves. 

The same thought probably occurred to 
King, but he was rather too recently recovered 
from drowning to be quick yet off the mark, 
and besides, the Mahatma was between him 
and the mahout, whereas I had a free field. So 
I Lugged at the arm of the second mahout, 
who was sitting behind his chief, and he scram- 
bled down beside me. 

The Mahatma tried to take immediate “ad- 
vantage of that, and the very thing he did 
made it all the easier for me to deal with the 
second mahout, who had made the trip with 
us and who stared into my face with a kind of 
puzzled mistrust. The Mahatma, as active as 
a cat, climbed up behind the chief mahout 
and sat astride the elephant’s neck in the place 
where the second mahout had been, and be- 
gan .whispering. 

“What is your maharajah’s name?” I asked 
my neighbour on the plank. - 

“Jihanbihar,.” he answered, giving a string 
of titles too that had no particular bearing on 
the situation. They sounded like a page of 
the Old Testament. 

“You observe that his favourite elephant is 
about to be stolen with the aid of the Gray 
Mahatma.” 

The fellow nodded, and the expresSfoh of 
his facexwas not exactly pleased; he may have 
been one of a crowd that got cursed by the 
Mahatma for asking too many questions. - 

“He has a reputation, that Mahatma, hasn’t 
he?” I suggested., “You have heard of the 
miracles that he performs?” 
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He nodded again. 

"You see’ that he is talking to the chief 
mahout now? Take my word for it. he is cast- 
ing a spell on him! Would you like to have 
him cast a spell, on you too?" 

He shook his head. 

"Run swiftly then, and tell the maharajah 
sahib.to get a Brahiiian to cancel the spell, and 
you will be rewarded. Go quickly.” 

He dropped from the plank and went off at 
a run just as the Mahatma turned and saw 
him. The Mahatma had been whispering in 
Hhe mahout’s ear, and as his eye met mine I 
laughed. For a' moment he watched the man 
running, and then, as if to demonstrate what 
a strange mixture of a man he was, he laughed 
back at me. He acknowledged defeat instantly, 
and did not appear in the least annoyed by it, 
but on the contrary appeared to accord me 
credit for outwitting him, as undoubtedly I 
had. 

India is hot a democratic country. Nobody 
is troubled about keeping the underworld in 
its place, so mahout or sweeper has the ear of 
majesty as readily as any other man, if not 
even more so. And it would not make the 
slightest difference now what kind of cock-and- 
bull story the mahout might tell to the 
maharajah. However wild it might be it would 
certainly include the fact that two white men 
had ridden to Yasmini's palace on the mahara- 
jah's favourite elephant after having been 
^ fished out of the river by mahouts at the ele- 
phant’s bathing ghat. 

It was the likeliest thing in the world that 
representations would be made that very aft- 
ernoon by telegraph to the nearest important 
British^ official, who would feel compelled to 
make inquiries. The British Government can- 
not afford to have even omknown white men 
mysteriously made away with. 

The Gray Mahatma took all that for 
granted, and nodded comprehendingly. His 
smile, as we neared Yasmini’s palace gate, ap- 
peared to me to include a perfect appreciation 
of the situation. He seemed to accept it as 
candidly as he had acknowledged my frequent 
escapes the night before. 

Ismail opened the gate without demur, and 
Akbar sauntered in, being used to palaces. He 
passed under the first arch into the second 
courtyard, coming to a halt at a gate on the 
far side that was too small for his enormous 
bulk, where he proceeded to kneel without 
waiting for instructions. 

. “Do you feel proud?” the Mahatma asked 
me unexpectedly as he climbed off Akbar’s 
neck. 

Suspecting some sort of verbal trap I did not 
answer him. 

"You are like this elephant. You are able to 


do irreparable damage if you see fit. She was 
as apt as usual when sKe dubbed you Gane- 
shal” 

H e was working towards some point he 
intended to make, like one of those pleas- 
ant-tongued attorneys flattering a witriess be- 
fore tying him up in a knot, so I .was careful 
to say nothing whatever. King came around 
the kneeling elephant and joined us, leaning 
back against the beast and appraising the 
Mahatma with his eyes half closed. 

‘.‘You’re dealing with white men," King sug- 
gested. “Why don't you talk in terms that we 
understand?” 

It seemed difficult for the Mahatma to de- 
scend to .that. He half closed his eyes in turn 
and frowned, as if hard put. to it to simplify 
his thoughts sufficiently— something like a 
mathematicianjiy'ing to i^xplain himself to the 
kindergarten class. 

“I could kill you,” he said, looking straight 
at King. 

King nodded. 

“You are not the kind of man who should 
be killed,” he went on. ' 

“Did you ever hear the fable of the fox and 
the sour grapes?” King asked him, and the 
Mahatma looked annoyed. 

- “Would you rather be killed?” he retorted. 

“ ’Pon my soul, I’m inclined to leave that 
to the outcome,” King answered. “Death 
would mean investigation, and investigation 
discovery of that science you gave us a glimpse 
of.” 

“If I were to let you go—" the Mahatma 
began to argue. 

- “I would not go! Forward is the only way,” 
King interrupted. “You’ve a reason for not 
haying us two men killed. What is it?” 

“I have no reason whatever for preserving 
«this one’s life,” the Mahatma answered, glanc- 
ing at me casually. "For reasons beyond my 
power of guessing he seems to bear a charmed 
existence, but he has my leave to visit the next 
world, and his departure would by no means 
inconvenience me. But you are another mat- 
ter.” ^ . 

" “How so?” King asked. “Mr. Ramsdeh is 
the man who would be inquired for. The In- 
dian Government, whose servant I no longer 
am, might ignore me, but the multimillionaire 
who is Mr. Ramsden’s partner would spend 
millions and make aii international scandal;” 

“I am thinldng of you, not of him. I am 
thinking you are honest,”, said the Gray 
Mahatma, looking into King’s eyes. 

“So is he,” King answered. 

“I am w;ondering whether or not you are 
honest enough to tipust me,”* 'said the Gray 
Mahatma. - ' 
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“Why, certainlyl” King answered. “If you 
would commit yourself I would trust you. 
Why not?" 

“But this nfiaii would not,” said the Mahat* 
ma, nudging me as if I were the elephant. 

“I trust rriy friend King,” 1 retorted. “If he 
decides to truk you, I stand back of him.” 

“Very well then, let us exchange promises.” ■ 

“Suppose we go a little more cautiously and 
discuss them first,” suggested King. 

“I will promise both of you your lives, your 
eventual freedom, and my friendship. Will 
you promise me not ever to go in league with 
her—' 

“ril agree to that unconditionally,” King • 
assured him with a dry smile. 

“—not to try fo learn the secret of the 
science—” 

"Why not?” 

“Because if you should tr,y I could neveV 
save your lives.” . 

“Well, what else?” 

“Will you take oath never to disclose the 
whereabouts of the entrance to the caverns in 
which you were allowed to see the sciences?” 

“I shall have to think that over.” 

“Furthermore, will you promise to take 
whatever means is pointed out to you of help- 
ing India to independence?” 

“What do you mean by independence?” 

“Self-government.” 

“I've been working for that ever since I cut 
my eye-teeth,” answered the King. “So has 
every other British officer and civil servant who 
has any sense of public duty.” 

“Will you continue to work for it, and 
employ the means that shall be pointed out to 
you?” 

“Yes is the answer to the first part. Can’t 
answer the second part until I’ve studied 'the 
means.” 

“Will you join me in preventing that 
princess from throwing the world into fresh 
confusion?” 

“Dunno about, joining you. It’s part of my 
business to prevent her little game,” King an- 
swered. 

“She -has proven herself almost too cle.ver 
even lor us,” said the Mahatma. “She spied on 
us, and she hid so many witnesses behind a 
wall pierced with holes th.ai it would be impos- 
sible for us to make sure of destroying all of 
them. And somewhere; or other she has hidden 
an account of what she knows, so that if any- 
thing should happen to her it would fall into 
the hands of the government and compel in- 
vestigation.” 

“Wise woman!”- King said, smiling. 

“Yesl But not sO altogether wise. Hitherto 
we fooled her for all her cleverness. Her price 
of silence was education in our mysteries, and 
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we have made the education incomprehensi- 
ble.” 

“Then why do you- want my help?” 
“Because she has a plan now that is so 
magnificent in its audacity as to baffle even 
our secret council!” 

King whistled and the Mahatma looked an- 
noyed— whether with himself or King I was 
not sure. 

“That is -what I have been hunting for three 
years— your secret council. I knew it existed; 
never could prove it,” said King. 

“Can you prove it now?” asked the Mahatma 
with even more visible annoyance. 

“I think so. You'll have to help me.” 

"I?” * 

“You or the princess,” King answered. “Shall 
1 join you or her?” ‘ 

“Thou fool! There was a sheep who asked; 
‘Which shall I run with, tiger or wolf?’ Con- 
sider that a moment!” 

K ing showed him the courtesy of consfder- 
ing it, and was silent for perhaps two 
minutes, during which the mahout judged it 
opportune to whine forth his own demands. 
But nobody took any notice of him. 

"You seem checkmate to me,” King said at 
last. “You daren’t kill ray friend or me. You 
daren’t make away with us. You daren’t make 
away with the princess. The princess and sev- 
eral of her women know enough of your secret 
to be able to force your hand; so do my friend 
Mr. Ramsden and 1. Mr. Ramsden and I have 
seen sufficient in that madhouse underneath 
the temple to compel a government inquiry. 
Is it peace or war, Mahatma? Will you intro- 
duce me to your secret council, or will you 
fight to a finish?” 

“I would' rather not fight with you, my 
young friend.” 

“Introduce me, then," King answered, smil- 
ing. ' 

“You don’t know what you ask— what that 
involves.” 

“But I propose to know,” said King. 

The Mahatma never seemed to mind ac- 
knowledging defeat. 

“I see you are determined,” he said quietly. 
“Determination, my young friend, combined 
with ignorance, is a murderer nine times out 
of ten. However, you do not understand that, 
and you are determined. I have no authority 
to make such terms as you propose, but I will 
submit the matter to those whom you desire to 
meet. Does that satisfy you?” 

, King looked immensely dissatisfied. 

“I would rather be your friend than your 
enemy,” he answered. 

"So said light and darkness each to the other 
when they first 'met! You shall have your an- 
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•wer presently. In the meantime will, you try 
not to make my task even more difficult than it 
already is?” . 

King laughed' uncomfortably. 

“Mahatma, I like you well enough, but no . 
terms until 1 have your answer! Sorry! .I’d like 
to be friends with you.” 

“The pity of it is that though you are honest- 
ly determined you are bound to fail,” the 
Mahatma answered; and at that he dismissed 
the whoje subject with a motion of one hand, 
and turned towards Ismail, who was lurking 
'about in the shadows like a well. 

, The Mahatma sent the man to the door of 
the panch mahal with a message that money 
was needed; and the mahout spent the next 
ten minutes in loud, praises of his kneeling 
elephant, presumably on the theory that “if 
pays to advertise”, for it is not only the West 
that worships at that shrine. 

Wheiiclsmail came back with a tray on which 
were several little heaps-of money the mahout 
went into abject ecstasies of mingled jubilee 
and reverence. His mouth betrayed unbelief, 
and his eyes glinted avarice. His , fingei'S 
twitched with agonied anticipation, and he 
began to praise his elephant again, as some 
people recite proverbs to keep themselves from 
getting loo excited. 

The various heaps of money on the tray 
must have amounted to about fifty dollars. 
The mahout spread out the end of his uirban 
by way of begging-bowl, .and the Mahatma 
shopk all the^ money into if so that Ismail ' 
gasped and the mahout himself turned up his 
eyes in exquisite, delirium. 

“Go or you will be too late!” was all the 
Mahatma said to him, and the mahout did not 
wait for a second command, but mounted his 
-.elephant’s neck, kicked the big brute up and 
rode away, in a hiirrv to be oH before he 
should wake up and discover that the whole 
adventure was a dream. 

. But he could not get away with it as easiiy 
as all that. Ismail was keeper of the gate, and^ 
gale was locked. Akbar doubtless could 
have broken down the gate 'if so instructed, 
but even the East, which is never long, on 
gratitude, would hardly do that much damage 
after receiving such a royal largesse. Ismail 
went to unlock the gate, and demanded his 
percentage, giving if though, the Eastern 
name, which tricans “the usual' thing”. 

And the usual argument took place— I ap-; 
preached to listen to it— the usual recrimina- 
tions, threats, counterclaims, abuse, *appeals to 
various deaf deities,' and finally concession- 
after Ismail had made the all-compelling. threat 
to tell the other mahouts how mucli the gift 
had amounted to. I suppose it was instinct' 
that suggested that idea. At any race, it 


worked, and the mahout threw a handful of 
coins to him. • • ' • 

Thereat, of course, there , was immediate 
immense politeness on both sides. Ismail 
prayed that Allah might make the mahout as 
potbellied and idle as his elephant, and the 
mahout suggested to a dozen • corruptible 
deities that Ismail might be happier with a 
thousand children and wives. who were true to 
him. Whereat Ismail opened the gate, and 
Akbar helped himself liberally to sugar-cane 
from a passing wagon; so that everyone was 
satisfied except the rightful owner of the sugar- 
cane. who cursed and wept and called Akbar 
an honest rajah, by way. I suppose, of ex- 
pressing his opinion of all the tax-levying 
powers that be. 

There haj>pened to be a thing they call a 
“constabeel” going by. and the owner of the 
suger-cane appealed to him for justice aiid 
relief. So the “constabeel” prodded Akbar’s 
rump with his truncheon, and helped himself 
too, to. sugar-cane, by way of balancing ac- 
counts. And while the owner of the sugar- 
cane was bellowing red doctrine about that,' 
Ismail went out andslielped himself likewise; 
only more liberally, carrying in an armful of 
the stuff, and' slamming the gate in the faces 
of all concerned. In cynical enjoyment 'of the 
blasphemy outside he sat down then in the 
shadow of the wall to chew the cane and count 
'the change extorted from the mahout.' 

“Behold India selt-goveiaiedl’ I said, turn- 
ing to beckon through the arch between the 
two courtyards. 

Bill the Mahatma was gone! And, unlike 
the Cheshire cat, he had not even left a smile 
behind him— had not even lell .Athelstan King 
behind him. The two had disappeared as si- 
leiuly and as utterly as if they had never been 
there. 

I HUNTED abouf looked, around corners, 
searched ' the next courtyard, and drew 
blank. When I asked Ismail, he mocked me. 

“The Mahatma?' You are like tho.se fools 
who pursue virtue. There never was any!” 

“That mahout named you rightly just now,” 
said I. “He knew your character perfectly.” 

“Thai may be,” Ismail answered, rising to 
his feet. “But he was on an elephant where 
I could not reach him. You think you are* a 
strong man? Feel of that thenl” 

He was old, but no mean adve:^ary. Luckily 
lor him, he did not draw a knife. I hugged 
the wind out of him, whirled him until he was 
dizzy, and threw him-down into his, dog’s cor- 
ner by the gate, not much the worse except for 
a bruise or two. ^ 

“Now!” 1 said. “Which’ way went King 
sahib dad the Gray Mahatma?” 
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“All ways are one, and the one way leads 
to her.” \ 

That was all I could get out of him. So 1 
took the one way, straight' down through the 
courtya^s and und.%f the arches, past the old 
black panther’s cage— the way that King and I 
had taken when we first arrived. But it seemed 
like- a year since 1 had trodden those ancient 
flagstones side by side with King— more than a 
year) It seemed as if a dozen lifetimes ^inter- 
vened. And it also occurred to me that I was 
growing famished and desperately sleepy, and 
I knew that King must be in even worse condi- 
tion. The old black panther was sleeping as I 
went by. and 1 envied him. 

There was a choice of two ways when 1 
reached the fyanqh mahal, for it was feasible to 
enter through the lower door, which was ap- 
parently^ unguarded, and climb the stone stair- 
way that wound inside the wall. However. I 
chose the marble front steps, and barked my 
knuckles, on the door at the top. 

I was kepi waiting several minutes, and then 
lour women opened it in pjace of the custom- 
ary two; and instead of smiling, as on previous 
occasions, they frowned, lining up across the 
threshold. They were older women than the 
others had been, and looked perfectly capable 
of' showing fight; allowing for their'long pins 
and possible hidden weapons I would not 
have given ten cents for my chance against 
them. So 1 asked tor King and the Mahatma. 

They pretended not to understand. They 
knew no Hindustani. My dialect of Punjabi 
was as Greek to them. They knew nothing 
about my clothes, or the suitcase that King 
and'l shai'ed between us, and that, according 
to Yasmini, had been carried by her orders to 
the palace. The words “King”, and “Mahat- 
ma” seemed to convey no meaning to them. 
They made 'it perfectly obvious that they sus- 
pected me of being mad. 

I began to suspect inysell of the same thing! 
Feeling as sleepy as I did, it was not unreason- 
able to suspect myself at any rate of dreaming; 
yet 1 had sufficient power of reasoning left to 
argue that if (hose were dream-women they 
would give way in front of me. So I stepped 
straight forward, and they no more gave way 
than a she-bear will if you call on her when 
she is nursing cubs. Two more women stepped 
out from behind the curtains with long slithery 
daggers in their hands, and somehow I was 
not minded to test whether those were dream- 
daggers or not. 

It was a puzzle to know what to do. The 
one unthinkable thing would be to leave King 
unsought for. Suddenly it occurred to me to 
try that door underneath the steps; so I kissed 
my hand irreverently to the quarterguard of 
harridans and turned my back on them-owhich 


I dare say was the most unwise move that I 
ever made in my whole life. I have done 
things that were more, disastrous in the out- 
come, but never anything more deserving of 
ruin. 
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Have you eyer been tackled, tripped and 
hogtied by women? Run rather than risk it! 

They threw a rope over my shoulders from 
behind, and I felt the foot of one termagant 
in the small of my back as she hauled taut. I 
spun around and stepped forward to slacken 
the noose and free myself, and two more nooses 
went over my head in swift succession. An- 
other caught my right foot— another rny right 
hand! More women came, with more ropes. 
It was only a matter of seconds before they 
were almost, dragging me asu.nde.r as- they 
hauled, two hags to a rope, and every one of 
them straining as if the game were tug-of-war. 

There was nothing else to do, and plenty of 
inducement, so 1 did it. I yelled. I sent my 
voice bellowing through those echoing halls to 
such tune that if King were anywhere in the 
place he would have to hear me. But it did 
me no good. They only produced a gag and 
added that to my discomfort, shoving a great 
lump of rubber in my mouth and wrapping a 
towel over it so tightly that ! could hardly 
breathe. 

Then came Yasmini, gorgeously amused, 
standing at the top of the .steps where the 
inner hall was raised a few feet above the 
outer, and ordering me' blindfolded as well, as 
rendered dumb. . . • 

"For if he can see as well as he can roar he 
will presently know too much," she explained, 
sarcastically. . . 

So they wrapped another towel over my eyes 
apd pinned it with a cursed export safety-pin 
that pierced clean through my scalp. And , the 
harder I struggled the tighter they^pulled on 
the ropes and the- louder -Yasmini laughed, un- 
til I might a's welbhave been on that rack that 
King and I saw in the cavern underneath the 
temple. 

, "So strongT Ganesha-ji!” she mocked. "So 
strong and yet so impotent! Such musclesi 
Look at them! Can the buffalo'hear, or-?are hi’s 
ears stopped too?" 

A woman rearranged the head-towel to make 
sure that my ears were missing nothing, after 
which Yasmini purred her pleasantest. 

"O buffalo Ganesha I would have you 
whipped to death if I thought that would not 
anger Athelstan. What do you mistake me for 
—me who have been twice a queen? That was 
-a. mighty jump from my winclow; and even as 
the buffalo you swani,-Ganesha! Buffalo, buf- 
falo! Who but a buffalo would snatch my 
Athelstan away from me, and then • return 
alone! What have you done with him? Hah! 
You would like to answer that you have done 
nothing with him— buffalo, buffalo! He would 
never have left you willingly nor you him— 
you twp companions who share one foolish 
little bag between you! 


"Does he love you? Hope, Ganesha! Ho'pe 
that he^^loves you. For unless he comes to find 
you, Ganesha, all the horrors that you saw 
last night, and all the deaths, and all the tor- 
tures shall be yours— with alligators at^last to 
abolish the last traces of you! Do you like ‘ 
snakes, Ganesha?. Do you like a. madhouse in 
the dark? 1 think not. Therefore, Ganesha, 
you shall be left to yourself to think a little 
while. Think keenly! Invent a means of find- 
ing Athelstan and I will let you go free for 
his sake. But— fail— to think-^of a successful ■ 
plan— Ganesha— and you shall suffer in every 
atom of your big body! Bass! Take him, away!” 

I WAS frog-marched, and flung face-down- 
ward on to cushions, after which I heard a 
door snap shut and had leisure to work myself 
free from the ropes and gag and towels. It 
took time, for the hussies had drawn the cords 
until- they bit into the muscles, and maybe I 
was twenty minutes about getting loose. Then 
for ten minutes more I sat and chafed . the 
rope-cuts, craving food, examining the room, 
and wishing'’ above all things that conscience 
would let me fall asleep on ,the . feathery, 
scented pillows with which the floor was 
strewn, rather than stay awake on the off- 
chance of ' discovering somehow where King 
might be. 

If was practically a bare room, having walls- 
of painted wdod that sounded solid when I 
made the circuit of the floor and tapped each 
panel in turn. But that proved nothing, for 
even the door sounded .equally, solid; the folk 
who built that palace used solid timber, not 
veneer, and, as I found out afterward, the door 
was nearly a foot thick. On the floor 1 could 
make no impression whatever by thumping, 
and there was no furniture except the pillows ' 
—nothing that I could use for' a weapon. 

But there were the cotton ropes with which 
they had bound me, and before doing' any- 
thing else I knotted them all into one. I had 
no particular reason for doing that beyond the 
general principle that one long rope is usually 
better than a half a dozen short ones in most 
emergencies. i 

There was only one window, and that was 
perhaps two feet high, big* enough, that is, to 
scramble -throjigh, but practically inaccessible 
and barred. The only weapon I had was that 
infernal brass safety-pin that -had held the 
towel to my scalp, and I stuck that away in n;i,y 
clothes like a magpie hiding things on gen- 
eral principles. 

I began to wonder whether it would not be 
wisest after all to lie down and sleep.- But I 
was top hungry to sleep, and it was recogni- 
tion of that fact which produced the right idea. 
Beypnd doubt Yasmini realized that I was 
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hungry. She Jjad threatened me with tortures, 
and was likely to inflict them if she should 
think that necessary; but nothing seemed 
more unlikely than that she would keep me for 
the present without food and water. It would 
be bad strategy, to say the least of it. She had 
admitted that she did-noi want to offend King. 

The more I considered that, the more worth- 
while it seemed to bet on it; and as I had 
nothing to bet with except will power and 
personal convenience, I plunged with both 
and determined to stay awake as long as hu- 
man endurance could hold out. 

There was only one way that food could 
possibly be brought into the room, and that 
was through the massive teak-wood door. It 
was in the middle of the wall, and opened in- 
w^ard; there were no bolts on the inside. Any- 
body opening it cautiously would be able to 
see instantly all down the length of half that 
wall, and possibly two thirds of the room as 
well. 

It would have been hardly practical to stand 
against the door and hit at the first head that 
show'ed, for then if the door should open sud- 
denly it would strike me and give the alarm. 
There was nothing else for it but to stand 
well back against the wall on the side of the 
door on w'hich the hinges were; and as that 
would make the range too long for quick ac- 
tion I had to invent some other means of deal- 
ing wdth the owner of the first head than jump- 
ing in and puncliing.it. 

There was nothing whatever to contrive a 
trap w'ith but the cotton rope and the safety- 
pin, but the safety-pin, like Mohammed’s 
Allah, “made all things possible”. I stuck 
that safety-pin in the woodwork and hung 
the noose in such position that the least jerk 
would bring it down over an intruding head- 
practised the stunt for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then got well back against the wall with 
the end of the line in hand, and waited. 

I have read Izaak. Walton, and continue 
unconvinced. I still class fishing and golf 
together with tiddleywinks, and eschew all 
three as thpughtfuly as I avoid bazaars and 
cocktail parties given by the ladies of both 
Sexes. The rest of that performance was too 
much like fishing with a worm to suit my 
temperament, and although I caught more in 
the end than I ever took with rod and line, 
the' next half-hour was boredom pure and 
simple, multiplied to the* point of torture by 
intense yearning for sleep. , ^ 

B ut patience sometimes is rewardM. I 
very nearly was asleep when the sound of 
a bplt being drawn on the far side of the door 
brought every sense to the alert with that 
stinging feeling that means blood spurting 
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through your veins after a spell of lethargy. 
The bolt was a long time drawing, as if some- 
one were afraid of makin'g too much noise, 
and I had plenty of time to make sure that ray 
trap was in working order. • • 

And when the door opened gingerly at last, 
a head inserted itself, my noose -fell, and I 
hauled taut, I don't know which was' most 
surprised— myself or the Gray Mahatma! I 
jerked the noose so tight that he could not 
breathe, let alone argue the point. I reckon 
I nearly hanged him, for his neck jammed 
against the door, and I did not dare let go for 
fear he' might withdraw himself and collapse 
on the wrong side. I wanted him inside, and 
in a hurry. 

He was about two-thirds unconsdojus when 
I seized him by his one long lock of hair and 
hauled him in, shutting the door again and 
leaning my weight against it, while I pried the 
noose free to save hini from sure death. Those 
cotton ropes don’t render the way a hemp one 
would. And while I was doing that a sicken- 
ing, utterly unexpected sound announced that 
somebody outside the door had cautiously shot 
the bolt again! The Mahatma and T were 
both prisoners! > 

I sat' the old fellow down on a cushion in a 
corner and chafed his neck until the blood 
performed its normal office of revivifying him. 
And as he slowly opened first one eye and then 
the other, instead of cursing me as I expected, 
he actually smiled. 

“The quality of your mercy was rather too 
well strained,” he said in English, “but I thank 
you for the offer nevertheless!” 

“Offer?” I answered. “What offer have I 
made you?” 

“A very friendly offer. But the penalty of 
being in the secret of our sciences is that we 
may not die except in the service of the cause. 
Therefore, my friend, your goodwill fell on 
barren ground, for if you had succeeded in 
killing me, my obligation would have been' 
held to pass to you. and you would have suf- 
fered terribly.” 

“Who locked the door on us just now?” I 
asked him. 

“I don’t know',” he answered, smiling 
whimsically. 

“Very well,” I said, “suppose you work one 
of your miracles! You and King disappeared 
awhile ago simply perfectly from right along- 
side me. Can you repeat the process here and 
spirit me away?” ‘ 

He shook his head. 

“My friend, if your eyes had not been fixed 
on things unworthy of consideration such as 
an elephant's rump and the theft of sugar-cane 
you would have seen us go.” 

“How did you persuade King to leave me 
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standing there without a word of warning?” 1 
demanded. 

‘‘How were you persuaded into this place?” 
he retorted. ' 

* "You mean you gagged and bound him?” 

He smiled again. 

"Your friend was weak from having so near- 
ly been drowned; nevertheless, you overesti- 
mate my powers!” 

“When I first met you, you gripped my 
hand,” 1 answered; “I am reckoned a strong 
man, yet I could not shift your hand a fraction 
of an inch. Now you suggest that you are 
weaker than a' half-drowned man. 1 don’t 
understand you.” 

"Of course you don’t. . That is because you 
don't understand the form of energy that .1 
. useTon the first occasion. Unfortunately I can 
only^'use it when arrangements have been 
made in advance. It is as mechanical as your 
watch, only a different kind of mechanics- 
something, in fact, that some of your Western 
scientists would say has not yet -been in- 
vented.” 

"Well, where’s King?” I asked him. 

"Upstairs. He asked me to bring you. Now 
how can I?” 

He smiled again with that pecuUar^ whim- 
sical helplessness that contrasted so strangely 
with his former arrogance. He xvho had looked 
like a lion when we first encountered him 
seemed now to be a meek and rather weak 
old man^much weaker in fact than could be 
accounted for by the red ring that, my noose’ 
had made on his neck. 

“Is King at liberty?” 1 demanded.- 

"And what do you call liberty?” he asked 
•me blandly; as if he were really curious to 
know my opinion on that object. 

"Can he come and go without molestation?” 

• "If he cares to run that risk, -and is not 
caught. Try not to become ^impatient with 
me.l Anger is impotence! Explanations that • 
do not explain are part and parcel of all reli- 
gions and most sciences; therefore why lose 
your temper? Your friend is free to come and 
go, but must take his chance of being caught. 
He pursues investigations.” 

^ "Where?” 

"Where else than in this palace? Listen!” 

Among all the phenomena of Nature there 
is none more difficult to explain than sound.. 
Hitherto, in that teak-lined room we had 
seemed shut off from the rest of the world com- 
pletely, for the door and walls were so thick 
and the floor so solid, that sound-waves seemed 
unable to penetrate. Yet now a noise rather 
like sandpaper being chafed together began to 
assert itself so distinctly as id seem almost to 
have its origin in the room. In a way it re- 
sembled the forest noise when a breeze stirs 


the tree-tops at night— irregular enough, and 
yet with a kind of pulse in it, increasing and 
decreasing'. 

‘fYou recognize that?” asked the Mahatma. 

I shook my head. 

"Veiled women .walking!” 

"You mean the princesses have come?” 

"A few, and their attendants.” 

"How many princesses?” 

"Oh, not raofc than twenty. ©But each will 
bring at the least twenty attendants, and per- 
haps a score of friends, each of whom in turn 
will have her own attendants. And only the 
princesses and their friends will enter the 
audience hall, which, however, will be sur- 
rounded by .the attendants, whose business it 
will be to see that no stranger, and above all 
no male, shall see or overhear.” 

“And if they were to catch Athelstan King 
up there?” 

"That would be his last and least pleasant 
experience in this world!” 

That was easy enough to believe. I had just 
had an experience of what those palace_women 
could do. 

‘‘She, who learned our secrets, will take care 
that none. shall play that trick on her,” the 
Mahatma went on confidently. ‘‘These women- 
will use the. audience hall she lent to us. Their 
plan is to control the new movement in India, 

, and their strength consist in secrecy. They will 
take all precautions.” 

"Do you mean to tell me,” I demanded, 
"that as you sit here now you are impotent? 
Can’t you work any of your tricks?” 

“Those are not tricks, my friend, they are 
sciences. Can your Western scientists perform 
to order without their right environment and 
preparations?” 

"Then you can’t break that door down, or 
turn loose any magnetic force?” 

"You speak like a superstitious fool,” he 
retorted calmly. "The answer is no.” 

"Thai,” said I, "is all- that I was driving at. 
Do you see 'this?” And I held my right fist 
sufficiently close to his nose to call urgent 
attention. to it. "Tell me just what transpired 
between you and King from the time when 
you disappeared out there in the courtyard 
until you came in here alone!” 

“No beating in the world could make me’ 
say a word,” he answered calmly.. "You'would 
only feel horribly ashamed.” 

» ' • f 

I BELIEVED him, and sat still, he looking- 
at me in a .sort of way in which a con- 
noisseur studies a picture with his eyelids a 
little lowered. 

"Nevertheless,” he went on presently, "I 
observe that I have misjudged you in some 
respects. You are a man of violent temper, 
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which is caveman foolishness; yet you have 
prevailing judgment, which is the beginning 
of- civilization. There is no reason why I 
should' not tell you what you desire to know, 
even though it will do you no good.” 

“I listen,” T answered, trying to achieve that 
air of humility with which chelas listen to 
their gwrics. 

That w'as partly because I really respected 
the man in a way, and partly because there 
was small liarm in flattering him a little, if 
that could induce him to tell me the more. 

‘‘Know' then,” he began, ‘‘that it was my - 
fault that the Princess Yasmini was able to 
play .that trick on us. It was to me that she 
first made the proposal that we .should use 
her audience lialJ for our conference. It was 
I who conveyed that propo.sa] to those whom 
it concerned, and I who persuaded them. It 
was through my lack of diligence that the hid- 
ing-place w'as overlooked in w'hich she and 
certain of her w'onien lay' concfsalcd, so that, 
they overheard some of our secrets. 

“For that I should have been condemned 
to death ai once, and it would have been bet- 
ter if that had been done. 

‘‘Yet for fifty years I have been a man of 
honour. And although it is one of our chief 
requirements that we lay aside such foolish- 
ness as sentiment, nevertheless the seeds of 
sentiment remained, and those men w'ere loath 
to enforce the penalty on me, who had taught 
so many of them. 

‘‘So they compromised, which is inevitably 
fatal. For compromise bears within itself the 
roots of right and wrong, so that whatever, 
good may come of it must nevertheless be- 
.ruined by inherent evil. I bade them use me 
for their studies, and have done witli com- 
promise. but, being at fault, rhy authority was 
gone, so they had their way. 

‘‘They imposed on me the task of making 
use of the Princess Yasmini, and of employing 
her by some means to make a beginning of 
tlie liberation of India. And she sought to 
make u.se of me to get' Athelstan King into 
her clutches. Moreover, believing that her in- 
fluence over us was now too great to be resisted, 
she demanded that Athelstan King' and your- 
self should be shown sciences; and I con- 
sented. believing that thereby your friend 
might be convinced, and would agree to go to 
the United States to shape public opinion. 

‘ Thereafter you know what happened. You 
know also that, because the seeds of com- 
promise were inherent in the plan, my purpose 
failed, instead of consenting to go to the 
United Stales, .Athelstan King insisted on 
learning our scienc^. You and he escaped by 
a dive from the upper window of this palace 
that would not have disgraced two fish-hawks, 


and although you never guessed it, by that 
dive you sentenced me to death. 

“For I had to report your escape to those 
whom it most concernec^ And at once it was 
obvious to them that you w'ere certain to tell 
what you had seen. 

‘‘Nevertheless, there was one chance remain- 
ing that you might both be drowned; and one 
chance that you might be’' recaptured before 
you could tell anyone what you-bad seen. And 
there was a third, chance that, if you j>hould 
•be rec^tured, you might be persuaded to 
promise never to reveal .what little of our 
secrets you already know. In that case your 
lives miglu be spared, although not mine. 

‘‘So it was laid upon me to discover where 
you were, and to bring you back if pos.siblc. 
And on the polished table in that cave in 
which you saw Benares and Bombay and Lon- 
don and New York, I watched you swim down 
the river until you w'ere rescued by the ele- 
phants. 

‘‘So tiicn I went to meet you and bring 
you back.” 

‘‘What if we had refused?” 

■“That elephant you rode-^hah! One word 
from me and the mob would have blamed you 
for the darhage. They would have pulled you 
from the’ elephant and beaten you to death. 
Such processes are very simple to anyone who 
understands mob-passions. Just a word— just a 
hint— and the rest is inevitable.” ^ 

“But you say you are under sentence- of 
death. What if you should refuse to obey 
them?” « 

- _ “Why refuse? What good would that do?” 

“But you were, at liberty? Why not run 
away?” 

“Whither? Besides, should 1, who have en- 
forced the penalty of death on so many fools, 
disloyal ones and fanatics, reject it for myself 
when I myself have failed? There is nothing 
unpleasant about deatli, my friend, although 
the manner of it may be terrible. But even 
torture is soon over; and the sting is gone from 
torture when the victim knows that the cause 
of science is thereby being advanced. They 
will learn from my agonies.” 

“Suit yourselfl” I urged him. “Each to his 
own amu.sement. What happened after I 
turned to watch the elephant at the gate?” 

“Those on w'honi the keeping of our secret 
rests considered that, none would believe-^ou, 
even if you w'ere to tell what you have seen. 
But Athelstan ^King is different. For many 
years the Indian Government has accepted his 
bare word. Moreover, we knew that we can 
also accept his word. He is a man whose 
promises are as good as money, as the saying is. 

“So after you turned aside to watch an ele- 
phant, those who were watching us opened 
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hidden door and Athelstan King was made 
prisoner from- behind. They carried him 
bound and gagged into a cavern such as those 
you visited; and there he was confronted by 
the Nine Unknown, who asked him whether 
or not he would promise never to reveal what 
he had seen.” 

The Mahatma paused. . 

“Did he promise?”, I asked him. 

“He refused. What , was more, he dared 
them to make away with him, saying that the 
mahout who had accompanied us hither would 
already have informed the Maharajah Jihan- 
bihar, who would certainly, report to the gov- 
ernment. And I, , standing beside him, con- 
firmed his statement.” 

44'Y7’OU seem to have acted as prosecuting 
J. attorney against yourself!” I said. • 

“No, I simply told the truth," he answered. 
“We who calculate in terms of eternity and 
infinity have scant use for untruth. I told the 
Nine Unknown the exact truth— that this man 
Athelstan King might not be killed, because 
of the consequences; and that whatever he . 
might say to ^certain officers of the govern- 
ment would be believed. So they let him go 
again, and set midnight tonight as the hour 
of the beginning of my death.” 

“Did King know that his refusal to promise 
entailed your death?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Why didn't you tell him?” 

“Because it would not have been true, my 
friend; 1 had already been sentenced to death. 
His promise could make no possible difference 
to my fate. They let him go, and ordered me 
to present myself at midnight; so I went with 
him, to preserve him from the cobras in. a. 
tunnel through which he must pass, 

“I. brought him into this palace by hidden 
ways, and after I had shown him the audience 
hall, where these princesses are to meet, he 
asked me to go and find you-^that being easier 
for me than for him, because none in this 
palace would be likely to question me, whereas 
he would be detected instantly and watched, 
even if not prevented. And when I had found 
you— and you nearly killed me— someone, as 
you know, locked the door and shut us in here 
together. • 

“It is all one to me,” he added with a shrug 
of the shoulders; “I have only until midnight 
at any event, and it makes small difference 
where 1 spend the intervening hours. Perhaps 
you would like, to sleep a little? Why not? 
Sleep, and I will keep watch.” 

But, badly though I needed sleep, that sort 
of death-watch did- not quite appeal. Besides, 
gentle and honest and plausible though the 
Gray Mahatma now seemed, there was still 


something within me that rebelled at trusting 
him entirely. He had been all along too mys- 
terious, and mystery is what irritates most of 
us more than anything else. It needs a m'an 
like Athelstan King to^recognize the stark hon- 
esty of such a man as that Gray Mahatrha; and 
Athelstan King was not there to set the exam- 
ple. I preferred to keep awake by continuing 
to question him. 

“And d'you mean that those devils will 
deliberately torture you to death after you 
surrender voluntarily?” I asked. 

“They are not devils,” he answered solemn- 
ly, - 

“But they’ll torture you?” 

“What is called torture can hardly fail to 
.accompany the process they will put me 
through— especially if I am to be honoured as 
I hope. For a long time we have sought to 
make one experiment for which no suitable 
sub ject could be found. For. centuries it has 
been -believed that a certain scientific step is 
possible; but the subject on whom the experi- 
ment is tried must be one who knows all our 
secrets and well understands the manipulation 
of vibrations of the atmosphere. 

“It is seldom that such a one has to be sen- 
tenced to 'death. And it is one 'of our laws^ 
that death shall never be imposed on 'anyone 
not deserving of it. There are many, myself 
included, who would cheerfully have offered 
ourselves for that experiment at any time had 
it been allowed.” 

“So you’re really almost contented with the 
prospect?" I suggested. 

“No, my, friend.' I am discontented. And 
-for this reason: It may be that the Nine Un- 
known, who are obliged by the oath of bur 
order to be stern and devoid of sentiment, will 
discover how pleased I would be to submit 
myself to that experiment. And in that case, 
in place of that experiment they would feel 
obliged merely to repeat some test that I have 
seen a dozen timei” 

“And throw your body* to the alligators 
afterwards?”. 

“In that case, yes. But if what I hope takes 
place there will be nothing left for the alli- 
gators— nothing but bones without moisture in 
them that will seem ten centuries old.” 

CHAPTER VI 

THE cave' OF BONES 

T he Gray Mahatma sat still, contemplat- 
ing, with apparent equanimity, his end 
that should begin at midnight, and I sat 
contemplating him, when suddenly a new idea 
. occurred to me. 
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“You intend to surrender to your execu- 
tioners at midnight?" I asked him. 

He nodded gravely. 

“Suppose she keeps us locked in here; what 
then? You say you can't use your science to 
get out of here. What if you’re late for the 
assignation?" 

“You forget," he said, with a deprecating 
gesture, “that they can see exactly where I am 
at any timel If they enter the cavern of vision 
and turn on the power they can see us now. in- 
stantly. They know perfectly well that my in- 
tention 'is to surrender to them. Therefore 
they will take care to make my escape from 
this place possible.” 

Five minutes later the door opened sudden- 
ly, and six women marched in. Two of them 
had wave-edged daggers, two had clubs, and 
the other two brought food and water. It was 
pretty good food, and there was enough of it 
for two; but the women would not say. a word 
in answer to my questions. 

They set the food and water down and filed 
out one by one, the last one guarding the 
retreat; of all the rest and slipping out back- 
ward, pulling the door shut after her. Whereat 
I offered the Mahatma food and drink, but he 
refused the hot curry and only accepted a little 
water from the brass carafe. 

VThey will feed me special food to-night, for 
I shall need my strength," he explained; but 
the explanation was hardly satisfying. 

I did not see how he could be any stronger 
later on for having let himself grow weaker in 
the interval. Nevertheless I have often noticed 
this— that the East can train athletes by meth- 
ods absolutely opposite to those imposed by 
trainers in the West, and it may be that their 
asceticism is based on something more than 
guesswork. I ate enormously, and he sat and 
watched me with an air of quiet amusement. 

He seemed to grow more and more friendly 
all the time, and to forget that he had made 
several attempts on my life, although his yel- 
low eyes and lionlike way of carrying his head 
still gave you an uncomfortable feeling, not of 
mistrust but of incomprehension. 

I began to realize how accurately King had 
summed him up; he was an absolutely honest 
man, which was why he was dangerous. His 
standards of conduct and motives were utterly 
different from ours, and he was honest enough 
to apply them without compromise or warn- 
ing, that was all. 

I was curious about fiis death sentence, and 
also anxious to keep awake, so I questioned 
him further, asking him point blank what 
kind of experiment they were going to try on 
him, and what would be the use of it. He 
meditated for about five minutes before an- 
swering: 


^“Is it within your knowledge that those who 
make guns seek ever to make them powerful 
enough to penetrate the thickest armour; and 
that the men who make armour jeek always to 
make^. it strong enough to resist the most pow- 
erful guns, so that first the guns are stronger, 
and then the armour, and then the guns- and 
then the armour again, until’ nations groan 
beneatlj the burden of extravagance? You 
know that? 

“Understand, then, that that is but imitation 
of a higher law. A fragment of the force that 
• we control is greater than the whole power of 
all the guns in the world, and forever we 
are seeking the knowledge of how to protect 
ourselves against it, so that we may safely ex- 
periment with higher potencies. As we learn 
the secret of safety we increase the powef, and 
then learn more safety, and again increase the 
power. Perpetually there comes a stage .at 
which we dare not go forward— yet— because we 
do not yet know what the result of higher 
potencies will be on our own bodies. Do you 
understand me? So! There will be an experi- 
ment tonight to ascertain the utmost limit of 
our present ability to resist the force.” 

“You mean they'll try the force on you?" 

• He nodded. 

“Why not' use an alligator? There are lots 
of creatures that die harder othan a human 
being.” 

“It must be one who understands,” he an-# 
swered, “Not even a neophyte would do. It 
must be one of iron courage, who will resist to 
the last, enduring agony rather tlian letting in 
death, that would instantly end the agony. If 
must be one who knows the full extent of all 
our knowledge, and can therefore apply all 
our present resources of resistance, so that the 
very outside edge of safety, as if were, may be 
measured accurately.” 

“And how long is the process likely to last?” 

I asked him. 

«“Who knows?” he answered. “Possibly 
three days, or longer. They will feed me 
scientifically, -and will increase the potencies 
‘ gradually, , in order to observe the exact ef- 
fects at different stages. And some of the more 
painful stages they will repeat again and 
again, because the greater the pain the greater 
the difficulty of registering exact degrees of 
resistance. The higher vibrations are not by 
any means always the most painful, any more 
than the brightest colours or the highest notes 
are always the most beautiful.” 

“Then you are to use your knowledge of 
resistance against their knowledge of force— is 
that it?” 

He nodded. • 

“Isn’t there a chance, then, that you may 
hold out to a point that will satisfy them? A 
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point, I mean, at which you’ll be more useful 
to them alive than dead? Surely if you should 
live and tell them all about it that would serve 
the purpose better than to have you dead and 
silent for ever?" 

H e smiled like a schoolteacher turning 
down a promising pupil's suggestion. 

. “They will vibrate every atom of flgsh and 
every drop of moisture frofn my bones before 
they have finished,”, he answered, “and they 
will do it as gradually as possible, seeking to 
ascertain exactly the point at which human 
life ceases to persist. My part will be to retain 
my faculties to the very end, in order to 
exercise resistance to the last. So a great deal 
-depends on my courage.' It is possible^that this 
experiment may carry science forward to a 
point where it commences a new era, for if we 
can learn to survive the higher potencies a 
while new realm will lie before us awaiting 
exploration.” 

“And'if you refuse?” 

.“A dog’s death!” 

“Have they no use for mercy?” 

“Surely. But mercy is nor treason. It ..would 
be treason to the cause to let me live. I failed. 
I let the secret out. 1 must die. That is the. 
law., If they let me live the next one who 
failed would quote the precedent, and within 
a century or so a 'new iaw of compromise 
would have crept in. Our secrets would be all 
out, and the world would use our knowledge 
to destroy itself. No. They show their mercy 
by making use of me, instead of merely throw- 
ing my dead carcass to the alligators.” 

“If you will tell me your real name I will 
tell them at Johns Hopkins about your death, 
and-perhaps they will inscribe your record on 
some roll of martyrs,” I suggested. 

I think that idea tempted him, for his‘ giyes 
brightened and grew strangely softer for a 
moment. He was about to speak, but at that 
moment the door opened again, and things 
be$an to occur that drove all thought of Johns 
. Hopkins from our minds. 

About a dozen women entered this. time. 
They did not trouble to tie the Mahatma, but 
they bound me as the Philistines did Samson, 
and then threw a silken bag over my head by 
way oL blindfold. The bag would have been 
perfectly effective if I had not caught it in my 
teeth as they drew it over my shoulders. It did 
not take long to bite a hole in it, nor much 
longer to move my head about until I had 
4he hole in front of my right eye, after which 
I was able to see fairly well where they were 
leading me. 

Women of most lands are .less generous 
than men to anyone in their power. Men 
would Bave been satisfied to let me follow 


them along or march in front of them, pro- 
vided 1 went fast enough to; suit them, but 
those vixens hardly treated me as* human. Per- 
-haps they thought that unless they beat. " 
shovpd, prodded and ^kicked me all the way 
along those corridors and -up the gilded stairs 
I might forget who held the upper hand for 
the moment; but I think not. 

I think it was simply sex-venom— the half- 
involuntary vengeance that the underdog in- 
flicts on the other when positions are reversed. 
When India’s women finally break purdah and 
enter politics openly we shall see more cruelty 
and' savagery, for that reason, than either the 
French or Russian terrors had to show. 

I was bruised and- actually bleeding in a 
dozen places when they hustled rhe -down a 
corridor at last, and crowded me into a nar- 
row ante-room, where the two harridans who 
had handled me iiardesh had the worst of it. 

1 gave them what in elephant stables is known 
as the “.squeeze”, crushing them to right and 
left against projecting walls; . whereat they 
screamed, and I heard the reproving voice of 
the Malia.tma just behind me: 

“Violence is the folly of beasts. ‘Patience 
and strength are one!” 

But they were not sticking pins into his ribs 
and thighs to humiliate and discourage .him. 
He was being led by either hand and cooed to 
softly in the sort of way that members of th'e 
Dorcas Guild would treat a bishop. It was 
easy enough for him to feel magnanimous. I 
managed to tread hard on one foot, and to 
.squeeze two more wop:iert as they shoved me 
through a door into a vast audience hall, and 
the half-suppressed screams were music in my 
ears. 1 don’t see why a woman who, uses pins 
on a prisoner should be any more immune 
than a man from violent retaliation. 

,^hen they had shut the door they stripped .. 
the silk bag- off over my head, and, holding 
by . the arms, four on either side, dragged 
me to the middle of a hall that was at least as 
large as Carnegie Hall in New York, and two 
or three thousand times as sumptuous. 

I stood on a strip of carpet six feet wide, 
facing a tlirone that faced the door I had 
entered by. The throne was under a canopy, 
and formed the center of a horseshoe ring of 
gilded chairs, on every one of which sat a 
heavily veiled woman. Except that, they were 
marvellously dressed in all the colours, of the 
raii^bow and so heavily jewelled that they 
flashed like-the morning dew, there w^as noth-' 
ing to, identify any of the women except one.'' 
She .was Yasmini, And. she sat on the 
throne in the centre, unveiled, unjewelied, and 
content to outshine all of them without any 
kind of artificial aid.' 

She, sat under a hard white light directed 
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from behind a lattice 'in the wall thnt would 
have exaggerated the slightest imperfection of 
looks or manner; and she looked like a fairy- 
book queen— like the queen you used to think 
of in the nursery, when your aunt read stories 
to you and the illustrated Sunday supplements 
had not yet disillusioned you as to how queens 
wear their hats. 

She was Tiiania, with a touch of Diana the. 
Huntress, and decidedly something of Athena, 
goddess of wisdom, clothed in flowing cream 
that showed the outlines of her figure, and 
with sandals on her- bare feet. Not a diamond. 
Not a jewel of any kind. Her hair w^^^jound 
up in the Grecian fashion and shone like yellow 
gold. ■ . 

Surely she seemed to have been born for 
the very purpose of presiding. Perhaps she 
was the only one who was af ease,, for the 
others shifted restlessly behind their veils, 
and had that vague, uncertain air that goes 
with inexperience— although one woman, 
larger-looking than the rest, and veiled in em- - 
broidered black instead of colours, sat on a 
chair near the throne with a rather more nervy 
looking"' outline. There were more than a 
hundred women in there all told. 

Y .ASMiNi’S change*of countenance'at sight 
of ,my predicament was instantaneous. I 
don't doubt it was her fault that I had been 
mistreated on the way up, for these women had 
seen me bound by her orders and mocked by 
her a couple of hours previously. But now she 
saw fit to seem indignant at the treatment I 
liad suffered, and she made even the ranks 
of veiled princesses shudder as she rose and 
stormed at my captors, giving each word a 
sort of whiplash weight. 

■‘Shall a guest of mine suffer in my house?” 
One of the women piped up with a com- 
plaint against n)e. I had trodden on her foot 
and crushed her against a door-jamb. ^ 
“Would he had slain you!” she retorted. 
“She-dogI Take her away. I will punish her 
afterwards! Who stuck pins into him? Speak, 
or I will punish all of you!” 

None owned up, but three or four of them 
who had not been able to come near enough 
to 'do me any damage betrayed the others, 
so she ordered all except four of them out of 
the room to await punishment at her con- 
venience. And then she proceeded to apologize 
to me with such royal grace and apparent 
sincerity that 1 wondered whom -she sus- 
pected of overhearing her. Wondering, my 
eyes wandering, I noticed the woman veiled 
in black. She was an elderly-looking female, 
rather a'ouchcd up in her gorgeous shawl, as if 
troubled with rheumatism, and neither her 
hands nor her feet were visible, both being 


hidden deep in the folds of the long sari. 

The next instant Yasmini flew into a passion 
because the Mahatma and I were kept stand- 
ing. The Mahatma was not standing, as a 
niatter of fact; he had already squatted on the» 
floor beside me. The women brought, us 
stools, but the Mahatma refused his. Thinking 
1 might be less conspicuous sitting than stand- 
ing. I'sat down on my stool, whereat Yasmini 
began showering the women with abuse for 
not having supplied me with better garments. 
Considering the long swim, the dusty ride on 
an elephant, and two fights with women, dur- 
ing which they had been ripped, nearly into 
rags, the clothe.s were not half bad! 

’ So they brought me a silken robe that was 
woven ai! over vyith pictures of the Indian 
gods. .And 1 sat feeling rather like a Roman, 
with that gorgeous toga wrapped around me; 

1 might have been bearing Rome’s ultimatum 
to tile Amazons, supposing those bellicose 
ladies to have existed in Rome’s day. 

But it was presently made exceedingly clear 
to me that Yasmini. and' not I, was deliverer 
of ultimatums. She had .the whole future of 
the world doped out, and her golden voice 
proceeded to herald a few of' the details in 
cmeliiflous Punjabi. 

“Princesses,” she began, although doubtless 
some of them were not princesses, “this holy 
and benign Mahatma has been sentenced to 
die tonight, by those who resent his "having 
trusted women with royal secrets. He is too 
proud to appeal for mercy, too indifferent 
to his own welfare to seek la avoid the unju.st 
penalty. But there are others who are proud 
and who are not indifferent! 

“We women are Loo proud to let this Gray 
Mahatma die on our account! And it shall 
not be said of us •that' we consented to the’ 
death of the man who gave us our first glimpse 
of the ancient mysteries! I say the Gray Ma- 
hatma shall not die tonight!” 

That challenge rang to the roof, and the 
women fluttered and thrilled to it. I confess 
that it thrilled me, for 1 did not care to think 
of the Mahatma's death, having come rather 
to like the man. The only person in the hall 
who showed no trace of the interest was the 
Mahatma himself, who squatted on the car- 
pet close beside me as stolid and motionless 
as a bronze idol, with his yellow lion’s 'eyes 
fixed on Yasmini straight ahead of him. 

“These men, who think themselves omni- 
potent. who own the secret of the, royal sci- 
ences,” Yasmini went oii, “are no less human 
than the rest of us. If I alone had learned the 
key to their secrets, they might have made an 
end of me, but there were others, and they 
did not know how many others! Now there are 
more; and not only women, but men! And not 
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only men, but known menl Men who are 
known to the governmentl Men whom they 
dare, not try to make away with! 

“It is true that if they should destroy . the 
.Grey Mahatma none would inquire for him, 
. for he left the world behind him long ago, 
and none knows his real name or the place 
he came from. But that is not so in the case 
of these other men, one of whom sits ‘beside 
Jiim now. Already' Maharajah Jihanbihar has 
inquired by telegraph as to their names and 
their business here, and the government agents 
will be here within a day or two. Those two 
white men must be accounted for. Let them, 
then, account to us for the Gray Mahatma^s 
life!” 

I' glanced sideways at.'the Gray Mahatma. 
He seemed perfectly indifferent. He was not 
even interested in the prospect of reprieve. I 
think his thoughts were miles away, although 
his eyes stared straight ahead at Yasraini. But 
he w'as interested in something, and I received 
the impression that he was waiting for that 
something to happen. His attitude was almost 
that-of a telegraphist listening for sounds that 
have a meaning for him, but none for the 
common herd. And all at once I saw him nod 
and beckon with a crooked forefinger. ^ 

There was nobody in that hall whom he was 
beckoning to. He was nodding to Yasmini. I 
saw then that his eyes, although they looked 
straight at her, were focussed beyond her for 
infinity. And there came to mind that 'cham- 
ber in the solid rock below the Tirthankers’ 
temple in which the granite table stood on 
which whoever knew'the secret could see any- 
thing, anywherel I believe that 1 am as sane 
a“s you who read this, and I swear that it 
seemed reasonable to me at that moment -that 
the Gray Mahatma knew he was visible to 
watchers in that cavern, and that he was signal- 
ling, and if she did she certainly ignored it. 
Perhaps she believed that her hornets’ nest of. 
women could stand off any invasion or inter- 
ference from without. At any rale, she went 
on unfolding her'instructions to destiny with 
perfectly sublime assurance. 

“It is only we women who can arouse India 
.from the dream of the Kali-Yug. It is only in 
a free India that the royal sciences can ever 
be stripped of their mystery. India is chained 
at present by opinions. Therefore opinions 
must be burst or melted.' Melting is easier. It 
is hearts that melt opinions! Let these men, 
therefore, take this Gray Mahatma<with them 
to the United States and let them melt opin: 
ions there! Let them answer to us for the 
Mahatma’s life, and to us for the work they 
do yonder! , . 

“And lest they feel that they have been 
imposed upon—that they are beggars sent to 


beg on behalf of' beggars— let us pay them 
royally! Lo, there sits one of these men beside 
the Cray Mahatma! I invite you, royal women, 
to provide him with the wherewithal for that 
campaign to which we have appointed him 
and his friend.” 

S HE -'herself set the example by throwing 
a purse at me— a leather wallet stuffed full 
of English banknotes— and the others had all 
evidently'^come prepared, for the room rained 
money for about two minutes. Purses fell on 
the Mahatma and on me in such profusion that 
surely^Midas. never felt more opulent— al- 
though the Mahatma look no notice of„them 
even when one hit' him in the face. 

There were all kinds of purses, stuffed with 
all kinds of money, but mostly paper money; 
some,, however, had gold in them, for I heard 
the gold jingle, and the darned things hurt . 
you when they landed like a rock on some 
part of your defenseless anatomy. Take them 
on the whole those women made straight shoot- 
ing, but not even curiosity' was strong enough 
to make me pick up one pune and count its 
contents. 

I rose and Lowed acknowledgment without 
intending, to commit myself, and without' 
touching any of the purses, which would have 
been instantly interpreted as signifying accep- 
tance. But I sat down again pretty /promptly, 
for 1 had no sooner got to my feet than the 
woman in black got up too, and, throwing 
aside the embroidered sari, disclosed none 
other than Athelstan King, looking sore-eyed 
from lack of sleep and rather weak from all . 
he had gone through, but humorously deter- 
mined nevertheless. 

Yasmini laughed aloud. Evidently she was 
in the secret. But nobody else had known, as 
tire flutter of excitement proved. I think most 
of the women were rather deliciously scan- 
dalized, although some of them were so im- 
bued with ancient prejudices that they drew / 
their own veils all the close^ and seemed to 
be trying to hide behind one another. In 
fact, anyone interested in discovering which 
were the progressives and which the reaction- 
aries, in that assembly could have made a good 
guess in that minute, although it might* not 
have done him much good unless he had a- . 
good memory for the colours and patterns 
of san'x. A woman veiled in the Indian fashion 
is not easy to identify. 

But before they could make up their minds 
whether to resent or applaud the trick that 
King had played on them with- Yasmini’s ob- 
vious collaboration, King was well under 
way with a speech that held them spellbound. 

It would have held any audience spellbound 
by its sheer stark manliness. It was straighter 
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from the shoulder than Yasmini’s eloquence, 
and left absolutely “nothing to imagination. 
Blunt, honest down rightness,- that was the- 
key of it, and it took away the breath of all 
those women used to the devious necessities of 
purdah politics. 

“My friend and I refuse,” he said, and 
paused to let them understand that thoroughly.- 
“We refuse to accept your money.” 

Yasmini, who prided herself on her in- 
stantly ready wit, was too astonished to retort 
or to try to stop him. It was clear at a glance 
that she and King., had had some sort of con- 
ference while the Mahatma and I were locked 
up- together, and she- had . evidently expected 
King to fall in line and accept the trust 
imposed on him. Even now she seemed to 
think that he might be coming at concession 
in his own way. for her face had a look of 
expectancy. But King had nothing in his 
bag of surprises except disillusion. 

“You see,” he went on, “we can no longer 
be. compelled. We might be killed, but that 
would bring prompt punishment. Maharajah 
Jihanbihar has already started inquiries about 
us, by telegraph, which, as you know, goes 
swiftly. We, or else our slayers, will have to be 
pro’duced alive presently. So we refuse to ac- 
cept orders or money from, anyone. But as 
for the Mahatma— we accord him our protec- 
tion. There is only one power we recognize as 
able to impose death penalties. We repudiate 
all usurpation of that power. If the Mahatma 
thinks it will be safer in the United Stares my 
friend and I will see that he gets there— at 
our expense. 

“It was in my mind,” he went on, “to 
drive, a hard bargain with the Mahatma. I was 
going to offer him protection in return for 
-knowledge. But it is not fair to drive bargains 
with a man so closely beset as he is. Therefore 
1 offer him protection without' terms.”. 

With that he tossed the black sari aside and 
strode down the narrow carpet to where the 
Mahatma sat ^beside me, giving Yasmini a 
mere nod of courtesy as he turned his back 
on her. And until King reached us the Ma- 
hatma squatted there beckoning one crooked 
forefinger, like a man trying to coax a snake 
out of its hole. King stood there smiling and 
looked down into his eyes, which suddenly lost 
their look of staring into infinity. He recog- 
nized King, and 'actually smiled. 

“Well spoken!” he said rather patronizingly. 
“You are brave and honest. Your government 
is helpless, but you and your friends shall live 
because of that offer you just made to me.” 

Yasmini was collecting eyes behind King's 
%back, and it needed no expert to know that 
a hurricane was cooking; but King, who knew 
her temper well and must have been perfectly 
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aware of danger, went on talking calmly to 
the Mahatma. 

“You're reprieved too, my friend.” 

The Mahatma shook his head. 

“Your government is powerless. Listen!” 

A t THAT moment 1 thought he intended 
us to li.sten to Yasmini, who was giving 
• orders to about a dozen women, who had en- 
tered the hall through a door behind the 
throne. But as 1 tried to catch the purport of 
her orders, I heard another sound that, how- 
ever distant, is as perfectly unmistakable as 
boom .of a bell, for instance, or any other 
that conveys its instant message to- the. mind. 
If you have ever heard the roar of a mob, 
never mind .what mob, or where, or which 
language it roared in. yom will never again 
mistake that sound for anything else. 

“They have told the people,” said the Ma- 
hatma. “Now the people will tear the palace 
down unless 1 am released. Thus I go free to 
my assignation.” . 

We were not the only ones who recognized 
that tumult. Yasmini was almost the first to 
'be aware of it, and a-second after her ears 
had caught the sound, women came running in 
with word from Ismail that a mob was thunder- 
ing at the gate, demanding the Mahatma. A 
second after that the news had .spread all 
through the hall, and although there was no 
panic there was perfectly unanimous decision 
what to do. The mob wanted the Mahatma. 
Let it have him! They clamoured to have the 
Mahatma driven forth! 

King turned and faced Yasmini again at 
last, and tliei^ eyes mCt down the length of 
that long carpet. He smiled, and she laughed 
back at him. 

“Nevertheless,” said the Mahatma, laying a 
hand on King’s shoulder, and reaching for me 
with his other hand, “she is no more to be 
trusted than the lull of the typhoon. Come 
with me.” 

And with an arm about each of us he started 
to lead the w^ay out through the maze of cor- 
ridors and halls. 

He was right. She was not to be trusted. She 
had laughed at King, but the laugh hid desper- 
ation, and before we reached the door of the 
audience hall at least a’ score of women 
pounced on King and me to drag us away 
from the Mahatma and . make us prisoners 
again. And at that the Mahatma showed a new 
phase of his extraordinary character. 

• I was well weary by that time of being 
mauled by women. Suddenly the Mahatma 
seized my arm, and gave tongue in a re- 
sounding, strange, metallic voice such as I 
never heard before. It brought the whole sur- 
ging assembly to rigid attention. It was a 
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note of command, alarm, announcement, chal- 
lenge, and it can'ied in its sharp reverberation 
something of the solemnUy of an opening 
salvo of big guns. You could have heard a 
pin drop. 

"1 go. These two come with me. Shall 1 
wait and let the mob come in to fetch me 
forth?” 

But yasmini had had. time now in which to 
recover her self-possession, and she was in no 
mood to be out-generalled by any man whom . 
she had once tricked so badly as to win his 
secrets from him. Her ringing laugh was an 
answering challenge as she stood- with ode 
hand holding an arm of the throne in the Atti- 
tude of royal arrogance. 

“Goodl Let the mob come! 1 too can man- 
age mobsl” 

Her voice was as arresting as his, although' 
hers lacked the clamorous quality. There was 
no doubting her bravery, nor her conviction 
that she could deal with any horde that might 
come surging through the gates. But she was 
not the only woman in the room by more than 
ninety-nine, and certainly ninety-nine of them, 
were not her servants, but invited guests whom 
she had coaxed from their purdah strongholds 
partly by . the lure of curiosity and partly by 
skilful playing ^n their newborn aspirations. 

Doubtless her own women knew her re- 
sourcefulness, and they might have lined up 
behind her to resist the mob. But not those 
others! They knew too well what the result- 
ing reaction would be, if they should ever be 
defiled by such surging “untouchables” as 
clamoured at the gate for a sight of their be- 
loved Mahatma.,, To be as much as seen by 
those casteless folk within doors was such an 
outrage as never would be forgiven by hus- 
bands all too giad of an excuse for clamping 
tighter yet the bars 'of tyranny. 

There was a perfect scream -of fear and in- 
dignation. It was like the clamour of a thou- 
sand angry parrots, although there was worse 
in it than the hideous anger of any birds. 
Humanity afraid outscandais, outshames any- 
thing. 

Yasmini, who would no more have feared 
the same number of men than if they had 
been trained animals, knew well enough that 
she had to deal now with something as ruth- 
■'less as herself, .with all her determination but 
without her understanding. It was an educa- 
tion to see her face change, as she stood and 
eyed those women, first accepting the challenge, 
because of her own indomitable spirit, then 
realizing that, they could not be browbeaten in: 
to bravery, as men often can be, but that they 
must be yielded to if they were not to stampede 
from under her hand. 

She stood there reading them as a two-gun 


man might read the posse that had summoned 
Kim to surrender; and she deliberately chose 
surrender, with all tne future chances that en- 
tailed, rather than the certain, absolute defeat 
that was the alternative. ■ But she' carried a 
high hand even while surrendering. . 

“You are afraid, all you women?" she ex- 
claimed with one of her golden laughs. “Well 
—who shall blame you? This is too much to 
ask of you so soon. We will let the Mahatma 
go and take his friends with him. You may 
go!” she said, nodding regally to us three. 

But that was not enough for some of them. 
The she-bear with her cubs in springtime is a 
mild creature compared to a woman whose 
ancient prejudices have been interfered with, 
and a typhoon is more reasonable. Half a 
dozen .of them screamed that two of us were 
white men who had trespassed within the pur-' 
dah, and that we should be killed. 

“Cornel” urged the Mahatma, tugging at 
King and me. 

W E WENT out of that hall at a dead run 
with screams of "Kill them! Kill theml 
Kill them!” shrilling behind us. And it may 
be that Yasmini conceded that point too, or 
perhaps she was unable to -prevent, for we 
heard swift footsteps following, and I threw 
off that fifteen-thousand-doilar toga in order 
to be able to run more swiftly. 

The Mahatma seemed to*' know that palace 
as a rat knows the runs among the tree-roots, 
and he took us down dark passages and stairs 
into the open with a speed that, if it did not 
^baffle pursuit, at any rate made it easier for 
pursuers to pretend to lose us. Yasmini was no 
fool. She probably called the pursuit oft.- 
We emerged into the same courtyard, where 
the marble stairs descended to the pool con- 
taining one great alligator. And we hurried 
from court to court in 'the same cage where 
the pan-lher . pressed himself against the bars, 
simultaneously showing fangs at King and me, 
and begging to have his ears rubbed. The Ma- 
hatma opened the cage door, again using no 
key that I could detect although it was a pad- 
lock that he unfastened, and shoved the 
brute to one, side, holding him by the scruff of 
the neck while King and I made swift tracks 
for the door at die back of the cage. 

But this time we' did not go through the 
tunnel full of rats and cobras. There was 
another passage on the same level with the 
courtyard that led from dark* .chamber to 
chamber until we emerged at last through, an 
opening in the wall behind the huge image 
of a god into the gloom of the Tirthankers’ 
'^temple— not that part of it that we had visited' 
before, but another section fronting on the 
street.. 
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And we could heai the crowd now very dis- 
tinctly, egging one another on to commi^the 
unforgivable offence and storm, a woman’s 
gates. They were shouting for the Gray Ma- 
hatma in chorus; it had grown into a chant 
already, and when a- crowd once turns its 
collective yearnings into a single chant.it is 
only a matter of minutes before the g|tes go 
down, and blood flows, and all those outrages 
occur that none can account for afterwards. 

As long as men do their own thinking, de- 
cency and self-restraint ■ are uppermost, but 
once lei what the leaders call a slogan usher 
in the crowd psychology, and let the slogan 
turn into a chant, and the Gardarene swine 
become patterns of condact that the wi.^iest 
crowd in the world could improve itself by 
imitating. 

“Think! Think for yourselves!’’ said the 
Gray Mahatma, as if he recognized the 
thoughts that were occurring to King and me. 

Then, making a sign to us to stay where 
we were, he left us and strode out on the 
temple porch, looking down on the street that 
was choked to the bursting-point with men 
who sweated and slobbered as they swayed in 
time to the chant of “Mahatma! O Mahatma! 
Come to us, Mahatma!” 

King and I could see them through the 
jambs of the double-folding teipple door. 

The Mahatma stood looking down at them 
for about a minute before they recognized him. 
One by one, then by sixes, then by dozens, they 
grew aware of him; and as that happened they 
grew silent, until the whole street was more 
still than a forest. They held their breath, and 
let it out. in sibilant whispers like the voice 
of a little wind moving' among leaves; and he 
did not speak until they were almost aburst 
with expectation. 

“Go home!” he said then, sternly, “Am I 
your property that ye break gates to. get me? 
Co home!” 

And they obeyed him, in sixes, in dozens, 
and at last in one great stream.. 

T he Gray' Mahatma stood watching the 
crowd until the last, sweating nonde- 
cript had obediently disappeared, and then re- 
turned into tlie temple to dismiss King and me. 

“Come with us,” King urged him; but he 
shook his head, looking more lionlike than 
ever, for in his yellow eyes now there was a 
blaze as of conquest. 

He carried his head like a . man who has 
looked fe;ar in the face and laughed at it. 

“1 have my assignation to keep,” he said 
quietly. 

“You mean with death?” King asked him; 
and he nodded. 

“Don’t be too sure!” 

/ 


King's retort was confident, and’ his smile 
was like the surgeon’s who proposes to reas- 
sure his patient in advance of the operation. 
-Rut the Mahatma’s nijnd was set on the end 
appointed' for him', and there was neither 
■grief nor discontent in his voice as he an- 
swered. . 

“There- is no such thing as being too sure.” 

“! shall use the telegraph, of course,” King 
assured him'. “If nece.s.sary to save your life I 
shall have you arrested.” • 

The Mahatha smiled. 

“Have you money?” he asked pleasantly. 

“I shan’t need money. I can send an offi- 
cial telegram.” 

“I meant for your own needs,” said the 
Mahatma. ' '' 

; “1 think I know 'where to borrow ^ few 
rupees.” King answered. “They’ll trust me for 
the railway tickets.” 

“Pardon me, my friend. It was my fault 
that your bag and clothes got separated from^ 
you. You had money in the bag. That shall be 
adjusted. Never mind how much money. Let 
us see how much is here.” 

That sepmed .a strange way of adjusting ac- 
counts. but there was logic in it nevertheless. 
There would be no use in offering us more 
than was available, and as for himself he was 
naked except for his saffron smock. He had 
no purse, 'nor any way of.hiding money omhis 
person. 

He opened his mouth wide and made a 
noise exactly like a bronze bell. Some sort of 
priest came running in answer to the summons 
and showed no surprise when given- peremp- 
tory orders in a language of which 1 did-not 
understand one word. 

ITHIN two minutes the priest was back 
again bearing a tray that was simply 
heaped with money, as if he 'had used the 
thing for a scoop to get . the stuff out of a 
treasure chest. There was all kinds— gold, 
silver, paper, copper, nickel— as if those 
strange people simply threw into a chest all 
that they received exactly as they received it. 

King look ^ hundred-rupee note from the 
tray,? and the Gray Mahatma waved the rest 
aside. ' The priest departed, and a moment 
later 1 heard the clash and chink of money 
falling on money; by the spuiid it fell quite a 
distance, as if the treasure 'chest were an 
open cellar. 

“Now,” said the Gray Mahatma, placing a 
hand on the shoulders of each of us, “go, and 
forget. It is not yet time to teach the world 
our sciences. India is not yet ripe for freedom. 
I urged them to move too soon. Go, ye two, 
and tell none what ye have seen, for men will 
only call you fools and liars. Above all, never 
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seek to learn the secrets, for that means death 
—and there are such vastly easier deaths. Good- 
byl" . 

He turned and was gone in a moment, 
stepping sidewise into the shadows. We could 
not find him again, although we hunted until 
the temple priests came and made it obvious 
that they would prefer our room to' our com- 
pany. They did hot exactly threaten us, but 
refused to answer^ questions, and pointed at the 
open door as if they thought that was what 
we were looking for.- 

S O WE sought the sunlight, which was as 
refreshing after the ternplc gloom as a cold 
bath after heat, and turned first of all in the 
direction of Mulji Singh’s apothecary, hoping 
to find that Yasmini had lied, or had been 
mistaken- about that bag^^ 

But Mulji Singh, although fabulously glad 
to see us, had no bag nor anything to say about 
its disappearance. He would not admit that 
we had left it there. 

“You have been where men go mad, sahibs," 
was all the comment he would make. 

“Don’t you understand that we’ll protect 
you against these people?” King insisted'. 

For answer to. that Mulji Singh hunted 
about amorig the shelves for a minute, and 
presently set down a little white paper package 
on a corner of the table. 

“Do you recognize that, sahib?” he asked. 
“Deadly aconite,” said King, reading the 
label. 

“Can you protect me against it?” 

“You’re safe if you let it alone,” King 
answered unguardedly. 

“That is a very wise answer, sahib,” said 
Mulji Singh, and set the aconite back on the 
highest shelf in the darkest corner out of 
reach. 

So, as. we could get nothing more out of 
Mulji Singh except a tonic that he said would 
preserve us both from fever, we .sought the 
telegraph office, making as straight for it as 
the winding streets allowed. The door was 
shut^ With my ear to a hole in the shutters I 
could hear loud snores within. King picked up 
a stone and started to thunder on the door 
with it. * ■ 

The ensuing din brought heads to every up- 
per. window, and rows of other heads, like 
trophies of a ghastly hunt, began to decorate 
the edges of the roofs. Several people shouted 
to us, but King went on hammering, and at 
last a sleepy telegraph babii, half in and half 
out of his black alpaca jacket, opened to us. 

“The wire is broken,” he said, and slammed 
the door in our faces.. 

King picked up the stone and beat'another 
tattoo. • 


“How long has the wire been broken?” he 
demanded. 

“Since morning.” 

“Who sent the. last message?” 

"Maharajah Jihanbihar sahib.” 

“In full or in. code?” 

“In code.” 

He "slammed the door again and bolted it, 
and whether or not he really fell asleep, within 
the minute he was giving us a perfect imita- 
tion of a hog snoring. What was more, the 
crowd began to take its cue from the babu, and 
a roof-tile broke af- our feet as a gentle 
reminder that we had the town’s permission to 
depart. Without caste-marks, and in those 
shabby, muddy, torn clothes, we were obvious- 
ly undesirables. 

So we made for the railroad station, where, 
since we had money, none could refuse to sell 
us third-class tickets. But, though we tried, we 
could not send a telegram from there either, 
although King took the station babu to one 
side arid proved to him beyond argument that 
he knew the secret service signs. The babu was 
extremely sorry, but the wire was down. The 
trains were being run for the present on the 
old block system, one train waiting in a 
station until the next arrived, and'so on. 

So, although King sent a long telegram iri 
code from a junction before' wa reached 
Lahore, nothing had been done about it by 
the time we had changed into Christian 
clothes at our hotel and called on* the head of 
the Intelligence Department. And by then it 
was a day and a half* since we had seen the 
Gray Mahatma. ’ 

The best part of another day was wasted 
in consulting and convincing men on whose 
knees the peace of India rested. They were nat- 
urally nervous about invading the sacred 
privacy of Hindu temples, and still more so of 
investigating Yasmini’s doings in that nest of 
hers. There were men among them "who took 
no stock in such tales as. ours anyhow— hard 
and fast Scotch pragmatists, who doubted the 
sanity of any man who spoke^ seriously of 
anything that they themselves had not heard, 
seen, smelt, felt and tasted. Also there .was 
one man who had been jealous of Athelstan 
King all his years in the service, and he jumped 
at the chance of obstructing him at last. 

A FTER we had told our story-at least twenty 
times, more and more men being brought 
in to listen to it, who only served.^to increase . 
incredulity and water down belief, King saw 
fit to fling his even temper to the winds and 
try what anger could accomplish. By that time 
there were eighteen of us, sitting around a 
mahogany table at midnight, and King brought 
his fist down with a crash that split the table 
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and offended the dignity of more than one 
man. 

“Confound the lot of you!” he thundered. 
‘Tve been in the service twenty-one years, 
and I’ve repeatedly brought back scores of 
wilder tales -than this. ' But this is the first 
time that I’ve been disbelieved^ I’m not in the 
service now. So here’s my ultimatuml You 
take this matter up— at once— or I take it up on 
my own account! For one thing. I’ll write a 
full account in all the papers of your -refifaal 
to investigate. Suit yourselves!” 

^They did not like it; but they liked his 
alternative less; and there were two or three 
men in the room, besides, who were secretly 
on King’s side, but, hardly cared to betray 
their opinions in the face of so much oppo-. 
sition. They did not care to seem too credu- 
lous. It was they who suggested with a half- 
humorous air of concession that no harm 
could be done by sending a committee of in- 
vestigation to discover whether it were true 
that living men were held for experimental 
purposes beneath that Tirthanker temple: and 
one by one the rest yielded, somebody, how- 
ever, imposing the ridiculous proviso that the 
Brahmin priests must be consulted first. 

So, what with one thing and another, and 
one delay and another, and considering that 
the wire had been repaired and no. less than 
thirty Brahmin priests were in the secret, the 
outcome was scarcely surprising. 

Ten of us, including four pqlicejnen, called 
on the Maharajah Jihanbihar five full days 
after King and I had last seen the Mahatma; 
and after we had w^asted half a morning in 
pleasantries and jokes about stealing a ride on 
his elepliant, we rode in the Maharajah’s two- 
horse landaus to the Tirthanker temple, where 
a priest, who looked blankly amazed, consented 
at once to be our guide through the sacred 
caverns. 

But he said they were no longer sacred. He 
assured us they had not been used at all for 
centuries. And with a final word of caution 
against cobras, he led the way, swinging a 
lantern with no more suggestion of anything 
unusual than if he had been our servant see- 
ing us home on a dark night. 

He even offered to take us through the 
cobra tunnel, but an acting deputy high com- 
missioner turned on a flashlight and showed 
those gooseneck heads all bobbing in the dark, 
and that put an end to all talk of that ven- 
ture, although the .priest was cross-examined 
as to his willingness to go down there, and 
said he was certainly willing, and everybody 
voted that “deuced remarkable”, but “didn’t 
believe the beggar” nevertheless. 

He showed us the “Pool of Terrors”, filled 
with sacred alligators that he assurM us were 


fed on goats provided by the superstitious 
townsfolk. He said that they were so tame that 
they w'ould not attack a man, and offered to 
prove it by walking in.* Since that entailed no 
risk to the committee they, permitted him 
to do it, and he walked alone across the cause- 
way that had given King and me such trouble- 
a few nights before. Far from attacking him, 
the alligators turned their backs and swam 
away. 

The committee waxed scornful, and made 
numbers of jokes about King and me of a sort 
that a man doesn't listen to meekly as a rule. 
So I urged the committee to try the same 
trick, and they all refused. Then a rather 
bright notion occurred to me, and I stepped 
in myself, treading gingerly along the under- 
water causeway. And I was hardly in the water 
before the brutes all turned and came hurrying 
back— which took a little of the steam out of 
that committee of investigation. They be- 
came less free with their opinions. 

- So we all walked around the alligator pool 
by a passage that the priest showed us, and 
one by one we entered all the caves in which 
King and I had seen the fakirs and the victims 
undergoing torture. 

The caves were the same, except that they 
were cleaner, and the ashes had all been 
washed away. There was nobody in them; 
not. one soul, nor even a sign to\betray that 
anyone had been there for a thoasand years. 

There were the same cells surrounding the 
cavern in which the old fellow had sat read- 
ing from a roll of manuscript; but the cells, 
w'ere absolutely •’ empty. I suggested taking 
flashlight photographs and fingerprint im- 
pressions of the doors and walls. But nobody 
had any magnesium, and the policemen said 
the doors might have been scrubbed in any 
case, so what was the use? And the priest with 
the lantern sneered, and. the others laughed 
with him, so that King and 1 were made- to 
look foolish once more. 

Then we all went up to the temple court- 
yard, and descended the stairs through the 
hole in the floor of the cupola-covered stone 
platform. And there stood the lingam on its 
altar at the foot of the stairs, and there were 
the doors just as we had left them, looking 
as if they had' been pressed into the molten 
stone by an enormous thumb. I thought we 
were going to be able to prove something of 
our story at last. 

But not so. The priest opened die first door 
by kicking on it with his toe, and one by one 
we filed along the narrow passage in pitch 
darkness that was broken only by the swinging 
lantern c^ied by the man in front and the 
occasional flashes of an electric torch. King, 
one pace ahead, of me, swore to himself savage- 
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ly all the way, and although I did not feel as 
keenly as he did about it, because it meant a 
lot less to me what the committee might think,' 
I surely did sympathize ,with him. 

If we had come sooner it was beyond belief 
that we should not have caught those experts 
at their business, or at any rate in process of 
removing the tools of their strange trade. 
There must have been some mechanism con- 
nected with their golden light, for instance, 
but we could discover neither light nor any 
trace of the means of making it. Naturally the 
committee refused to believe that there had 
ever been any. 

T he caverns were there, just as we had seen 
them, only without- their contents. The- 
granite table, on which we had seen Benares, 
London and New York, was gone. The boxes 
and rolls of manuscript had vanished from 
the cavern in which the little ex-fat man had 
changed lead into gold before bur eyes. 

The pit in the centre of the cavern, "in 
which the fire-w'alkers had performed, still 
held ashes, but the ashes were cold and had 
either been slaked with water or else water 
had been admitted into the:pit fro^ below'. At 
any rale, .the pit was flooded, and nobody 
wanted the job of wading into it to look for 
apparatus. So there may have been parapher- 
nalia hidden under those ashes for aughf that 
I know. • ^ ' 

It was a perfectly ridiculous investigation; 
its findings were n^ot worth a moment’s atten- 
tion of any genuine scientist. Subsequently, 
newspaper editors wrote glibly of the gullibili- 
ty of the human mind, with King’s name and 
mine in full-sized letters in the middle of the 
article. “ 

About the only circumstance that the in- 
vestigating committee could not make jokes 
about was the cleanliness -of all the passages 
and chambers. There was no dust, no dirt 
anywhere. You could have eaten off the floor,- 
.and there was no way of explaining how the 
dust of ages had not accumulated, unless those 
caverns had ' been occupied and thoroughly 
cleaned within a short space of time. 

One fat fool on the committee wiped the 
sweat from the back of his neck in the lantern- 
light and proposed at last that the committee 
should 'firrd that King and I had been the 
victims of delusion— perhaps of hypnotism. E 
asked him point-blank what, he knew about 
hypnotism. He tried to sidestep the question, 
but I pinned him down to it and he had to 
confess that he knew nothing about it what- 
ever; whereat I iskeS each member of -the 
committee whether or not he could diagnose' 
hypnotism, and they all had to plead igno- 
rance. So nobqdy seconded that motion. 


King had lapsed into a sort of speechless 
rage. He had long been used to having his 
bare word accepted on any point' whatever, 
having laboured, all his military years to just 
that end, craving that integrity of vision and 
perception that is so vastly more than honesty 
alone, that the blatant unbelief of these 
opinionative asses overwhelmed him for the 
moment. 

There was not one man on the committee 
who had ever done anything more dangerous 
than shooting snipe, nor one who had seen 
anything more inexplicable than spots be- 
fore his eyes after too much dinner. Yet they 
mocked King and me in a sort of way that 
monkeys in the tree-tops' mock a tiger. 

“Let’s go,’’ said somebody at last. "I've had 
'enough of this. We’re trespassing, as well 
as heaping indignity on estimable Hindus." 

“Go!" retorted Kin^ “I wish you Would! 
Leave Ramsden and me alone in here. There’s 
a cavern we haven’t seen yet. You’ve formed 
your opinions. Go and publish them; they’ll 
interest )^ur friends."- 

He produced a flashlight of his own. and led 
the way .along the 'passage, I following. The. 
committee hesitated, and then one. by one 
came after us, more anxious, I think, to com- 
plete the fiasco than to unearth facts. 

But the door that King tried to open would 
not .yield. It was the only door in all those 
caverns that had refused to swing open at the 
first touch, and this one was fastened so 
rigidly that it might have been one with the 
frame for all the movement mir blows on it 
produced. Our guide swore he did not know 
the secret of it, and our letter of authority in- 
cluded no permission to break down doors or 
destroy property in any way at all. 

It looked as though we were blocked, and 
the committee were all for the air and leaving 
that door unopened. King urged them to go 
and leave'it— told them flatly that neither they 
nor the world would be any wiser for anything 
whatever that they might do— was as beastly 
rude, in fact, as he knew how to be; with 
the result that they set , their minds on seeing 
it through, for fear least we should find some- 
thing after all that would serve tor an argu- 
ment against their criticism. 

/ 

N either King nor I were worried by the 
letter of the committee’s orders, and I 
w'ent to look for a rock to break' the door down 
with. They objected, of course, and so did the 
priest, but I told them they might blame the 
violence on me, and. furthermore suggested 
that if. they suppose’d they were able to 
prevent me they might try. Whereat the 
priest did discover a way of opening the 
door, and that was. the only action in the 
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least resembling the occult that any of us saw 
that day. 

There were so many shadows, and they so 
deep, that a knob or trigger of some kind 
might easily.have been hidden in the darkness 
beyond our view; but the strange part was that 
there was no bolt to the door, nor any slot into 
which a bolt could slide. 1 believe the rock was 
held shut by the pressure of the surrounding 
rock, and -that the priest knew some way of re- 
leasing it. 

We entered a bare cavern, which was ap- 
parently an exact cube of about forty feet. It 
was the only cavern in all that system of 
caverns whose walls, corners,, roof and floor 
were all exactly smooth. It contained no 
furniture of any kind. 

But exactly in the middle of the floor, with 
hands and feet pointing to the four corners 
of the cavern, was a grown man’s skeleton, 
complete to the last tooth. King had brought 
a compass with him, and if that was reasonably 
accurate, then the arms and legs of the skele- 
ton were exactly oriented, north, south, east 
and west; there was an apparent inaccuracy 
of a little less than five degrees, which was 
no doubt attributable to the pocket instru- 
ment. 

One of the committee members tried to pick 
a bone up, and it fell to pieces in his fingers. 
Another man touched a rib, and that broke 
brittlely. I picked up' the broken piece of rib 
and held it in the rays of King’s flashlight. - 

“You remember?” said King in an undertone 
to me. “You recall the Gray Mahatma’s words? 
‘There will be nothing left for the alligators! 
There’s neither fat nor moisture in that bone; 
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it’s like chalk. See?” He squeezed it in his 
fingers and it crumbled.' 

“Huhl This fellow has been dead for cen- 
turies,” said somebody. "He can’t have been a 
Hindu, or they’d have burned him. No use 
wondering who he was; there's nothing to 
identify him with— no hair, no clothing— noth- 
ing but dead bone.” 

“Nothing! Nothing whatever!’’ said the 
priest with a dry laugh, and began kicking the 
bones here and there air over the cavern. They 
crumbled as his foot struck them, and turned 
to dust as he trod on them— all except the teeth. 
As he kicked the skull across the floor the teeth 
scattered, but King and I picked up a few of 
them, and 1 have mine yet— two molars and 
two incisors belonging to a man, who to my 
mind was as much an honest martyr as any in 
Fox’s book. 

“Well, Mr. King,” asked one of the commit- 
tee in his choicest. note of sarcasm, “have. you 
any more marvels to exhibit, or shall we ad- 
journ?” 

“Adjourn by all means,” King advised him. 
■' “We know it ail, eh?” 

“Truly, you know it all,” King answered 
without a smile. 

Then speaking sidewise in an undertone to 
me: 

"And you and I know nothing. That’s a bet- 
ter place to start from, Ramsden. I don’t know 
how you feel, but I’m going to track their sci- 
ence down until I’m dead or master of jt. The 
very highest knowledge we’ve attained is igno- 
rance compared to what these fellows showed 
us. I'm going 'to discover their secret or break 
my neck!” IBB 
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By Gilbert Collins 

Only the extraordinarily courageous, or those touched with madness, dared attempt the 
towering, frozen barriers that guarded the secret of Lost Tibet’s Phantom Valley. But three 
there were who ignored all warning and 
portent in their quest for its amazing heritage, 
ordained when the world was young, and jeal- 
ously held by the Nine, those strange, grim 
mystic shadows which were more than mortal. 

This great fantastic novel will feature the 
February issue of this magazine. On the news- 
stands November 21. Be sure not to miss it! 



'-AND HE 
BUILT A 

CROOKED HOUSE-" 

By Robe^^ A. HeinSeim 


The Hollywood architect’s 
House of the Future had every- 
thing; it was, all conceded, a 
dream house,, “right out of this 
world”. . . . That’s what his 
clients discovered when they 
went in. .. . 


A MERICANS are considered crazy any* 

ZjL where in the world. 

They will usually concede a basis for*^ 
the accusation but point to California as the 
focus of the infection. Californians stoutly 
maintain that their bad reputation is derived 
solely from the acts of the inhabitants of Los 
Angeles County. Angelenos will, when pressed, 
admit the charge but explain hastily, “It’s 
Hollywood. It’s not our fault— we didn’t ask 
for it; Hollywood just grew.” 

The people in Hollyw'ood don't carej' they 
glory in it. If you are interested, they will 
drive you up Laurel Canyon “—where we keep 
the violent cases.” The Canyonites— the brown- 
legged women, the trunks-clad men constantly 
busy building and rebuilding their slap-happy 
unfinished houses— regard with faint contempt 
the dull creatures who live down in the flats, 
and treasure in their hearts the secret knowl- 
edge that they, and only they, know how' to 
live. 

Lookout Mountain Avenue is the name of 
a side canyon which twists up from Laurel 
Canyon. The other Canyonites don’t like to 
have it mentioned; after all, one must draw 
the line somewherel 

High up on Lookout Mountain at number 


8775, across the street from the Hermit— the 
original Hermit of Hollywood— lived Quintus 
Teal, graduate architect. 

Even the architecture of southern California 
is different. Hot dogs are sold from a struc- 
ture built like and designated “The Pup.” Ice 
cream cones come from a giant stucco ice 
cream cone, and neon proclaims “Get the 
Chili Bowl HabitI” from the roofs of build- 
ings which are indisputably chili bowls. Gaso- 
line, oil, and free road maps are dispensed 
beneath the wings of tri-motored transport 
planes, while the certified rest rooms, in- 
spected hourly for your comfort, are located 
in the cabin of the plane itself. These things 
may surprise, or amuse, the tourist, but the 
local residents, who w'alk bareheaded in the 
famous California noonday sun, take them, as 
a matter of course. 

Quintus Teal regarded the efforts of his 
colleagues in architecture as faint-hearted, 
fumbling, and timid. 

HAT is a house?” Teal demanded of his 
friend, Homer Bailey. 

“Well—” Bailey admitted cautiously, “speak- 
ing in broad terms, I’ve always regarded a 
house as a gadget to keep off the rain.” 

“NutsI You’re as bad as the rest of them.” 

“1 didn’t say the definition was complete—” 

“Complete! It isn’t even in the right direc- 
tion. From that point of view we might just 
as well be squatting in caves. But I don’t 
blame you,” Teal went on magnanimously, 
“you’re no worse than the lugs you find prac- 
ticing architecture. Even the Moderns— all 
they've done is to abandon the Wedding Cake 
School in favor of the Service Station School, 
chucked away the gingerbread and slapped on 
some chromium, but at heart they are as con- 
servative and traditional as a county court- 
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‘You’re such a genius, suppose you get us out of here. . . 
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house. Neutral Schindlerl What have those 
bums got? What’s Frank Lloyd Wright got 
that I haven’t got?” 

“Commissions,” his friend answered suc- 
cinctly. 

“Huh? Wha’ d’ju say?” Teal stumbled 
slightly in his flow of words, did a slight 
double take, and recovered himself. “Com- 
missions. Correct. And why? Because I don't 
think of a house as an upholstered cave; I 
think of it as a machine for living, a vital 
process, a live dynamic thing, changing with 
the mood of the dweller— not a dead, static, 
oversized coffin. Why should we be held down 
by the frozen concepts of our ancestors? Any 
fool with a little smattering of descriptive 
geometry can design a house in the ordinary 
way. Is the static geometry of Euclid the only 
mathematics? Are we to completely disregard 
the Picard-Vessiot theory? How about modular 
systems?— to say nothing. of the rich suggestions 
of stereochemistry. Isn’t there a place in 
architecture for transformation, for homomor- 
phology, for actional structures?” 

“Blessed if I know,” answered Bailey. “You 
might just as well be talking about the fourth 
dimension for all it means to me.” 

“And why not? Why should we limit our- 
selves to the— Say!" He interrupted himself 
and stared into distances. “Homer, I think 
you’ve really got something. After all, why 
not? Think of the infinite richness of articula- 
tion and relationship in four dimensions. 
What a house, what a house—” He stood quite 
still, his pale bulging eyes blinking thought- 
fully. V 

Bailey reached up and shook his arm. “Snap 
out of it. What the hell are you talking about, 
four dimensions? Time is the fourth dimen- 
sion; you can’t drive hails into that.’" 

Teal shrugged him off. “Sure. Sure. Time 
is^a fourth dimension, but I'm thinking about 
a fourth spatial dimension, , like length, 
breadth and thickness. For economy of ma- 
terials and convenience of arrangement you 
couldn’t beat it. To say nothing of the saving 
of ground space— you could put an eight-room 
house on the land now occupied by a one-room 
house. Like a tesseract— ” 

“What’s a tesseract?” 

“Didn’t you go to school? A tesseract is a 
hypercube, a square figure with four dimen- 
sions to it, like a cube has three, and a square 
has two. Here, I’ll show you.” Teal dashed 
out in the kitchen of his apartment and re- 
turned with a box of tooUipicks which he 
spilled on the table between them, brushing 
glasses and a nearly empty Holland gin bottle 
carelessly aside. “I’ll need some plasticine. I 
had some around here last week.” He bur- 
rowed into a drawer of the littered desk which 


crowded one corner of his dining room and 
emerged with a lump of oily sculptor's clay. 
Here's some.” 

“What are “you going to do?” 

‘Til show you.” Teal rapidly pinched off 
small masses of the clay and rolled them into 
pea-sized balls. He stuck toothpicks into four 
of these and hooked them together into a 
square. “There! That’s a square.” 

“Obviously.” 

“Another one like it, four more toothpicks, 
and we. make a cube.” The toothpicks were 
now arranged in the, framework of a. square 
box, a cube, with the pellets of clay holding 
the corners together. 

Teal continued, “Now we make another 
cube just like the first one, and the two of 
them will be two sides of the tesseract.” 

Bailey started to help him roll the little 
balls of clay for the second cube, but became 
diverted by the sensuous feel of the docile 
clay and started working and shaping it with 
his fingers. 

“Look,” he said, holding up his effort, a 
tiny figurine, “Gypsy Rose Lee.” 

“Looks more like Gargantua; she ought to 
sue you. Now pay attention. You open up 
one corner of the first cube, interlock the sec- 
ond cube at one corner, and then close the 
corner. Then take eight more toothpicks and 
join the bottom of the first cube to the bottom 
of the second, on a slant, and the top of the 
first to the top of the second, the same way.” 
This he did rapidly, while he talked. 

“What's that supposed to be?” Bailey de- 
manded suspiciously. 

“That’s a tesseract, eight cubes forming the 
sides of a hypercube in four dimensions.” 

“It looks more like a cat’s cradle to me. 
You've only got two cubes there anyhow. 
Where are the other six?” 

“Use your imagination, man. Consider the 
top of the first cube in relation to the top of 
the second; that’s cube number three. Then 
the two bottom squares, then the front faces of 
each cube, the back faces, the right hand, the 
left hand— eight cubes.” He pointed them 
out. 

“Yeah, I sec ’em. But they still aren’t cubes; 
they’re whatchamucallems— prisms. They are 
not square, they slant.” 

“That's just the way you look at it, in per- 
spective. If you drew a picture of a cube on a 
piece of paper, the side squares womld be 
slaundiwise, wouldn’t they? That’s perepec- 
tive. When you look at a four-dimensional 
figure in three dimensions, naturally it looks 
crooked. But those are all cubes just the 
same.” 

“Maybe they are to you, brother, but they 
still look crooked to me,” 
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T eal ignored the objections and went on. 

“Now consider this as the framework of 
an eight-room house; there’s one room on 
the ground floor— that’s for service, utilities, 
and garage. There are six rooms opening off 
it on the next floor, living room, dining room, 
bath, bedrooms, and so forth. And up at the 
top, completely inclosed and with windows 
on four sides, is your study. Therel How do 
you like it?” 

"Seems to me you have the bathtub hang* 
in'g out of the living room ceiling. Those 
rooms are interlaced like an octopus.” 

"Only in perspective, only in perspective. 
Here, I’ll do it another way so you can see 
it.” This time Teal made a cube of tooth- 
picks, then made a second of halves of tooth- 
picks, and set it exactly in the center of the 
first by attaching the corners of the small 
cube to the large cube by short lengths of 
toothpick. "Now— the big cube is your ground 
floor, the little cube inside is your study on 
the top floor. The six cubes joining them 
are the living rooms. See?” 

Bailey studied the figure, then shook his 
head. "I still don’t see but. two cubes, a big 
one and a little one. Those other six 
things, they look like pyramids this 'time in* 
stead of prisms, but they still aren’t cubes.” 

"Certainly, certainly, you are seeing them 
in. different perspective. -Can’t you see that?” 

“Well, maybe. But that room on the in- 
side, there. It’s completely surrounded by the 
thingamujigs. I thought you said it had win- 
dows on four sides. 

"It has— it just looks like it was surrounded. 
That’s the grand feature about a tesseract 
house, complete outside exposure for every 
room, yet every wall serves two rooms and an 
eight-room house requires only a one-room 
foundation. It’s revolutionary.” 

"That’s putting it mildly. You’re crazy, 
bud; you can’t build a house like that. That 
inside room is on the inside, and there she 
stays.” 

Tea! looked at his friend in controlled 
exasperation. "It’s guys like you that keep, 
architecture in its infancy. How many square 
sides has a cube?” 

“Six.” 

"How many of them are inside?” 

"Why none of 'em. They’re all on the out- 
side.” 

"All right. Now listen— a tesseract has eight 
cubical sides, all on the outside. Now watch 
me. I’m going to open up this tesseract like 
you can open up a cubical pasteboard box, 
until it’s flat. That way you’ll be able to see 
all eight of the cubes.” Working very rapid- 
ly he constructed four cubes, piling one on 
top of the otlier in an unsteady tower. He 
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then built out four more cubes from the four 
exposed faces of the second cube in the pile. 
The structure swayed a little under the loose 
coupling of the clay pellets, but it stood, eight 
cubes in an inverted cross, a double cross, as 
the four additional cubes stuck out in four 
directions. "Do you see it now? It rests on 
the ground floor room, the next six cubes 
are the living rooms, and there is your study, 
up at the top.” 

Bailey regarded it with more approval than 
he had the other figures. "At least I can under- 
stand it. You say that is a tesseract, too?” 

"That is a tesseract unfolded in three 
dimensions. To put it back together you 
tuck the top cube into the bottom cube, fold 
those side cubes in till’ they meet the top 
cubes and there you are. You do all this 
folding through a fourth dimension of course; 
you don’t distort any of the cubes, or fold 
them into each other.” 

Bailey studied the wobbly framework fur- 
ther.. "Look here,” he said at last, "why don’t 
you forget about folding this thing up 
through a fourth dimension— you can’t any- 
way— and build a house like this?” 

"What do you mean, I can’t? It’s a simple 
mathematical problem—” 

"Take it easy, son. It may be simple in 
mathematics, but you could never get your 
plaiis approved for construction. There isn't 
any fourth dimension; forget it. But this kind 
of a house— it might have some advantages.” 

Checked, Teal studied the model. "Hm-m-m 
— Maybe you got something. We could have 
the same number of rooms, and we’d save the 
same amount of ground space. Yes, and we 
would set that middle cross-shaped floor 
northeast, southwest, and so forth, so that 
every room would get sunlight all day long. 
That central axis lends itself nicely to central 
heating. We’ll put the dining room on the 
northeast and the kitchen on the southeast, 
with big view windows in every room. O. K., 
Homer, I’ll do itl Where do you want it 
built?” 

"Wait a minutel Wait a minute! 1 didn’t 
say you were going to build it for me—” 

“Of course I am. Who else? Your wife 
wants a new house; this is it.” 

"But Mrs. Bailey wants a Georgian house—” 

"Just an idea she has. Women don’t know 
what they want—” 

"Mrs. Bailey does.” . 

"Just some idea an out-of-date architect has 
put in her head. She drives a 1951 car, doesn’t 
she? She wears the very latest styles— why 
should she live in an eighteenth century house? 
This house will be even later than, a 1951 
model; it’s years in the future. She’ll be the 
talk of the town.” 
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"Well— I’tl have to talk to her." 

"Nothing of the sort. We’ll surprise her 
with it. Have another drink." 

"Anyhow, we can't do anything about it 
now. Mrs. Bailey and I are driving up to 
Bakersfield tomorrow. The company's bring- 
ing in a couple of wells tomorrow." 

"Nonsense. That’s just the opportunity we 
want. It will be a surprise for her when you 
get back. You can just write me a check 
right now, and your worries are over." 

"I oughtn’t to do anything like this with- 
out consulting her. She won't like it." 

"Say, who wears the pants in your family 
anyhow?" 

The check was signed about halfway down 
the second bottle. 

/ 

T hings are done fast in Southern Califor- 
nia. Ordinary houses there are usually 
built in a month's ■ time. Under Teal's im- 
passioned heckling the tesseract house climbed 
dizzily skyward in days rather than weeks, and 
its cross-shaped second story came jutting out 
at the four corners of the world. He had 
some trouble at first with the inspectors over 
these four projecting rooms but by using 
strong girders and folding money he had 
been able to convince them of the soundness 
of his engineering. 

By arrangement. Teal drove up in front of 
the Bailey residence the morning after their 
return to town. He improvised on his two- 
tone horn. Bailey stuck his head out the front 
door. "Why don’t you use the bell?” 

“Too slow,” answered Teal cheerfully. “I’m 
a man of action. Is Mrs. Bailey ready? Ah, 
there you are, Mrs. Bailey! Welcome home, 
Jump in, we’ve got a surprise for you!" 

"You know Teal, my dear," Bailey put in 
uncomfortably. 

Mrs. Bailey sniffed. “I know him. We’ll 
go in our own car, Homer.’’ 

"Certainly, my dear." 

"Good idea,” Teal agreed; " ‘sgot more 
power than mine; we’ll get there faster. I’ll 
drive, I know the way.” He took the keys from 
Bailey slid into the driver’s seat, and had the 
engine started before Mrs. Bailey could rally 
her forces. 

"Never have to worry about my driving.” 
he assured Mrs. Bailey, turning his head as he 
did so, while he shot the. powerful car down 
the avenue and swung onto Sunset Boulevard, 
"it’s a matter of power and control, a dynamic 
process, just my meat— I’ve never had a serious 
accident." 

"You won’t have but one,” she said bitingly. 
"Will you please keep your eyes on tlie traffic?” 

He attempted to explain to her that a traffic 
situation ivas a matter, not of eyesight, but 


intuitive integration of courses, speeds, and 
probabilities, but Bailey cut him short. “Where 
is the house, Quintus?” 

"House?” aiked Mrs. Bailey suspiciously. 
"What’s this about a house. Homer? Have 
you been up to something without telling me?” 

Teal cut in with his best diplomatic manner. 
"It certainly is a house, Mrs. Bailey. And 
what a housel It’s a surprise for you from a 
devoted husband. Just wait till you see it—” 

"I shall,” she agreed grimly. "What style it 
it?” - 

"This house sets a new style. It’s later than 
television, newer than next .week. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. By the way,” he went 
on rapidly, heading off any retort, “did you 
folks feel the earthquake last night?” 

"Earthquake? What earthquake? Homer, 
was there an earthquake?" 

"Just a little one,” Teal continued, "about 
two a.m. If I hadn’t been awake, I wouldn't 
have noticed it.” 

Mrs. Bailey shuddered. "Oh, this awful 
country! Ho you hear that, Homer? We might 
have been killed in our beds and never have 
known it. Why did I ever let you persuade 
me to leave Iowa?” 

"But my dear,” he protested hopelessly, "you 
wanted to come out to California; you didn’t 
like Des Moines.” 

"We needn’t go into that,” she said firmly. 
"You are a man; you should anticipate such 
tilings. Earthquakes!” 

"That’s ontf thing you needn’t fear in your 
new home, Mrs. Bailey,” Teal told her. "It’s 
absolutely earthquake-proof; every part is 
in perfect dynamic balance with every other 
part.” 

“Well, I hope so. Where is this house?” 

. "Just around this bend. There’s the sign 
now.” A large arrow sign, of the sort favored 
by real estate promoters, proclaimed in letters 
that were large and bright even for southern 
California: 

THE HOUSE OF THE FUTURE! ! ! 

COLOSSAL— AMAZING- 
REVOLUTIONARY 
SEE HOW YOUR GRANDCHILDREN 
\ WILL LIVE! 

Q. Teal, Architect 

"Of course that will be taken down,” he 
added hastily, noting her expression, "as soon 
as you take possession.” He^swung around the 
corner and brought the car to a squealing halt 
in front of the House of the Future: '‘VoilaV 
He watched their faces for response. 

B ailey stared unbelievingly, Mrs. Bailey in 
open dislike. They saw a simple cubical 
mass, possessing doors and windows, but no 
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other architectural features, save that it was 
decorated in intricate mathematical designs. 
'*Teal,’’ Bailey asked slowly, “what have you 
been up to?” 

Teal turned from their faces to the house. 
Gone was the crazy tower with its jutting 
second-story rooms. No trace remained of the 
seven rooms above ground floor level. Nothing 
remained but the single room that rested on 
the foundations. “Great jumping catsl” he 
yelled, “I’ve been robbed!” 

He -broke into a run. 

But it did him no good. Front or back, the 
story wa.s the same; the other seven rooms 
had disappeared, vanished completely. Bailey 
caught up, with him, and took his arm. “Ex- 
plain yourself. What is this' about being 
robbed? How come you built anything like this 
—it’s not according to agreement.” 

. “But I didn't. I built just what we had 
planned to build, an eight-room house in the 
form of a developed tesseract. I've been sabot- 
aged; that’s what it is! Jealousy! The other 
architects in town didn't dare let me finish 
this job; they knew they’d be washed up if 
I did.” 

“When were you last here?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“Everything all right then?” 

“Yes. The gardeners were just finishing up.”, 

Bailey glanced around at the faultlessly 
manicured landscaping. “I don’t see how 
seven rooms could have been dismantled and 
carted away from here in a single, night with- 
out wrecking this garden." 

Teal looked around, too. “It doesn’t look 
it. I don’t understand it.” 

Mrs. 'Bailey joined them. “Well? Well? Am 
I to be left to amuse myself? We might as 
well look it over as long as we are here, 
though I’m warning you, Homer, I’m not go- 
ing to like it.” 

“W^might as well,” agreed Teal, and drew 
a key from his pocket with which he let them 
in the front door. “We may pick up some 
clues.” 

The entrance' hall was in perfect order, the 
sliding screens that separated it from the 
garage space were back, permitting them to 
see the entire compartment. “This looks all 
right,” observed Bailey. “Let’s, go up on the 
roof and try to figure out what happened. 
Where’s the staircase? Have they stolen that, 
too?” 

“Oh, no,” Teal denied; “look—” He pressed 
a button below the light switch; a panel in the 
ceiling fell away and a light, graceful flight of 
stairs swung noiselessly down. Its strong 
members were the frosty silver of duralumin, 
its treads and risers transparent plastic. Teal 
wriggled like a boy who has successfully per- 
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formed a card trick, while Mn. Bailey thawed 
preceptibly. 

It was beautiful. 

“Pretty slick,” Bailey admitted. “How- 
somever it doesn’t seem to go any place—” • 

“Oh, that—” Teal followed his gaze. “The' 
cover lifts up as you approach the top. Open 
stair wells are anachronisms. Come on.” As 
predicted, the Hd of the staircase got out of 
their way as they climbed the flight and per- 
mitted them to debouch at the top, but not, 
as they had expected, on the roof of the single 
room. They found themselves^ standing in the 
middle one of the five rooms which constituted 
the second floor of the original structure. 

For the first time on record Teal had noth- 
ing to say. Bailey echoed him, chewing on 
his cigar. Everything was in perfect order. Be- 
fore them, through open doorway and translu- 
cent partition lay the kitchen, a chef’s dream 
of up-to-the-minute domestic engineering, 
monel metal, continuous counter space, con- 
cealed lighting, functional arrangement. On 
the left the formal, yet gracious and hospitable 
dining room awaited guests, its furniture in 
parade-ground alignment. 

Teal knew before he turned his head that 
the drawing room and lounge would be 
found in equally substantial and impossible 
existence. 

“Well, I must admit this is charming,” Mrs. 
Bailey approved, “and the kitchen is just too 
quaint for words— though I would never have 
guessed from the exterior that this house had 
so much room upstairs. Of course some changes 
will have to be made. That secretary now— if 
we moved it over here and put the settle over 
there—” 

“Stow it, Matilda,” Bailey cut in brusquely. 
'What’d’ yuh make of it, Teal?” 

“Why, Homer Bailey! The very idea—” 

“Stow it,” I said. “Well, Teal?” 

The architect shuffled his rambling body, 
“I’m afraid to say. Let’s go on up.” 

“How?” 

“Like this.” He touched another button; a 
mate, in deeper colors, to the fairy bridge that 
had let them up from below offered them 
access to the next floor. They climbed it, 
Bailey expostulating in the rear, and found 
themselves in the master bedroom. Its shades 
were drawn, as had been those on. the level 
below, but the mellow lighting came on auto- 
matically. Teal at once activated the switch 
which controlled still another flight of stairs, 
and they hurried up into the top floor study. 

“Look, Teal,” suggested Bailey when he had 
caught his breath, “can we get to the roof 
above this room? Then we could look around.” 

“Sure, it's an observatory platform.” They 
climbed a fourth flight of stairs, but when the 
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cover at the top lifted to let them reach the 
level above, they found themselves, not on 
the roof, but standing in the ground floor 
room where they had entered the house. 

Mr. Bailey turned a sickly gray. “Angels in 
heaven," he cried, “this place is haunted. Were 
getting out of here." Grabbing his wife, he 
threw open the front door and plunged out. 

T eal was too much preoccupied to bother 
with their departure. There was an answer 
to all this, an answer that he did not believe. 
But he was forced to break off considering it 
because of hoarse shouts from somewhere 
above him. He lowered the staircase and 
rushed upstairs. Bailey was in the central room 
leaning over Mrs. Bailey, who had fainted. 
Teal took in the situation, went to the bar 
built into the lounge, and poured three fin- 
gers of brandy, which he returned with and 
handed to Bailey. “Here— this’ll fix .her up." 
Bailey drank it. 

“That was for Mrs. Bailey," said Teal. 
“Don’t quibble," snapped Bailey. “Get her 
another." Teal took the precaution of taking 
one himself before returning with a dose ear- 
marked for his client's wife. He found her 
just opening her eyes. 

“Here, Mrs. Bailey," he soothed, “this will 
make you feel better,” 

“I never touch spirits," she protested, and 
gulped it. 

“Now tell me what happened,” suggested 
Teal. “I thought you two had left." 

“But we did— we walked out the front door 
and found ourselves up here, in the lounge." 

“The hell you sayl Hni-m-m— wait a min- 
ute.” Teal went into the lounge. There he 
found that the big view window at the end of 
the room was open. He peered cautiously 
through it. He stared, not out at the California 
countryside,, but into the ground floor— or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof. He said nothing, 
but went back to the stair well which he had 
left open and looked down it. The ground 
floor room was still in place. Somehow, it 
managed to be in two different places at once, 
on different levels. 

He came back into the central room and 
seated himself opposite Bailey in a deep, low 
chair, and sighted him past his upthrust bony 
knees. “Homer,” he said impressively, “do you 
know what has happened?” 

“No, I don’t— biit if 1 don’t find out pretty 
soon, something is going to happen and pretty 
drastic, too!” " 

“Homer, this is a vindication of my theories. 
This house is a real tesseract." 

“What’s he talking about, Homer?" 

“Wait, Matilda— now Teal, that's ridiculous. 
You’ve pulled some hanky-panky here and I 


won’t have it— scaring Mr. Bailey half to 
death, and making me nervous. All I want is 
to get out of here, with no more of your 
trapdoors and silly practical jokes.’- 

“Speak for yourself, Homer,” Mrs. Bailey in- 
terrupted, “I was not frightened: I was just 
took all over queer for a moment.. It’s my 
heart; all of my people are delicate and high- 
strung. Now about this tessy thing— explain 
yourself, Mr. Teal. Speak up.” 

He told her as well as he could in the face 
of numerous interruptions the theory back 
of the house. “Now as 1 see it, Mrs. Bailey," 
he concluded, “this house, while perfectly 
stable in three dimensions, was not stable in 
four dimensions. 1 had built a house in the 
shape of an unfolded tesseract; something 
happened to it, some jar or side thrust, and 
it collased into its normal shape— it folded up." 
He snapped his fingers suddenly. “I've got 
it! The earthquake!” 

“Earthquake?” 

“Yes, yes, the little shake we had last night. 
From a four-dimensional standpoint this 
house was like a plane balanced on edge. One 
little push and it fell over, collapsed along 
its natural joints into a stable four-dimension- 
al figure." 

‘I thought you boasted about how safe this 
house was." 

“It is safe— ihree-dimensionally." 

“I don’t call a house safe,” commented 
Bailey edgily, “that collapses at the first little 
tremor." 

B ut look around you, man!" Teal pro- 
tested. “Nothing has- been disturbed, 
not a piece of glassware cracked. Rotation 
through a fourth dimension can’t effect a 
three-dimensional figure any more than you 
can shake letters off a printed page. If you 
had been sleeping in here last night, you 
would never have awakened.” ^ 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of. Incidental- 
ly, has your great genius figured out any way 
for us to get out of this booby trap?" 

"Huh? Oh, yes, you and Mrs. Bailey started 
to leave and landed back up here, didn’t you? 
But I’m sure there is no real difiiculty— we 
came, in, we can go out. I’ll try it." He was 
up and hurrying downstairs before he had 
finished talking. He flung open the front 
door, stepped through, and found himself 
staring at his companions, down the length of 
the second floor lounge. “Well,, there does 
seem to be some slight problem," he admitted 
blandly. “A mere technicality, though— wc 
can always go out a window." He jerked aside 
the long drapes that covered the deep French 
windows set in one side wall of the lounge. 
He stopped suddenly. 
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"Hm-ni'm,” he said, “this is interesting- 
very.” 

“What is?” asked Bailey, joining him. 

“This.” The window stared directly into 
the dining room, instead of looking outdoors. 
Bailey stepped back to the corner where the 
lounge and the dining room joined the central 
room at ninety degrees. 

“But that can't be,” he protested, “that win* 
dow is maybe fifteen, twenty feet from the 
dining room.” * 

“Not in a tesseract," corrected Teal. 
“Watch.” He opened the window and stepped 
through, talking back over his shoulder as he 
did so. 

From the point of- view of the Baileys he 
simply disappeared. 

But not from his own viewpoint. It took 
him some seconds to catch his breath. Then 
he cautiously disentangled himself from the 
rosebush to w'hich he had become almost ir- 
revocably wedded, making a mental note the 
while never again to order landscaping which 
involved plants with thorns, and looked 
around him. ‘ ^ 

He was outside the house. The massive bulk 
of the ground floor room thrust up beside him. 
Apparently he had fallen off the roof. 

He dashed around the corner of the house, 
flung open the front dopr and hurried up the 
stairs. “Homer!” he called out, “Mrs. Bailey! 
I’ve found a way out!” 

Bailey looked annoyed rather than pleased 
to see him. “What happened to you?” 

“I fell out. I’ve been outside the house.’ You 
can do it just as easily— just step through 
those French windows. Mind the rosebush, 
though— we may have to build another stair- 
way.” 

“How did you get back in?” 

“Through the front door.” 

“Then we shall leave the same way. Come, 
my dear-.” Bailey set his hat firmly on his 
head and marched down the stairs, his wife 
on his arm. 

Teal met them in the lounge. “I could have 
told you that wouldn’t work,” he announced. 
“Now here’s what we have to do: As I see 
it, in a four-dimensional figure a three- dimen- 
sional man has two choices every time he 
crosses a line of juncture, like a wall or a 
threshold. Ordinarily he will make a ninety- 
degree turn through the fourth dimension, 
only he doesn’t feel it with his three dimen- 
sions. Look.” He stepped through the very 
window that he had fallen out of a moment 
before. Stepped through and arrived in the 
dining room, where he stood, still talking. 

“I watched where I was going and arrived 
where 1 intended to.” He stepped back into 
the lounge. “The time before I didn’t watch 


and I moved on through normal space and 
fell out of the house. It must be a matter of 
subconscious orientation.” 

“I’d hate to depend on subconscious orien- 
tation when I step out for the morning paper.” 

“You won’t have to; it’ll become automatic. 
Now to get out of the house this time— Mrs. 
Bailey, if you will stand here with your back 
to the window, and jump backward, I'm pretty 
sure you will land in the garden.” 

Mrs. Bailey's face expressed her opinion of 
Teal and his ideas. “Homer Bailey,” she said 
shrilly, “are you going to stand there and let 
him suggest such—” 

“But Mrs. Bailey,” Teal attempted to ex- 
plain, “we can tie a rope on you and lower 
you down eas— “ 

“Forget it, Teal,” Bailey cut him off brus- 
quely. ‘We'll have to find a better way than 
that.' Neither Mrs. Bailey nor I are fitted for 
jumping.” 

T eal was temporarily nonplused; there em 
sued a short silence. Bailey broke in with, 
“Did you hear that. Teal?” 

“Hear what?” 

“Someone talking off in the distance. D’you 
s’pose there could be someone else in the 
house, playing tricks on us, maybe?” 

“Oh, not a chance. I’ve got the only key." 
“But I’m sure of it,” Mrs. Bailey confirmed. 
“I’ve heard them ever since we came in. 
Voices. Homer, I can’t stand much more of 
this. Do something.” 

“Now, now, Mrs. Bailey,” Teal soothed, 
“don't get upset. There can't be anyone else in 
the house, but I'll explore and make sure. 
Homer, you stay here with Mrs. Bailey and 
keep an eye on the rooms on this floor.” He 
passed from the lounge into the ground floor 
room and from there to the kitchen and on 
into the bedroom. This led him back to the 
lounge by a straight-line route, that is to say, 
by going^straight ahead on the entire trip he 
returned to the place from which he started. 

“Nobody around,” he reported. “I opened 
all of the doors and windows as I went— all ex- 
cept this one.” He stepped to the window 
opposite the one through which he had re- 
cently fallen and thrust back the drapes. 

He saw a man with his back toward him, 
four rooms away. Teal snatched open the 
French window and dived though it, shouting, 
“There he goes now! Stop thief!” 

The figure evidently heard liim; it fled pre- 
cipitately. Teal pursued, his gangling limbs 
stirred to unanimous activity, through drawing 
room, kitchen, dining room, lounge— room 
after room, yet in spite of Teal’s best efforts 
he could not seem to cut down the four-room 
lead that the interloper had started with. 
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He saw the pursued jump awkwardly but 
actively over the low sill of a French window 
and in so doing knock off his hat. When he 
came up to the point where his quarry had lost 
his headgear, he stopped and picked it up, glad 
of an excuse to stop and catch his breath. He 
was back in the lounge. • . 

“I guess he got away from me,” he admitted. • 
“Anyhow, here’s his hat. Maybe we can identi- 
fy him.” 

Bailey look the hat, looked at it, then 
snorted, and slapped it on Teal’s head. It 
fitted perfectly. Teal looked puzzled, took the 
hat off, and examined it. On the sweat band 
were the initials “Q. T.” It was his own. 

Slowly comprehension filtered through 
Teal’s features. He went back to the French 
window and gazed down the series of rooms 
through which he had pursued the mysterious 
stranger. They saw him wave his arms semap- 
hore fashion. “What are yom doing?” asked 
Bailey. ' 

“Come see.” The two joined him and fol- 
lowed -his stare with their own. Four rooms 
away they saw the backs of three figures, two' 
male and one female. The taller, thinner of 
the men was waving his arms in a silly fashion. 

Mrs. Bailey screamed and fainted again. 

# • # 

Some minutes later; when Mrs. Bailey had 
been resuscitated and somewhat composed, 
Bailey and Teal took stock. “Teal,” said 
Bailey, “I won’t waste any time blaming you; 
recriminations are useless and I’m sure you 
didn’t plan for this to happen, but I suppose 
you realize we are in a pretty serious predica- 
ment. How are we going to get out of here? 
It looks now as if we would stay until we 
starve; every room leads into another room.” 

“Oh, it’s not that bad. I got out once, 
you know.” 

, “Yes, but you can't repeat it— you .tried.” 

“Anyhow we haven’t tried all the rooms. 
There’s still the study.” 

“Oh, yes, the study. We went through there 
when we first came in, and didn’t stop. Is it 
your idea that we might get out through its 
windows?” 

“Don’t get your hopes up. Mathematically, 
it ought to look into the four side rooms on 
this floor. Still we. never opened the blinds; 
maybe we ought to look.” 

“ ‘Twon’t do any harm anyhow. Dear, I 
think you had best just stay here and rest—” 

- “Be left alone in this horrible place? I 
should say notl” Mrs. Bailey was up off the 
couch where she had been recuperating, even 
as she sopke. 

They went upstairs. “This is the inside 
room, isn’t it. Teal?” Bailey inquired as they 


passed through the master bedroom and 
climbed on up toward the study. “I mean it 
was the little cube in your diagram that was 
in the middle of the big cube, and completely 
surrounded.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Teal. “Well, let’s have 
a look. I figure this window ought to give 
into' the kitchen.” He grasped the cords of 
Venetian blinds and pulled them. 

It did not. Waves of vertigo shook them. 
Involuntarily they fell to the floor and grasped 
helplessly at the pattern on the rug to keep 
from falling. “Close itl Close itl” moaned 
Bailey. 

Mastering in part a primitive atavistic fear, 
Teal worked his way back to the window and 
managed to release the screen. The window 
had looked down instead of out, down from 
a terrifying height. 

Mrs. Bailey had fainted again. • 

Teal went back after more brandy while 
Bailey chafed her wrists. When she had re- 
covered, Teal went cautiously to the window 
and raised the screen a crack. Bracing . his 
knees, he studied the scene. He turned to 
Bailey. “Come look at this, Homer. "'See if 
you recognize it.” 

“You stay away from there, Homer Bailey!” 

“Now, Matilda, I’ll be careful.” Bailey 
joined him and peered out. 

“See up there? That’s the Chrysler Build- 
ing, sure as shooting. And there’s . the East 
River, and Brooklyn.” They gazed straight 
down the sheer face of an enormously tall 
building. More than a thousand feet away a 
toy city, very much alive, was spread out be- 
fore them. “As near as I can figure it out, we 
are looking down the side of the Empire State 
Building from a point just above its tower.” 

“What is it? A mirage?” 

“I don’t think so— it’s too perfect. I think 
space is folded over through the fourth 
dimension here and we are looking past the 
fold.” 

“You mean we aren’t really seeing it?” 

“No, we’re seeing it all right. I don’t know 
what would happen if we climbed out this 
window, but I for one don’t want to try. But 
what a view! Oh, boy, what a view! Let's 
try the other windows.” 

— They approached the next window more 
cautiously, and it was well that they did, for 
it was even more disconcerting, more reason- 
shaking, than the one looking down the gasp- 
ing height of the skyscraper. It was a simple 
seascape, open ocean and blue sky— but the 
ocean was where the sky should have been, and 
contrariwise. This time they were somewhat 
braced for it, but they both felt seasickness 
about to overcome them at the sight of waves 
rolling overhead; they lowered the blind 
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quickly without giving Mrs. Bailey a chance 
to be disturbed by it. 

Teal looked at the third window. “Game 
to try it, Homer?" 

“Hrrumpli— well, we won’t be satisfied i£ we 
don’t. Take it easy." Teal lifted the blind a 
few inches. He saw nothing, and raised it a 
little more— still nothing. Slowly he raised if 
Until the window was fully exposed. They 
gazed out at— nothing. 

Nothing, nothing at all. What color is 
nothing? Don't be sillyl What shape is it? 
Shape is an attribute of something. It had 
neither depth nor form. It had not even 
blackness. It was nothing. 

Bailey chewed at his cigar. "Teal, what do 
you make of that?" 

Teal’s insouciance was shaken for the first 
time. "I don’t know, Homer, I don’t rightly 
know— but I think that window ought to be 
walled up." He stared at the lowered blind 
for a moment. “I think maybe we looked at 
a place where space isn*t. We looked around 
a fourth-dimensional corner and there wasn't 
anything there." He rubbed his eyes. "I’ve 
got a headache." 

T hey waited for a while before tackling the 
fourth window. Like an unopened letter, 
it might not contain t)ad news. The doubt left 
hope. Finally the suspense stretched too thin 
and Bailey pulled the cord* himself, in the 
face ol his wile’s protests. 

It was not so bad. A landscape stretched 
away from them, right side up, and on such a 
level that the study appeared to be a ground 
floor room. But it was distinctly unfriendly. 

A hot, liot sun beat down from lemon- 
colored sky. The flat ground seemed burned 
a sterile, bleached brown and incapable of 
supporting life. Life there was, strange stunted 
trees that lilted knotted, twisted arms to the 
sky. Little clumps of spiky leaves grew on 
the outer extremities of these misshappen 
growths. 

"Heavenly day,” breathed Bailey, "where 
is that?’’ 

Teal shook his head. "It beats me." 

“ft doesn't look like anything on Earth. It 
looks more like another planet— Mars, maybe.” 

"I wouldn’t know. But, do you know, 
Homer, it might be worse than that, worse 
than another planet, I mean." 

“Huh? What’s that you say?” 

"It might be clear out of our space en- 
tirely. l‘in not sure that this is our Sun at all. 
It seems too bright." 

Mrs. Bailey had somewhat timidly joined 
them and now gazed out at the outr^ scene. 
“Homer," she said in a subdued voice, "those 
hideous trees— they frighten me." 


He patted her hand. 

Teal fumbled with the window catch. 

"What arc you doing?" Bailey demanded. 

"I thought if I stuck my head out the win- 
dow I might be able to look around and tell 
a bit more." 

"Well— all right," Bailey grudged, "but be 
careful." 

"I will.” He opened the window a crack and 
sniffed. "The air is all right, at least." He 
threw it open wide' 

His attention was diverted before he could 
carry out his plan. An uneasy tremor, like 
the first intimation of nausea, shivered the 
entire building for a long- second, and was 
gone. . 

"Earthquakel” They all said it as once. 
Mrs. Bailey flung her arms around her hus- 
band's neck. 

Teal gulped and recovered himself, saying: 

^‘It’s all right,- Mrs. Bailey. This house is 
perfectly safe. You know you can expect 
settling tremors after a shock like last night." 
He had just settled his features into an ex- 
pression of reassurance when the second 
shock came. This one was no mild shimmy but 
the real sea-sick roll. 

In every Californian, native born or grafted, 
there is a deep-rooted primitive reflex. An 
earthquake fills him with soul-shaking claus- 
trophobia which impels him blindly to get 
outdoors! Model boy scouts will push aged 
grandmothers aside to obey it. It is a matter 
of record that Teal and Bailey landed on 
top of Mrs. Bailey. Therefore, she must have 
jumped through the window first. The order 
of precedence cannot be attributed to chiv- 
alry; it must be assumed that she was in a 
readier position to spring. 

« « - « 

They pulled themselves together, collected 
their wits a little, and rubbed sand frorh their 
eyes. Their first sensations were relief at feel- 
ing the solid sand of the desert land under 
them. Then Bailey noticed something that 
brought them to their feet and checked Mrs. 
Bailey from bursting into the speech that she 
had ready. 

"Where’s the house?" 

It was gone. There w'as no sign of it at 
all. They stood in the center of flat desolation, 
the landscape they had seen from the window. 
But, aside from thci tortured, twisted trees 
there was nothing to be seen but the yellow 
sky and the luminary overhead, whose furnace- 
like glare was already almost insufferable, 

Bailey looked slowly around, then turned to 
the architect. "Well, Teal?" His voice was 
ominous. 


(Cqntinued on page ii)) 


THE SPIRIT BOATS 

By Minna irving 


Within the many-chambered tomb 
For Tut-ankh-Amen built. 

Among the alabaster jars, . 

The faience and the gilt. 

Were placed the spirit-boats designed 
To bear his soul away 
To happy shores by Horus blest 
With everlasting day. 

Pink shallops far more fit to hold 
Young loves perfumed and curled 
Than navigate the dreary, dark 
And haunted underworld 
Light fairy vessels that should rock 
On waters laced with foam. 

By sunny isles or emerald woods 
Where Pah was wont to roam. 

No doubt the ancient monarch hoped 
On blue Egyptian nights 
To steer his bark to mundane parts 
And taste of old delights 
Between the lotus-lilies drift 
Along the star-lit Nile, 

And play the sistrum for his queen 
While basking in her smile. 

Behold above the dusky hills 
The new moon's silver boat 
Upon Its bright celestial way 
Serenely certain float! 

Who knows? fAark Antony its course 
From sky to earth may guide. 

To visit once again the scene 
Where Cleopatra died. 
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O N A FOGGY night in November, Mr. 
Corbett, having guessed the murderer 
by the third chapter of his detective 
story, arose in disappointment from his bed 
and went downstairs in search of something 
more satisfactory to send him to sleep. 

The fog had crept through the closed and 
curtained windows of the dining-room and 
hung thick on the air in silence that seemed as 
heavy and breathless as the fog. The atmos- 
phere was more choking than in his room, and 
very chill, although the remains of a large fire 
still burned in the grate. 

The dining-room bookcase was the only con- 
siderable one in the house and held a careless 
unselected collection to suit all the tastes of 
the household, together, with a few dull and 
obscure old theological books that had been 
left over from the sale of a learned uncle’s 
library. Cheap red novels, bought on railway 
stalls by Mrs. Corbett, who thought a journey 
the only time to read, were thrust in like pert, 
undersized intruders among the respectable 
nineteenth-century works of culture, chastely 
bound in dark blue or green, which Mr. Cor- 
bett had considered the right thing to buy 
during his Oxford days; beside these there 
swaggered the children's large gaily bound 
story-books and collections of fairy tales in 
every colour. 

From among this neat new cloth-bound 
crowd there towered here and there a musty 
sepulchre of learning, brown with the colour 
of dust rather than leather, with no trace of 
gilded letters, however faded, on its crumbling 
back to tell what lay inside. A few of these 

The evil that spread f rom its 
musty pages was something 
intangible~~yet real. Real as 
a clutching hand ... or a 
murderer’s knife. .... 


moribund survivors from the Dean’s library 
were inhospitably fastened with rusty clasps; 
all remained closed, and appeared impene- 
trable, their blank, forbidding backs uplifted 
above their frivolous surroundings with the air 
of scorn that belongs to a private and con- 
cealed knowledge. For only the worm of cor- 
ruption now bored his way through their evil- 
smelling pages. 

It was an .unusual flight of fancy for Mr. 
Corbett to imagine that the vaporous and fog- 
ridden air that seemed to Jiang more thickly 
about the bookcase was like a dank and poi- 
sonous breath exhaled by one or other of these 
slowly rotting volumes. Discomfort in this per- 
vasive and impalpable presence came on him 
more acutely than at any time that day; in an 
attempt to clear his throat of it he choked 
most unpleasantly. 

He hurriedly chose a Dickens from the sec- 
ond shelf as appropriate to a London fog, and 
had returned to the foot of the stairs when he 
decided that his reading tonight should by 
contrast be of blue Italian skies and white 
statues, in beautiful rhythmic sentences. He 
went back for a Walter Pater. 

He found “Marius the Eupicurean” tipped 
sideways across the gap left by his withdrawal 
of “The Old. Curiosity Shop.’’ It was a very 
wide gap to have been left by a single volume, 
for the books on that shelf had.'been closely 
wedged together. He put the Dickens back 
into it and saw that there was still space for 
a large book. He said to himself in careful and 
precise words: “This is nonsense. No one can 
possibly have gone “into the diningroom and 
removed a book while I was crossing the hall. 
There must have been a gap before in the 
second shelf.” But another part of his mind 
kept saying in a hurried, tumbled torrent: 
“There was no gap in the second shelf. There 
was no gap in the second shelf.” 

He snatched at both the “Marius” and “The 
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Her old dream of the hand came back, and 
this time she jumped up wide awake. . . . 
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Old Curiosity Shop,” and went to his room in 
a haste that was unnecessary and absurd, since 
even if he believed in ghosts, which he- did 
not, no one had the smallest reason for sus- 
pecting any in the" modern Kensington house 
wherein he and his family had lived for the 
last fifteen years. Reading was the best thing 
to calm the nerves, and Dickens a pleasant, 
wholesome and robust author. 

Tonight, however, Dickens struck him in a 
different light. Beneath the author’s sentimen- 
tal pity for the weak and helpless, he could 
discern a revolting pleasure in cruelty and suf- 
fering, while the grotesque figures of the 
people in Cruikshank’s illustrations revealed 
too clearly the hideous distortions of their 
souls. What had seemed humorous now ap- 
peared diabolic, and in disgust at these two 
favourites he turned* to Walter Pater for the 
repose and dignity of a classic spirit. 

$ut presently he wondered if this spirit were 
not in itself of a marble quality, frigid and 
lifeless, contrary to the purpose of nature. “I 
have often thought,” he said to himself, "that 
there is something evil in the austere worship 
of beauty for its owm sake.” He had never 
thought so before, but he liked to think that 
this impulse of fancy was the result of mature 
consideration, and with this satisfaction he 
composed himself for sleep. 

He woke two or three times in the liight, an 
unusual occurrence, but he was glad of it, for 
each time he had been dreaming horribly of 
these blameless Victorian works. Sprightly 
devils in whiskers and peg-top trousers tor- 
tured a lovely maiden and leered in delight at 
her anguish; the gods and heroes of classic 
fable acted deeds whose naked crime and 
shame Mr. Corbett had never appreciated in 
Latin and Greek Unseens. 

When he had wakened in a cold sweat from 
the spectacle of the unfortunate Philomel’s 
tom and bleeding tongue, he decided there 
was nothing for it but to go down and get an- 
other book that would turn his thoughts in 
some more pleasant direction. But his increas- 
ing reluctance to do this found a hundred 
excuses. The recollection of the gap in the 
shelf now occurred to him with a sense of un- 
natural importance; in the troubled dozes that 
followed, this gap between two books seemed 
the most hideous deformity, like a gap be- 
tween the front teeth of some grinning mon- 
ster. I 

B ut in the clear daylight of the morning 
Mr. Corbett came down to the pleasant 
dining-room, its sunny windows and smell of 
coffee and toast, and ate an undiminished 
bieakfast with a mind chiefly occupied in 
self-congratulation that the wind had blown 


the fog away in time for his Saturday game of 
golf. Whistling happily, he was pouring out 
his final cup of coffee when his hand re- 
mained arrested in the act as his glance, 
roving across the bookcase, noticed that there 
was now no gap at all in the second shelf. He 
asked who had been at the bookcase already, 
but neither of the girls had, nor Dicky, and 
Mrs. Corbett was not yet down. The maid 
never touched the books. They wanted to know 
what book he missed in it, which made him 
look foolish, as he could not say. The things 
that disturb us at midnight are negligible at 
nine a.m. 

"I thought there was a gap in the second 
shelf,” he said, "but it doesn’t matter.” 

"There never is a gap in the second shelf,” 
said little Jean brightly. "You can take out 
lots' of books from it and when you go back 
the gap’s always, filled up. Haven’t you no- 
ticed that? I have.” 

Nora, the middle one in age, said Jean was 
always being silly; she had been found crying 
over the funny pictures in , "Rose and the 
Ring” because she said all the people in them 
had such wicked faces, and the picture of a 
black cat had upset her because she thought 
it was a witch. Mr. Corbett did not like to 
think of such fancies for his Jeannie. She 
retaliated briskly by saying Dicky was just as 
bad, and he was a big boy. He had kicked a 
book across the room and said, "Filthy stuff,” 
just like that. Jean was a good mimic; her 
tone expressed a venom of disgust, and she 
made the gesture of dropping a book as though 
the very touch of it were loathsome. Dicky, 
who had been making violent signs at her, now 
told her she was .a beastly little sneak and he 
would never again take her for rides on the 
step of his bicycle. Mr. Corbett was disturbed. 
Unpleasant housemaids and bad school friends 
passed through his head, as he gravely asked 
his son how he had got hold of this book. 

"Took it out of that bookcase of course,” 
said Dicky furiously. 

It turned out to be the "Boy’s Gulliver’s 
Travels” that Granny had given hini, and 
Dicky had at last to explain his rage with the 
devil who wrote it to show that men were 
worse than beasts and the human race a wash- 
out. A boy who never had good school re- 
ports had no right to be so morbidly sensitive 
as to penetrate to the underlying cynicism of 
Swift’s delightful fable, and that moreover in 
the bright and carefully expurgated edition 
they bring out nowadays. Mr. Corbett could 
not say he had ever noticed the cynicism him- 
self, though he knew from the critical books it 
must be there, and with some annoyance he 
advised his son to take out a nice bright mod- 
ern boy’s adventure story that could not de* 
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press anybody; It appeared, however, that 
Dicky was “off reading just now,” and the girls 
echoed this. 

Mr. Corbett soon found that he too was “off 
reading.” Every new hook seemed to him 
weak, tasteless and in.sipid: while his old and 
familiar books were depressing or even, in 
some obscure way, disgusting. Authors must 
all be filthy-minded; they probably wrote what 
they dared not express in their lives. Steven- 
son had said that literature was a morbid sec- 
retion; he read Stevenson again to discover his 
peculiar morbidity, and detected in his essays 
a self-pity masquerading as courage, and in 
“Treasure Island” an invalid’s sickly attraction 
to brutality. 

This gave’ him a zest to find out what he 
disliked so much, and his taste for reading re- 
vived as he explored with relish the hidden 
infirmities of minds that bad been valued by 
fools as great and noble. He saw Jane Austen 
and Charlotte Bronte as two unpleasant ex- 
amples of spinsterhood; the one as a prying, 
sub-acid busybody in evei^one else’s flirtations, 
the other as a raving craving maenad seeking 
self-immolation on the altar of her frustrated 
passions. He compared Wordsworth's love of 
nature to the monstrous egoism of an ancient 
bell-wether; isolated from the flock. 

These powers of penetration astonished him. 
With a mind so acute and. original he should 
have achieved greatness, yet he was a mere 
solicitor and hot prosperous at that. If he had 
but the ihoney, he might do something with 
those ivory shares, but it w'ould . be a pure 
gamble, and he had no luck. His natural envy 
of his wealthier acquaintances how mingled 
with a contempt for their stupidity that ap- 
proached loathing. The digestion of his lunch 
in the City was ruined by meeting sentimental 
yet successful dotards whom he had once re- 
garded as pleasant fellows. The very sight of 
them spoiled his game of golf, so that he came 
to prefer reading alone in the dining-room 
even on sunny afternoons. 

He discovered also and with a slight shock 
that Mrs. Corbett had always bored him. -Dicky 
he' began actively to dislike as an impudent 
blockhead, and the two girls were as insipidly 
alike as white mice; it was a relief when he 
abolished their tiresome habit of corning in to 
say good night. 

In::'the now unbroken silence and seclusion 
of the dining-room, he read with feverish haste 
as though he were seeking for some clue to 
knowledge, some secret key to existence which 
would quicken and inflame it, transform it 
from its present dull torpor to a life worthy of 
him and his powers. 

He even explored the few decaying remains 
of his uncle’s theological library. Bored and 


baffled, he yet persisted, and had the occasional 
relief of an ugly woodcut of Adam and Eve 
with figures like bdlsters and hair like dah- 
lias, or a map of the Cosmos with Hell-mouth 
in the corner, belching forth demons. One' of 
these books had diagrams and symbols in the 
j margin which he took to be mathematical for- 
mulae of a kind he did not know. 

He presently discovered that they were 
drawn, not printed, and that, the book was in 
manuscript, in a very neat, crabbed black writ- 
ing that re.sembled black-letter printing. It 
was moreover in Latin, a fact that gave Mr. 
Corbett a shock of unreasoning disappoint- 
ment. For while examining the signs in the 
margin, he had been filled with an extraordi- 
nary exultation as though ^he knew himself to 
be on the edge of a discovery that should alter 
his whole life, ^ut he had forgotten his Latin. 

W ITH a secret and guilty air which would 
have looked absurd to anyone who knew 
his harmless purpose, he stole to' the school- 
room for Dicky’s Latin dictionary and gram- 
mar and' hurried back to the dining-room, 
' where he tried to discover what the book was 
about with an anxious industry that surprised 
himself. There was no name to it, nor of the 
author. Several blank pages had been left at 
the end, and the writing ended at the bottom 
of a page, with, no flourish or superscription, 
as though the book had been left unfinished. 
From what sentences he could translate, it 
seemed to be a work on .theology rather than 
' mathematics. There were constant references 
• to the Master, to his wishes and injunctions, 
which appeared to be of a complicated kind. 
Mr. Corbett began by skipping these as mere 
accounts of ceremonial, but a word caught his 
eye as one unlikely to occur in such an ac- 
count. He read this passage attentively, look- 
ing up each word in the dictionary, and could 
hardly believe the re,sult of his translation.’ 

“Clearly,” lie decided, “this book must be 
by some early missionary, and the passage I 
have just read the account of some horrible 
rite practised by a savage tribe of devil-wor- 
shippers.” Though he called it “horrible,” he 
reflected on it, committing each detail to mem- 
ory. He then amused himself by copying the 
signs in the margin near it and trying to dis- 
cover their significance. Bfit a sensation of 
sickly cold came over him, his head swam, and 
he could hardly see the figures before his eyes. 
He suspected a sudden attack of influenza, and 
went to ask his wife for medicine. 

They were all in the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Corbett helping Nora and Jean with a new 
game, Dicky playing the victrola, and Mike, 
the Irish terrier, who h'ad lately deserted his 
accustomed place ,on the dining-room hearth- 
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rug,' stretdied by the fire. Mr. Corbett had an 
instant’s impression of this p^eaceEuI and cheer- 
ful scene, before his family turned towards 
him and asked in scared, tones , what was the 
matter He thought how like sheep they 
looked and sounded; nothing in his appear- 
ance in ,the mirror. struck him as odd; it was 
their gaping faces that were unfamiliar. 

He then' noticed the extraordinary behavi- 
our of Mike, who had sprung from the hearth- 
rug and was crouched in the farthest corner, 
uttering no sound, but with his eyes distended 
and foam round his bared teeth. Under Mr. 
Corbett’s glance, he slunk toward^ the door, 
whimpering in a faint and abject manner, and 
then as his master called him, he snarled hor- 
.ribly, and the hair bristled on the scruff of 
his neck. Dicky let him out, and they heard 
him scuffling at a frantic rate down the stairs 
to the kitchen, and then, agTiin and again, a 
long-drawn howl. ' 

“What can be the matter with Mike?’’ asked 
Mrs. Corbett. 

Her question broke a silence that seemed 
to have lasted a long time. Jean began to C17. 
Mr. Corbett said irritably that he did not know 
what was the matter with any of them. 

- Then Nora asked, “What is that red mark 
on your face?" 

He looked again in the glass and could see 
nothing. , 

“It’s quite clear from here," said Dicky;- “I 
can see the lines in the finger print.” 

■ “Yes, that’s what it is," said Mrs. Corbett in 
her brisk staccato voice; “the print of a finger 
on your foreliead. Have you been writing in 
red ink?” 

Mr. Corbett precipitately left the room for 
his own, where he sent down a message that 
he was suffering from headache and would 
have his dinner in bed. He wanted no one 
fussing round him. By next morning he was 
amazed at hisefancies of influenza, for he had 
never feltvso well in his life. 

No one commented on his looks at break- 
fast, so he concluded that the mark had dis- 
appeared. The old Latin book he had been 
translating on the previous night had been 
moved from the writing bureau; although 
Dicky’s grammar and dictionary were still 
there. The second shelf was, as always in the 
daytime, closely packed; the book had, he re- 
membered, been in the second shelf. But this 
time he did, not ask who had put it back. 

That day he had an unexpected stroke of 
luck in a new client of the name of Crab, who 
entrusted him with large sums of money: nor 
was he irritated by the sight of his more 
prosperous 'acquaintances, but' with difficulty 
refrained from grinning in their faces, so con- 
fident was he that his remarkable ability must 


soon place him higher than any ot them. At 
dinner he chaffed his family with what he felt 
to be^he gaiety of a schoolboy. But on them 
it had a contrary' effect, for.' they 'stared, either 
at him in stupid astonishment, or at their 
plates, depressed and nervous. Did they think 
him drunk? he wondered, and a fury came (on 
him at their low and bestial suspicions and 
heavy dullness of mind. Why, he was younger 
than any of theml 

But. in spite of this new alertness he could 
not attend to the letters he should have -writ- 
ten that evening and drifted to the bookcase 
for a little light distraction, but found that for 
. the first time there was nothing he wished .to 
read. He pulled but a book from above his 
head at random, and saw that.it was the old 
Latin book in manuscript. As he turned over 
its' stiff and yellow pages, he noticed with pleas- 
ure the smell of corruption that had first re- 
pelled him in these decaying volumes, a smell, 
he now thought, of ancient and secret knowl- 
edge. 

This idea of secrecy seemed to affect him per- 
sonally, for on hearing a step in the hall he 
■ hastily closed the book and put it back in its 
place. He went to the schoolroom where Dicky 
was doing his homework; and told him he re- 
quired his Latin grammar and dictionary again 
for an old law report. To his annoyance he 
stammered and put his words awkwardly; he 
thought that the boy looked oddly at him and 
he cursed liim in his heart for a .suspicious 
young devil, though of what he should be sus- 
picious he could not say. Nevertheless,, when 
back in the dining-room, he listened at the 
door and tlien softly turned the lock before he 
opened the books on the writing bureau. 

T he script and Latin seemed much clearer 
than on the previous evening, and. he was 
able to read at random a passage relating, 10 
a trial of a German woman doctor in 1620 for 
the murder and dissection of ’ 783 children. 
Even allowing for the opportunities afforded 
by her profession, the number appeared exces- 
sive, nor could he discover any motive for 
the slaugluer. He decided to translate the 
book from the beginning. . 

It appeared to be an account of some .seqiet 
society whose activities and ritual were of a 
nature so obscure, and when not, so vile and 
terrible, that Mr. Corbett would not at first 
believe that this could be a record of any 
human kind, although his deep interest in it 
should have, convinced him that from his 
humanity at least it was not altogether alien. 

He read until far later than his usual hour 
for bed and when at last he rose, it was with 
the book in his hands. To defer his parting 
with' it, he stood turning over the pages until 
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he reached the end of the writing, and was 
struck by a new peculiarity. 

The ink was much fresher and of a far 
poorer quality than the thick rusted ink in the 
blilk of the book; on close inspection he would 
have said that it was of modern manufacture 
and written quite recently were it not for the 
fact that it was in the same crabbed late 
severtteenth-century handwriting. 

This however did not explain the perplexity, 
even dismay and fear, he now felt as he stared 
at the last sentence. It ran: “Coniine te in 
perennibus studiis” and he had at once rec- 
ognized it as a Ciceronian tag that had . been 
dinned into him at school. He could not un- 
derstand how he had failed to notice it yes- 
terday. 

Then he remembered that the book had 
ended at the bottom of a page. But now, the 
last two sentences were written at the very' top 
of a page. However long he looked at them, 
he could come to no other conclusion than 
that they had been added since the previous 
' evening. ’ 

He now read the sentence before the last: 
“Re -imperfecta mortuus sum,” and translated 
the whole as: “I died with my purpose- un- 
achieved. Continue, thou, the never-ending 
studies.” 

With his eyes still fixed upon it, Mr. Cor- 
bett-replaced the book on the writing bureau 
and stepped back from it to the door, his hand 
outstretched behind him, groping and then 
tugging at the door-handle. As the door failed 
to open, his breath came in a faint, hardly 
articulate scream. Then he remembered that 
he had himself locked it, and he fumbled with 
the key in frantic ineffectual movements until 
-^at last he opened it and banged it after him 
as he plunged backwards into the hall. 

For a moment he stood there looking at the 
door-handle; then with a stealthy, sneaking 
movement, his _hand crept out towards it, 
touched it, began to turn it, when suddenly he 
pulled his hand away and went up to his bed- 
room, tliree steps at a time. ^ 

There he behaved in a manner only com- 
parable to that of a hysterical schoolboy of 
sixteen. He hid his face in the pillow, he 
cried, he raved in meaningless words, repeat- 
ing: “Never, never, never, I will never do it 
again. Help me never to do it again.” With 
the words, “Help me,” he noticed what he was 
saying, they reminded him of other words, and 
he began to pray aloud. But the words sounded 
jumbled, they persisted in coming into his 
head in a reverse order so that he found, he 
was saying his prayers backwards, and at this 
final absurdity he suddenly began to laugh 
very loud. He sat up on the bed, delighted at 
this return to sanity, common sense and 
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humor, when the door leading into Mrs. 
Corbett’s room opened, and he saw his wife 
staring at him with a strange, gray, drawn face 
that made her seem like the terror-stricken 
ghost of her usually smug and placid self. 

“It’s not burglars,” he said irritably, ■‘’rve 
come to bed late, that is all, and must have 
waked you.” 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Corbett, and he noticed 
that she had not heard him, “Henry, didn’t 
^ you hear it?” 

“What?” 

“Tliat laugh.” 

He was silent, an instinctive caution warn- 
ing him to wait until she spoke again. And 
this she did, imploring him with her eyes to 
reassure her. 

“It- was not a human laugh. It was like the 
laugh of a devil.” 

He checked his violent inclination to laugh 
again. It was wiser not to let her know that 
it- was only his laughter she had he.ard. He told 
her to stop being fanciful; and Mrs. Corbett, 
gradually recovering her docility, returned to 
obey an impossible command, since she could 
not stop being what she had never been. 

The . next morning, Mr. Corbett rose before 
any of the servants and crept down to the 
dining-room. As before, the dictionary and 
grammar alone remained on the writing bu- 
reau; the book was back in the second shelf. 
He opened it at the end. Two more lines had 
been added, carrying the writing down to the 
middle of the page. They ran: 

Ex auro canceris 
In dentem elephantis 

which he translated as; 

Out of the money of the crab 
Into the tooth of the elephant. 

From this time on, his acquaintances in the 
City noticed a change in the mediocre, rather 
flabby and unenterprising “old Corbett.” His 
recent sour depression dropped from him: he 
seemed to have grown twenty years younger, 
strong, brisk and cheerful, and with a self- 
- confidence in business that struck them as 
lunacy. They waited with a not unpleasant 
excitement for the inevitable crash but his 
every speculation, however wild and hare- 
brained turned out successful. He no longer 
avoided them, but went out of his way to dis- 
play his consciousness of luck, daring and 
vigour, and to chaff them in a mariner that 
began to make him actively -disliked. This he 
welcomed with delight as a sign of others' envy 
and his superiority. 

' He never stayed in town for dinners or 
theatres, for he was always now in a hurry to 
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get home, where, as soon 'as he was sure 'of 
being undisturbed, he would take down the 
manuscript book from- the second shelf of the 
dining-room and tyrn to the last pages. 

E very momlng he found that a few words 
had been added since the evening before, 
and always they formed, as he considered, in- 
junctions to himself. These were at first only 
with regard to his money transactions, giving 
assurance to his boldest fancies, and since the 
brilliant and unforeseen success that had .^at- 
tended his gamble with Mr. Crab's money in 
African ivory, he followed all such advice un- 
hesitatingly. 

But presently, interspersed with these com- 
mands, were others of a meaningless, childish, 
yet revolting character, such as might be in- 
vented by a decadent imbecile, or, it must be 
admitted, by the idle fancies of^any ordinary 
man w'ho permits his imagination to wander 
unbridled. Mr. Corbett was startled to recog- 
nise one or two such fancies of his own, which 
had occurred to him during his frequent bore- 
dom in church, and which he had not thought 
any other mind could conceive. 

He at first paid no attention to these direc- 
tions, but found that his new speculations de- 
clined so rapidly that he became terrified not, 
merely for his fortune but for his reputation 
and feven safety, since the money of various of 
his clients. was involved. It. was made clear to 
him that he musf“follow the commands in the 
book altogether or not at all, and he began to 
carry out their puerile and grotesque blas- 
phemies with a contemptuous amusement, 
which however gradually changed to a sense 
of their monstrous significance. They, became 
more capricious and difficult of execution, -'but , 
he now never hesitated to obey blindly, urged 
by a fear that he could not. understand, but 
knew only that it was not of mere financial 
failure. 

By now he understood the effect of this book 
on the others near it, and the reason that had 
impelled' its mysterious agent to move the 
books into the second shelf so that all in turn 
should come under the influence of that an- 
cient and secret knowledge. 

In respect to it, he encouraged his children,' 
with jeers at their stupidity, to read more, but 
he .could not observe that they ever now took 
a book from the dining-room bookcase. He 
himself no longer needed to read, but went to 
bed early and slept sound. The things that all 
his life he had longed to do when he should 
have enough money now seemed to him in- 
sipid. His most exciting pleasure was the smell 
and touch of these mouldering pages as he 
turned them to find the last message inscribed 
to him. 


One evening it was in two words only: 
"Canem occide'* 

He laughed at this simple and pleasant re- 
quest to kill the dog, for he bore Mike a 
giudge for his change from devotion to slink- 
ing aversion. Moreover, it could not have 
come more opportunely, since in turning out 
an old desk he had just discovered some pack- 
ets of rat poison bought years ago and forgot- 
ten. No one therefore, knew of its existence 
and it would be easy to. poison Mike without 
any further suspicion than that- of a neigh- 
bour’s carelessness. He whistled light-heartedly 
as he ran upstairs to rummage for the packets, 
and returned to empty one in the dog’s dish 
of water in the hall. 

That night the household was awakened by 
terrified screams proceeding from the stairs. 
Mr. Corbett was the first to hasten there, 
prompted by the instinctive caution that w^as 
always w’ith him these days. He saw Jean, in 
her nightdress, scrambling up on to the land- 
ing on her hands and knees, clutching at any- 
thing that afforded support and screaming in 
a choking tearless, unnatural manner. He car- 
ried her to the .room she shared with Nora, 
where, they were quickly followed by Mrs. 
Corbett. 

Nothing coherent could be got from jean. 
Nora said that she must have been having her 
old dream again; when her father demanded 
what this w'as, she said that Jean sometimes 
woke in the night, crying, because she- had 
dreamed of a hand passing backwards and 
forwards over the dining-ro(5fe bookcase, until 
it found a certain book and' took it out of the 
shelf.. At this point she was always so fright- 
en.ed that she woke up. 

On hearing this.i [ean broke into fresh** 
screams, and Mrs. Corbett would have no more 
explanations. Mr. Corbett went out. on to the- 
stairs CO find what had brought the child there 
from her bed. On looking down into the 
lighted hall, he saw Mike’s dish overturned. 
He went down to examine it and saw that the 
water he had poisoned "must have been upset 
and absorbed by the rough doormat which was 
quite wetw 

He went back to the little girls’ roorti, told 
his wife ithat ‘she was tired and must‘go to 
bed, and he would take his turn at comforting 
Jean. She was now much quieter. He took 
her on his knee where at first she shrank from 
him. Mr. Corbett remembered with an angry 
sense of injury that she never now sat on his 
knee, and would have liked to pay her out for 
it by mocking and frightening her. But he 
had to coax her into telling him what he 
wanted, and with this object he soothed her; 
calling her by ^pet names that he thought he 
had forgotc^, telling her that nothing -could 
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hurt her now that he was protecting her— 

A t first his cleverness amused him; he 
chuckled softly when J.ehn buried, her 
head in his dressing-gown. But presently an 
uncomfortable sensation came over him, he 
gripped at Jean as though for her protection, 
while he was so smoothly assuring her of his. 
With difficulty he listened to what he had at 
last induced her to tell him. 

She and Nora had kept Mike with them all 
the evening and taken him to sleep ,in their 
room for a treat. He had lain at the foot of 
Jean’s bed and they had all gone to sleep. 
Then Jean’ began her old dream of the hand • 
moving oyer the books in the dining-room 
bookcase; but instead of taking out a book*, it 
came across the dining-room and out bn to the 
stairs. It came up. over the banisters and to 
the door of their room, and turned their door- 
handle very softly and opened it. At this, point 
she jumped up wide awake and turned on the 
light, calling to Nora. The door, which had 
been shut when they went to sleep, was wide 
open, and Mike was gone. 

She told Nora that she was sure something 
dreadful would happen to him if she did not 
go and bring him back, and ran down into 
the hall where she saw him just about to drink 
from his dish. She called to him and he 
looked up, but did not come, so she ran to 
him, and began to pull him along with her, 
when her nightdress was clutched from behind 
and then she' felt a hand seize her arm. 

She fell down, and then clambered upstairs 
as fast as she could, screaming all the way. 

It was now clear to Mr. Corbett that Mike’s 
dish must have been upset in the scuffle. She 
was again crying, but this time he felt him- 
:self unable to comfort her. He retired to his 
room, where he walked up and down in an 
agitation he could not understand, for he 
found his thoughts perpet^ially arguing on a 
point that had never troubled him before. 

"I am not a bad man,” he kept saying to 
himself. ‘‘I have never done anything, actually 
wrong. My clients are none the worse for my 
speculations, only the better. Nor have I spent 
my new wealth on gross and sensual pleasures; 
these now have even no attraction for me.” 

Presently he added: “It is not wrong to try 
and kill a dog, an ill-tempered brute. It turned 
against me. It might have bitten Jeannie.” 

He noticed that he had thought of her as 
Jeannie, which he had not done for some time; 
it must have been because he had called her 
that tonight. . He must forbid her ever to 
leave her room at night, he could not have her 
meddling. It would be safer for him if she 
were not there at all. 

Again that sick and .cold sensation of fear 


swept- over him: he seized the bedpost as 
though he were. falling, and held on to it for 
some minutes. “I was thin*king of a boarding 
school,” he told himself, and then, “I must go 
down and find out— find out—” He would not 
think what it was he must find but. 

• A bright fire still burned in the dining-room 
grate. A glance at the clock told him it was 
not yet twelve. He stared at the bookcase. In 
the second shelf was a gap which had not been 
there when he had left. On the writing bu- 
reau lay a large open book. He knew that he 
must cross the room and see what was written 
in it. Then, as before, words that he did not 
intend came sobbing and crying to his lips, 
muttering, “No, no, not that. Never, never, 
never.” But he crossed the room and looked 
down at the book. As last time, the-message 
was in only two words: ''Infantem otcide.’* 

He had known what the message would be. 
It was after all the only safe and logical thing 
to do. J'ean had acquired dangerous knowb 
edge. She was a spy, an antagonist. 

He laid down the book and went to the 
.door. What he had to do, '.he would do 
quickly, for again that sensation of_ deadly 
cold was sweeping over him. He wished he 
had not to do it tonight;, last night it would 
have been easier, but to-night she Jiad sat on 
his knee and made him afraid. 'He imagined 
her lying very still in her bed, too still. But 
it would be she who would lie there, not he, 
so why should he be afraid? He was pro- 
tected by ancient and secret powers. He held 
on to the door-handle, but his fingers seemed 
to have grown numb, for he could not turn it. 
'He clung to it, crouched -and shivering. 

Suddenly the hands were loosened and flung 
outwards with the frantic gesture of a man 
falling from a great height, and he stumbled 
to his feet. He seized the book and threw it 
on the fire. A violent sensation of choking 
overcame Ac f^lt he was being stran- 

gled, as in a nightmare he tried again and 
again to shriek aloud, but his breath would 
make no sound. His breath would not come 
at all. He fell backwards heavily, down on the 
fid?)r, where he 1^ very still. 

In the morning, the maid who came to open 
the dining-room windows, found her master 
dead. The sensation caused by this was scarce- 
ly so great in the City as that given by the 
simultaneous collapse of all Mr, Corbett’s re- 
cent speculations. It was instantly assumed 
that he must have had previous knowledge of 
this and so commrtted suicide. 

The stumbling block of this theory was that 
the medical report defined the cause of Mr. 
Corbett’s death as strangulation of the wind- 
pipe by the pressure of a hand which had left 
marks of its fingers on his throat. IBB 


“It’s my job to catch the overtones of the 
soul,” Pickman- said — and^ painted his 
masterpiece—^ horror so brought to life 
that the living must give way to it. Yet 
even more terrifying is the knowledge 
that there still lurks alive the unnameable 
mistake of Nature that hod been - — 


By 

H. P. Lovecraft 

• o 

Y OU needn’t think I'm crazy, Eliot- 
plenty of others have queerer prejudices 
than this. Why don’t you laugh at 
Oliver’s grandfather, who won’t ride in a mo* 
tor? If I don’t like that damned subway, it’s 
my own business; and we got here more quic^ 
ly anyhow in the taxi. We’d have had to walk 
up the hill from Park Street if we’d taken the 
car. ■ 

I know I’m more nervous than I was when 
you saw me last year, but you’ don't need to 
hold a clinic over it. There’s plenty of reason, 
God knows, and I fancy I’m lucky to be sane at 
all. Why the third degree? You didn’t use to 
be .so inquisitive. 

Well, if you must hear it, I don’t know why 
you shouldn’t. Maybe you ought to, anyhow, 
for you kept writing me like a grieved parent 
w'hen you heard I’d begun to cut the Art Club 
and keep away from Pickman. Now that he’s 
disappeared I go around to the club once in 
a while, but my nerves aren’t what they were. 

No, I don’t know what’s become of Pickman, 
and I don't like to guess. You might have sur- 
mised I had some inside information when I 
dropped him— and that’s why I don’t want to 
think where he’s gone. Let "the, police find 
what they can— it won’t be much, judging from 
the fact that they don’t know yet of the old 
North End place he hired under the name of 
Peters. I’m not sure that I could find it again 
myself— not that I’d ever try, even in broad 
daylighti Yes, I do know, br am afraid I 
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know, why he 'maintained it.. I’m coming to 
that. And I think you’ll understand before 
I’m through why I don’t tell the police. They 
would ask me to guide them, burl couldn’t go 
back there even if I. knew the way. There was 
something there— and now 1‘can't use the sub- 
way or (and you may as well have your laugh 
at' this, too) go down into cellars any more., 

I should think you’d have known I didn’t- 
drop Pickman for the same silly reasons that 
fussy old women like Dr. Reid or Joe Minot or 
Rosworth did. Morbid art doesn’t shock me, 
and when a man has the genius Pickman had, 
I feel it an honour to know him, jio matter 
what direction his work takes. . Boston never 
had a greater painter that Richard Upton 
Pickman. I said it at first and I say it still, 
and I never swerved an inch, either, when he 
showed that “Ghoul Feeding.” That, you re- 
member, was when Minot cut him.'^ 

You know, it takes profound art and pro- 
found insight into Nature to turn out stuff 
like Pickman’s. Any magazine-cover artist can 
splash paint around wildly and call it a night- 
mare or a Witches’ Sabbath or a portrait of the 
devil, but only a greater painter can make such 
a thing really scare o'r ring true. That’s be- 
cause only a real artist knows the actual ainat- 
omy of the terrible or the physiology of fe^ 
—the exact sort of lines and proportions that 
connect up with latent instincts or hereditary 
memories of fright, and the proper colour con- 
trasts and lighting effects to stir the dormant 
sense of strangeness. I don’t have to tell you 
why a Fuseli really brings , a shiver while a 
cheap ghost-story frontispiece merely makes us 
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It was a colossal and nameless blasphemy with glaring red 
eyes . . . only a suspension of Nature’s laws could let a man 
paint a thing like that without a model! 
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laugh. There’s something those fellows catch it, and the Museum of Fine Arts wouldn't ac- 


— beyond life— that they’re able to make us 
catch for a second. Dor^ had it. Sime has it. 
Angarola of Chicago has it. And- Pickman had 
it as no man ever had it before or— I hope to 
Heaven— ever will again. 

■ Don’t ask me what it is they see, You know, 
in'ordinary art, there's all the difference in the 
world between the vital, breathing things 
drawn from Nature or models and the artificial 
truck that commercial small fry reel off in a 
bare studio by rule. Well, I should say that 
the really weird artist has a kind of vision 
which makes models or summons up what 
amounts to actual scenes from the spectral 
world he lives in. Anyhow, he manages to 
turn out. results that differ from the pretender’s 
mince-pie dreams in just about the same way 
that /the life- painter’s results differ from the 
concoctions of a correspondence-school car- 
toonist. If I had ever seen what Pickman saw 
—but no! Here, let’s have a drink before we 
get any deeper. Gad, I wouldn’t be alive if I’d 
ever seen what that man— if he was a man- 
saw! • 

You recall that Pickman ’s, forte was'faces. I 
don’t believe anybody since Goya could put so 
much of sheer hell into a set of features or a 
twist of expression. And before Goya you have 
to go back to the mediaeval chaps who did the 
gargoyles and chimaeras on Notre Dame and 
Mont Saint-Michel. They believed* all sorts of 
things— and maybe they saw all sons of things, 
too, for the Middle Ages had some curious 
phases. I remember your asking Pickman your- 
self once, the year before you- went away, 
wherever in thunder he got such ideas and 
visions. Wasn’t that a nasty laugh he gave 
you? It was partly bdcause of that laugh that 
Reid dropped him. Reid, yoii know, had just 
taken up comparative pathology, and was full 
of pompous “inside stuff’’ about the biologi- 
cal or evolutionary significance of this or. that 
mental or physical symptom. He said Pick- 
man repelled him more and more every day, 
and almost frightened him toward the la*l?t— 
that the fellow’s features and expression were 
slowly developing in a way he didn’t like; in a 
way that wasn’t human. He had a lot of talk 
about diet, and said Pickman must be abnor- 
mal .and eccentric to the last degree. I suppose 
you told Reid, if you and he had any corre- 
spondence over .it, that he’d let Pickman’s 
paintings get on his nerves or harrow up his 
imagination. 1 know 1 told him that myself— 
then. 

But keep in mind that I didn’t drop Pi^k- 
man for anything like this. On the contrary, 
my admiration for him kept growing; for that 
“Ghoul Feeding” was a tremendous achieve- 
ment. As you know, the club wouldn’t exhibit 


cept it as a gift; and I can add that nobody 
would buy Tt, so Pickman had it right in his 
house till he went. Now his father has it in 
Salem— you know Pickman comes of old Salem 
stock, and had a witch ancestor hanged in 
1692. 

I GOT Into the habit of calling on Pickman 
•quite often, especially after I began mak- 
ing notes for a monograph on weird art. 
Prolihbly it was his work which put the idea 
into my head, and anyhow, I found him a mine 
of data and suggestions when I came to develop 
it. He showed me all the paintings and draw- ' 
ings he had about: including some pen-and- 
ink -sketches that would, I verily believe, have' 
got him kicked out of the club if many of .the 
members had seen them. Before long I was 
pretty nearly a devotee, and would listen for 
hours like a schoolboy to art theories and 
philosophic speculations wild enough to 
qualify him for the Danvers asylum. My hero- 
worship. coupled with the fact; that people gen- 
erally were commencing to have less and less 
to do with him, made him get very confidential 
with me; and one evening he hinted th^it if I 
were fairly clos'e-moiithed and none too 
squeamish, he might show me something 
rather unusual— something a bit stronger than 
anything he had in the house. f 

“You know,” he said, “there are things that 
won’t do for Newbury Street— things that, are 
out of place here, and that can’t be conceived 
here, anyhow. It’s my business to catch the 
overtones of the soul, and you won’t find those 
in a parvenu set of artificial streets on made 
land. Back Bay isn’t Boston— it isn’t anything, 
yet, because it’s had no Lime to pick up inem- 
■ ories and attract local spirits. If there are any 
ghosts here, they’re the tame ghosts of a salt 
marsh and a shallow cove; and 1 want human 
ghosts— die ghosts of beings highly organized 
enough to have looked on hell and known the 
meaning of what they saw. 

“The place for an ar.tist to live is the North . 
End. If any aesthete were sincere, he’d put up 
with the slums for the sake of the massed tradi- 
tions. God, man! Don’t you'realise that places 
like that weren't merely made', but actually 
grew? Generation after generation lived and 
felt and died there, and in days when people 
weren’t afraid to live and feel and die. Don’t 
you know there was. a mill on Copp’s Hill in 
1639, and that half the present streets were 
laid out by 1,650? 1 can show you houses that 
have stood two centuries and a half and more; 
houses that have witnessed what would make a 
modern house crumble into powder. What do 
moderns know of life and the forces behind it?' 
You call the Salem witchcraft a delusion, but 
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I’ll wager my four-times-great-grandmother 
could have told you tilings. They hanged her 
on Galloi^ Hill, with Cotton Mather looking 
sanctimoniously on. Mather, damn him, was. 
afraid somebody might succeed in kicking free 
of this accursed cage of monotony— I wish 
someone had laid a spell on him or sucked his 
Blood in the night! 

“I can show you a house he lived in, and 1 
can show you another one he was afraid to 
enter in spite of all his fine bold talk. He 
knew things he didn’t dare put into that stupid 
Magnalia or that puerile Wonders of the In- 
visible World. Look here, do you know the 
whole North End once had a set of tunnels 
that kept certain people in touch with each 
other’s houses, and the. burying ground, and 
the sea? Let them prosecute and persecute 
above ground— things went on every day that 
they couldn’t reach, and voices laughed at 
night that they couldn’t place! 

"Why,'' man, out of ten- surviving houses 
built before 1700 and not moved since, I’ll 
wager that in eight 1 can show you something 
queer in the cellar. There’s hardly a n^onth 
that you don’t read of workmen finding 
bricked-up arches and wells leading nowhere 
in tliis or that- old place as it comes down— you 
could see one near Henchman Street from the 
elevated last year. There were witches and 
what their spells. summoned; pirates and what 
they brought in from the sea; smugglers; pri- 
vateers— and I tell you, people knew how to 
live, and how to enlarge the bounds of life, in 
the old time! This wasn’t the only world a 
bold and wise man could know— faugh! And 
to think of today in contrast, with such pale- 
pink brains that even a club of supposed artists 
gets shudders and convulsions if a picture goes 
beyond the- feelings of a Beacon Street tea- 
table! 

"The only saving-grace of the present is that 
it’s too damned stupid to question the past 
very closely. What do maps and records and 
guidebooks really tell of the North End? Bah! 
At a guess I’ll guarantee to lead you to thirty 
or forty alleys^and networks of alleys north of 
Prince Street that aren’t suspected by ten liv- 
ing beings outside of tlie foreigners that swarm 
them. And what do those slum dwellers know 
of their meaning? No, Thurber, these ancient 
places are dreaming gorgeously and overflow- 
ing with wonder'and terror and*escapes from 
tlie commonplace, and yet there’s not a living 
soul to unders.tand or profit by them. Or 
rather, tliere’s only one living soul— for I 
haven’t been digging around in the past for 
nothing! 

"See here, you’re interested in this sort of 
thing. What if I told you that I’ve got another 
studio up there, where 1 can catch the night- 


spirit of antique horror and paint things that 
I couldn't even think* of in Newbury Street? 
Naturally I don’t tell those, cursed old maids 
at the club— with Reid, damn him, whispering 
even as it is that I’m a sort of monster bound 
down the toboggan- of reverse evolution. Yes, 

"I hurber, I decided long ago that one must 
paint terror as well as beauty from life, so I 
did some exploring in places where I had rea- 
son to know terror lives. 

'Tve got a place that I don’t believe three 
living Nordic men besides myself have ever 
seen. It isn’t so very far from the elevated as 
distance goes, but it’s centuries away as the 
soul goes. J took it because of the queer -old 
brick well in the cellar— one of the sort I told 
yOu about. The shack’s almost tumbling down, 
so that nobody else would live there, and I’d 
hate to tell you how little I pay for it. The 
.windows are boarded up‘ but 1 like that all the 
better, since I don’t want daylight for what I 
do. I paint in the cellar, where the inspiration 
is thickest, but I've other rooms furnished on 
the ground floor. A Sicilian owns it, and I’ve 
hired it under the name of Peters. 

"Now if you're game, I’ll take you there to- 
night. I think you’d enjoy the pictures, for 
as I said, I’ve let myself go a bit there. It’s no 
vast tour — 1 sometimes do it on foot, for I don’t 
want to attract attention with a taxi in such a 
place. We can take the shuttle at the South 
Station for Battery Street, and after that the 
walk^ isn’t much.’’ 

Well, Eliot, there wasn't mheh for me to do 
after that harangue but to keep myself from 
running instead of walking for the first vacant 
cab wc could sight. We changed , to the ele- 
vated at the South Station, and at about twelve 
o'clock had climbed down the steps at Battery 
Street and' struck along the old waterfront past 
Constitution Wharf. I didn’t keep track of the 
cross streets, and can’t tell you yet which it was^ 
we turned up, but I know it wasn’t Greenough 
Lane. 

When we did turn, it was to climb through- . 
the deserted length of the oldest and dirtiest 
alley 1 ever saw in my life, with crumbling- 
looking gables, broken smallpaned xvindows, 
and archaic chimneys that stood out half-dis-, 
integrated against the moonlit sky. I don’t 
believe- there were three houses in sight that 
hadn’t been standing in Cotton Mather’s time 
-jcertainly I glimpsed at least two with an 
overhang, and once I thought I saw a peaked 
roof-line of the ajmost forgotten pre-gambrel 
type, though antiquarians tell us there arc 
none left in Boston. 

From that alley, which had a dim light, we 
turned to the left into an equally silent and 
still narrower alley with no light at all: and in 
a minute made what I think was an obtuse- 
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angleci bend to ward, the. right in the dark. Not 
long after this, Pickman produced a flashlight 
and revealed an antediluvian ten-panelled 
door that looked .d^nably worm-eaten. Un- 
locking it, he ushered me into a barren hall- 
way with .what was once splendid dark-oak 
panelling— simple, of course, but thrillingly- 
' suggestive of the limes of Andros and Phipps 
.. and the Witchcraft. Then he took me through, 
a door on the left, lighted an oil lamp, and 
told me- to make myself at home. 

Now, Eliot, I'm what the man in the street 
would call fairly "hard-boiled”, but I’ll con- 
fess that what I saw on the walls of that room 
jjave me a bad turn. They were his pictures, 
you know— the ones he couldn’t paint or even 
show in Newbury Street— and he was right . 
when he said he had "let himself go”. Here— 
have another drink— I need one anyhowl 

There's no use in my trying to tel! you what 
they were like, because the awful, the blas- 
phemous horror, and the unbelievable loath- 
someness and moral foetor came' from simple 
touches quite beyond the power of words to 
classify. There was none of the exotic tech- 
nique you see in Sidney Sime, none of the 
trahs-Saturnian landscapes and lunar fungi 
that Clark Ashton Smith uses to freeze the 
blood. 

The backgrounds were old churdryards, 
deep woods, cliflk by the sea, brick tunnels, 
ancient panelled rooms, or simple vaults of 
masonry. Copp's Hill Burying Ground, which 
could not be many blocks away from* this very 
house, was a favorite scene. 

The madness and monstrosity lay in the 
figures in the foreground— for Pickman’s mor- 
bid art was preeminently one of daemoniac 
portraiture. These figures were seldom com- 
pletely human, but often approached humani- 
ty in varying degree. Most of the bodies, 
w'hile roughly bipedal, had a forward slump- 
ing, and a vaguely canine cast. The texture of 
the majoritywas a kind of unpleasant rubber- 
iness. Ughl I can see them nowl Their oc- 
cupations— well, don’t ask me to be too precise. 
They were usually feeding— I won’t say on 
what. They were sometimes shown in groups 
in cemeteries or underground passages, and 
often appeared to be in battle over their 
^ prey— or ratlier, their treasure-trove. And what 
damnable expressiveness Pickman sometimes 
gave the. sightless faces of this charnel bbotyl 
Occasionally the things .were shown leaping- 
through open windows at night, or a ring of 
them baying about a hanged witch on Gallows 
Hill, whose dead face held a close kinship to 
theirs. 

But 'don’t get the idea that it was all this 
hideous business of theme and setting which 
struck me faint. I’m not a three-year-old kid, 


and I'd seen much like this before. It was the 
faces, Eliot, those accursed faces, that leered 
and slavered put of the canvas ^ith the very 
breath of life! By God, man, I verily believe 
they were alivel That nauseous wizard , had 
waked the fires of hell in pigment, and his 
brush had been a nightmare-spawning wand. 
Give me that decanter, Eliotl 
There was one thing called "The Lesson” 
—Heaven pity me^ that I ever saw iti Listen- 
can you fancy- a squatting circle of nameless 
doglike things in a churchyard teaching a small 
child how to feed like themselves? The price 
of a changeling. I suppose— you know the old 
myth about how the weird people leave their' 
spawn in cradles in exchange for the human 
babies they steal. Pickman was showing what 
happens to those stolen babes— how they grow 
up— and then I began to see a hideous relation- 
ship in the faces of the human and' nonhuman 
figures. He was, in all his gradations of mor- 
bidity between the frankly non-human and 
degradedly human, establishing a sardonic 
linkage and evolution. The dog-things were 
developed from mortalsl 
®And no sooner had 1 wondered what he 
made of their own young as left with 
mankind in' the form of changelings, than my 
eye caught a picture embodying that very 
thought. . It was that of an ancient Puritan 
interior— a heavily beamed room with lattice 
windows, a settle, and clumsy seventeenth- 
century furniture, with the family .sitting about 
while the father read from the Scriptures. 
Every face but one showed nobility and rev-, 
erence; but that one reflected the mockery of 
the pit. It v»^as-that of a young man in years, 
and no doubt belonged to a supposed son of 
that pious father, but in essence it was the kin 
of the unclean things. It was their changeling 
—and in a spirit of supreme irony Pickman had 
given the features a very perceptible resem- 
blance to his own. 

By this time Pickman had lighted a l^p in 
an adjoining room and was politely holing 
open the door for me; asking me if I would 
care to see his "modem stijjdies”. I hadn’t 
been able to give him much of my opinions— 
I was too speechless with fright and loathing— 
but 1 think he fully understood and feh highly 
complimented. And now I want to assure you 
again, Eliot, that I'm no mollycoddle to scream 
at anything .which shoi^ a bit of departure 
from the usual. I'm middle-aged and decently 
sophisticated, and I guess you saw enough of 
me in France to know I’m not easily knocked 
out. Remember, too, that I’d just about re* 
covered my wind and gotten used to 'those 
frightful pictures which turned colonial New 
England into a kind of annex to hell. Well, 
in spite of all this, that next room forced a 
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real scream out of me, and 1 had to clutch at 
the doorway to keep from keeling over. The 
other chamber had shown a pack of ghouls and 
witches overrunning the world of our fore- 
fathers, but this one brought the horror right 
into our own daily life! 

Gad, how that man could paint) There was 
a study called “Subway Accident,” in which 
a flock of the vile things were chambering up 
from some unknown catacomb through a crack 
in the floor of the Boylston Street subway and 
attacking a crowd of people on the platform. 
.Another showed a d^ce on Copp’s Hill among 
the tombs with the background of today. Then 
there were any number of cellar views, with 
monsters creeping in through holes and rifts 
in the masonry and grinning as they squatted 
behind barrels or furnaces and wailed for their 
first victim to descend the stairs. 

One disgusting canvas seemed to depict a 
vast cross-section of Beacon Hill, with ant-like 
armies of the mephitic monsters -squeezing 
themselves through burrows that honeycombed 
. the ground. Dances in the modern cemeteries 
were freely p'ictured, and another conception 
somehow shocked me more than all the rest— 
'a scene in an unknown vault, where sqpres of 
the beasts crowded about one who held a 
well-known Boston guidebook and was evi- 
dently reading aloud. AH "were pointing to a 
certain passage, and every ' face seemed so 
distorted with epileptic and reverberant laugh- 
ter that I almost thought I heard the fiendish 
echoes. The title of the picture was, “Holmes, 
Lowell, and Longfellow Lie Buried in Mount 
Auburn.” 

A S I, gradually steadied myself and got re- 
adjusted to this, second room of deviltry 
and morbidity, I began to analyse some of the 
points in my sickening loathing. In the first 
place, I said to myself, these things repelled 
because of the utter inhumanity and callous 
cruelty they "showed in Pickman. The fellow 
must be a relentless enemy of all mankind to 
take such glee in the torture of brains, and 
flesh and the degradation of the mortal tene- 
ment. In the second place, they terrified be- 
cause of their very greatness. Their art was 
art that convinced— when we saw the pictures 
we saw the daemons themselves and were 
afraid of them. And the queer part w*as, that 
Pickman got none of his power from the 
use of selectiveness or bizarrerie. Nothing was 
blurred, distorted, or conventionalised; out- 
lines were sharp and lifelike, and details were 
almost painfully, though artfully, defined. 
And the faces! • 

' It was not any mere artist’s interpretation 
that we saw; it was Pandaemonium itself, 
crystal clear in stark objectivity. That was it, 
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« by Heaven! The man was not a fantaisiste oi 
romanticist at all— he did not even try to givfl 
us the churning, prismatic ephemera of dreams, 
but coldly and sardonically reflected some 
stable, mechanistic, and well-established hor- 
ror world which he saw fully, brilliantly, 

■ squarely, and unfalteringly. God knows what 
that world can have been, or where he ever 
glimpsed the blasphemous shapes that loped 
and trotted and crawled through it; "but what- 
ever the baffling source of his images, one 
thing was plain. Pickman was in every sense- 
in conception and in execution— a thorough, 
painstaking, and almost scientific realist. 

My host was now leading the way down cel- 
lar to his actual. studio, and I braced myself 
for some hellish effects among the unfinished' 
canvases. As we reached the bottom of the 
damp stairs he turned his flashlight to a corner 
of the large open space at hand, revealing the 
circular brick curb of what was evidently a 
great well in the earthen floor. We walked 
nearer, and I saw that it must be five feet across, 
.with walls a good foot thick and some six 
inches above the ground level— solid work of 
the seven teenth'century, or I was much mis- 
taken. That, Pickman said, was the kind of 
thing he had been talking about— an aperture 
of the network of tunnels that used to under- 
mine the hill. ' I noticed idly that it did not 
seem to be bricked up, and that a heavy disc 
of wood formed the apparent cover. Thinking 
of the things this well must have been con- 
nected with if .Pickman’s wild hints had not 
been mere rhetoric, I shivered slightly; then 
turned to fellow him' up a step and through a 
harrow door, into a room of fair size, provided 
with a wooden floor, and furnished as a suidio. 
An acetylene gas outfit gave the light necessary 
for work. ^ . 

The unfinished pictures on easels or propped 
against the walls were as ghastly as the finished 
ones upstairs, and showed the painstaking 
methods of the artist. Scenes were blocked . 
out with extreme care, and pencilled guide 
lines told of the minute , exactitude which 
Pickman .used in getting the right perpective 
and proportions. The man was great— I say 
it even now, knowing as much as I do. A large 
camera on a table excited my notice, and Pick- 
man told me that he used it in taking scenes 
for backgrounds, so that he might paint them 
from photographs in the .studio instead of 
carting his outfit around the town for this or 
thafview. He thought a photograph quite as 
good as an actual scene or model for sustained 
work, and declared he employed them reg- 
ularly. 

There was something very disturbing about 
the. nauseous sketches and half-finished mon- 
strosities that leered around from every side of 
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the room, and when Pickman suddenly un- 
veiled a huge canvas on the side away from 
the light I could not for my life keep back 
a loud scream— the second I had emitted that 
night. It echoed* and echoed through the dim 
vaultings of that ancient and nitrous cellar, 
and I had to choke back a flood of reaction* 
that threatened to burst out as hysterical laugh- 
ter. Merciful Creator! Eliot, but I don’t know 
how much was real and how much was fever:i.sh 
fancy. ' It doesn’t seem to me that earth can 
hold a dream like that! ^ 

It was a colossal and nameless blasphemy 
with glaring red eyes, and it held in bony 
claws a thing that had been a man, gnawing 
at the head as a child nibbles at a stick of 
candy. Its position was a kind of crouch,. and 
as one looked one felt that at any moment it 
might drop its present prey and seek a juicier 
njorsel. But damn it. all, it wasn’t even the 
fiendish subject that made it such an immortal 
fountain-head of all panic— not that, nor the 
dog face with its pointed- ears, flat nose, and 
drooling lips. It wasn’t the scaly claws nor 
the mould-caked body nor the half-hooved 
feet— none of these, though any one of them' 
might well have.^driven an excitable man to 
madness. 

It was the technique, Eliot— the cursed, the 
impious, the unnatural techniquel As 1 am a 
living being, I never elsewhere saw the actual 
breath of life so fused into a canvas. The 
monster was there-^it glared and gnawed and 
gnawed and glared— and I knew that only a 
suspension of Namre's laws could ever lei a 
man paint a thing like that without a model— 
without some glimpse of the nether world 
Vhich no mortal unsold to the Fiend can have. 

Pinned with a thumb-lack to a vacant part 
of the canvas was a piece of paper now badly 
curled up— probably, I thought, a photograph 
from which- Pickman meant to paint a. back- 
ground as hideous as the nightmare it was to 
enhance. I reached out to uncurl and look at 
it, when suddenly I saw Pickman start as if 
shot. He had been likening with peculiar in- 
tensity ever since my shocked scream had 
waked unaccustomed echoes in the dark cellar, 
and now he seemed struck with a fright' which, 
though not comparable to my own, had in it 
more of the physical than of the spiritual. He 
drew a revolver and motioned me to silence, 
.then stepped out into the. main cellar and 
closed the door behind him. 

I think I was paralysed for an instant. Im- 
itating Pickman ’s listening, I fancied 1 heard a 
faint scurrying sound somewhere, and a series 
of squeals or bleats in a direction I couldn’t 
determine. I lliought of huge rats, and shud- 


dered. Then there came a subdued sort of 
clatter, 'though I can't attempt to convey what 
I mean in words. It was like heavy wood fall- 
ing on stone or brick— wood oh brick— what 
did that make me think of? 

It came again, and louder. There , was a 
vibration as if the wood had fallen farther 
than it had fallen before. After that followed 
a sharp grating noise, a shouted gibberish from 
Pickman, and -the deafening discharge of all 
six chambers of a revolver, fired spectacularly 
as a lion-tainer might fire in the air for effect. 
A niuined squeal* or squawk, and a thud. Then 
more wood and brick grating, a pause, and the 
opening of the door— at which I’ll confess 1 
started violently. Pickman reappeared with 
his smoking weapon, cursing the bloated, rats 
that infested the ancient well. 

“The deuce knows what they eat, Thurber,” 
he grinned, “for those archaic tunnels touched 
V graveyard and. witch-den and sea-coast. But 
whatever it is. they must have run short, for 
they were devilish anxious to get out. Your 
yelling stirred them up, I fancy.” 

Well, Eliot, that was the end of the night’s 
adventure. Pickman had promised to show me 
the place, and Heaven knows he had done it. 
He led me out of that tangle of alleys in 
another* direction, it seems, for when we' 
sighted a lamp post we were in a half-familiar 
street with monotonous rows of mingled tene-' 
ment blocks and old houses. Charter Street, 
it turned out to be, but 1 was too flustered to 
notice just where we hit it. We were too late 
for the elevated, and walked back downtown 
through Hanover Street. 1 remember the 
walk. We switched from Tremont up Beacon, 
and Pickman left me at the corner of Joy, 
where Ikurncd ofl. 1 never spoke to him again. 

Why did I drop him? Don’t be impatient. 
Wail till. I ring for coffee. We’ve had enough 
of the other sturt, but I. for one need something. _ 
No— it wasn't the painting I saw in that place; 
however it was- something I found in my coat 
the next morning. You know, the curled-up 
paper tacked to that frightful canvas in the 
cellar; the thing I thought was a photograph 
of some scene he meant to use as a background 
for that monster. That last scare had come 
while I was reaching to unciirl it, and it seems 
I had vacantly crumpled it into my pocket. 
But here’s the coffee— lake it black, Eliot, if 
you’re wise. 

Well— chat paper wasn’t a photograph of any 
background, after ail. What it showed ''was 
simply 'the monstrous being he was painting 
on that awful canvas. 

It was the model he was using— and its back- 
ground was merely the wall of the cellar stu- 
dio in minute detail. But by God, Eliot, it ivas 
a photograph from life. IBB 
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(Coniinued from page to) 
to get nowadays. Why don’t you look up some- 
thing good that is just a little harder to find? 

Of course with my congratulations, I’ve still got 
thorns on my roses. I want; more illos, better 
covers, by Finlay if possible— if not, make Law- 
rence do something good, or use Saunders; and 
some editor’s comments after the letters that ask 
questions— please, please, please; you might also 
try wri.ling a longer editor’s letter— we wania hear 
from you as much as you do from us— ever think 
of it that way? 

Now, my real reason for waiting— or the other 
half of' it, anyway. I’ve got a bone to pick. I’m 
still aftei those back issue F.FJ^-I.s and FNs. C’mon, 
soinelwdy, everybody, lets hear what you want 
for yours. Heic are some of those I need— F.F.M. 

1 94 1 -^February, April and June; 1942— February, 
April, June and October; 1943— March and Sep- 
tember; 1944— June. 

Aside from these 1 need the first four issues of 
F.N. and a dozen or so more issues of F.F.M. 1 
also need a few SSS. Who’s got them and warits 
to sell them? I’ll buy these from the fans. 

Which just winds up what 1 want to say— keep 
up the good work and you’ll always have a reader 
named 

Greg Calkins. ' 

c/o C. A. A., 

Pangiiitch, Utah. 

Editor’s Note: We increased the number of pic- 
Utres beginning with the October issue. 

PRAISING LAWRENCE'S WORK ' 

1 must say that I am a little surgrised at your . 
choice of a lead novel for the July issue of F.F.M; 

“The War of the Worlds” i.s one of the greatest . 
stories in the science-fantasy field, but practically 
every fan has read it once and/or has it in his 
possession. An unknown work would have given 
the fan a chance to read something new, but 1 
imagine that new readers are glad to have it. 

The ilhistratidn-. for it \s'as wonderful, though. 
I’d give my right arm to obtain the original of 
that. 

“Tchdriapin” was really good. ’ How' about re- 
printing Rohmer’s “The Day The World Ended’’? 

Your letter department is one of the best in 
any of the magazines I’ve ever read. A few weeks 
ago I read somewhere that the V-2 rocket could 
reach the moon. Is this true? 

If anyone ht^s any copies of The Thrill Book 
I’ll pay a good price. Must have cover and all 
pages. 

Robert Dennis McNamara. 

50 Plaza St., 

Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

WANT BURROUGHS BOOKS? 

I have some books to sell by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. 1 have some very rare ones including 
“The Eternal Lover,’’ “Jungle Girl,” “Tarzan of 
the Apes, ” and many, many others. Just write me 
a letter if you want the list. 

I also have some other science-fiction books 
which are brand new and some science-fiction mag- 
azines for sale. 

Thomas E. Durst. 

Beloit, Wisconsin « 
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HAS BACK ISSUES 

I would like to announce that I have many 
back issues of F.N'. and F.F.M. which 1 wish to 
sell. 1 have hundreds of others such as Thrilling 
Wonder, ASF, Weird Tales, and Startling. Price 
list sent on request, hut I will also appreciate 
want-lists. 1 do not wish to trade, as the idea is 
to dispose of my collection.- I also have some 
fanzines to sell, and many pocket books. 

Jack Marsh. 

1205 Haltom St., 

Jonesboro, Ark. 

WANT LIST 

I would like to get the following items; “Bride 
of Frankenstein”— Michael Egremont; “Dracula's 
Guest”— Brani Stoker; “The Man Wiljiout a' Soul” 
—Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

I was glad to see Rohmer’s short story in F.F.M. 
Would like to correspond with Burroughs fans. 

K.- Everett. 

P. O. Box 513 
Tacoma, Wash. 

INTERESTING OFFER 

1 have been a reader of Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries from the first issue. Have also been a read- 
er of the Munsey magazines since 1914. So you 
can see 1 am one of the old-timers. 

1 have an offer to make to collectors who are 
looking for old copies of the Munsey magazines. 

1 have Argosies, All Stories, a few Munsey Mag- 
lines and several copies of 1912 and igi^'Cavalier 
which was combined with All Story _ Magazine. As 
I have recently brougiit these magazine to my 
present address I haven’t had time to check on 
how. many there are. Some arc in good condition 
and some are a little time-worn. If anyone who 
is interested will write, I will be glad to tell them 
what 1 have. 

Hoping F.F.M. has a long and successful career, 
I remain 

Harold D. Warnke. 

Route 3, Box 344, 

St. Albans, West Va. 

WANTS ROHMER, LISTING 

I have just recently obtained “Brood of the 
Witch-Queen,” published by your magazine, and 
enjoyed it very much. 

I wonder if* there are any Sax Rohmer fans who 
u’ould furnish me with a complete list of his works. 
I have a-few, but am anxious to obtain a complete 
set if possible. 

Also I wonder if anyone has a good copy of 
Burroughs’ “The Moon Maid” at a_ reasonable 
price. , 

R. E. Fontinelle. 

3933 Connecticut St., 

St. Louis, 16, Missouri, 

DISPOSING OF MAGS 

Due to other interests I am limiting my fantasy 
reading to the best in the field: Famous Fantastic 
(Continued on page 10$) 



Man’s glorious heritage was only a memory 
in the ruthless, organized future, world into 
which Brod Varney had stumbled. Had he 
crossed, countless centuries now only to be 
given three minutes to adjust — or die? 


B rod VARNEY’S first surprise was 
caused by tlie fact that he was stand- 
ing up. He had been sure that when 
he came to, he would be lying on the side- 
walk with a curious crowd' around him. 

HU next surpftse was his surroundings. 

He had fainted, or anyhow things had gone 
all black, outside in front of Greer's store. He 
had evidently been hauled indoors' somewhere, 
but not into Greer's store or any other build- 
ing near Greer’s store, for there were no 
buildings like this anywhere in that neighbor- 
hood.- He knew because he had been hauling 
beer in that vicinity for six years. 

This building he was in seemed kind of like v 
a church, for the ceiling was maybe fifty feet 
up and the walls were gray stone and there 
were columns like oak trees scattered around. 

But the stuff in it didn’t look like stuff you’d 
find in a church. nU looked like what you’d 
find in a big school or maybe one of them 
technical colleges. On the mechanical side, 
only you could just get a hunch it was ma- 
chinery without being able to see what the 
machinery really was. 

Like the big thing beside him. It was a 
great big greenish metal box inside which 
wheels whirred softly but with no way to look 
in and see what the wheels did. 

Brod shook his head a little. He had lost 
consciousness on the sidewalk of a suburban 
neighborhood in front of Greer’s store and 
he came to in this joint that- looked like a 
cathedral, beside a big box that whirred, and 
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with 'nobody around or paying the slightest 
attention to him. Which was better than hav- 
ing a crowd of folks gawking at him, at that 

He was kind of ashamed of his fainting spell. 
He was thirty-one, five-eleven, pretty husky, 
and he’d never done a thing like that in 'his 
life before. ^ 

He had -a sort of explanation for it. He had 
been standing at the tailgate of his. truck, feel- 
ing good, and he had stretched widely aiid 
drawn an extra deep breath— and then fallen 
into a black feather-bed. A guy had told him 
once that when you did that, you took in. an 
extra amount 'of oxygen, inflating lung cells 
dear down that weren't often fully inflated; 
and that it acted like a knockout drop and 
keeled you over for a minute. It didn't mean 
that you were weak or anything. 

Nevertheless he felt ashamed of it and he 
stared around with his jaw out and his shoul- 
ders squared to show whoever had carried him 
in here that he was not at all w-eak. 

He still didn’t see anyone, but he heard, a 
voice so near that it made him jump, and then 
an answering voice. 

"I still don’t think there is any answer to 
such an equation. ” 

“Well, we can try, can’t we?’’ 

Brod thought maybe the voices came from 
the head-high box, but on stepping aorund; ic 
he saw two men. He.hadn’t heard them before* 
because they had been silent, figuring on a big 
block of paper at which both were still staring. 

There was a young man and an older one, 
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They led Brod into a churchiike room. • » • 
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but the only way you could tell that one was 
older was by his graying- hair. His face was as 
unlined and youthful as that of the young 
fellow. The two were dressed alike, in dark 
blue that might have been serge, which had 
very narrow pants-legs that were tight at the 
ankles as if held by bicycle clips. 

The younger man heard Brod, and turned. 
He looked at Brod with a lot more surprise 
than Brod thought was warranted. His -eyes 
w'ent up and down Brod’s frame as if he had 
never seen dungarees with a brewer’s name 
on the back before. . 

“Hello,” he said. “Who are you?” 

“I'm Brod Varney/’ said Brod. “Thanks for 
picking me up in front of Greer’s.” 

“Greer's?” said the older man, looking, even 
more puzzled than the younger one 

“Sure. Greer's store. Allentown Road.” 

It didn’t seem to make sense to either man 
so Brod said, “Well, maybe somebody else 
brought me here for you two to treat, but 1 
don’t need a doc. I feel all right now.” 

“Do you?” said the older man politely. 

The younger one was pinching thoughtfully 
at his jaw. • , . 

“I don’t' think I’ve seen a costume quite like 
that before,” he said, “Where did you say 
you came from?” 

Brod felt irritated. He couldn’t be very far 
from w'here he had fallen, and Allentown Road 
was an important enough thoroughfare for 
anyone near it to be familiar with it. 

“I’m from Harrisburg,” he retorted, naming 
the city on the outskirts of which was Greer’s 
store. 

“Harrisburg?” repeated the older man, still 
looking puzzled. 

The younger one was smiling' a little. ” ' 

“I think I understand,” he said. “The 
.fellow must be from. Section 5 . 'Some oi the 
hill country, you know. Quite isolated. Jon 
Terry went through there several years ago and 
he said one wouldn’t believe how quaint the 
people are and how they cling to^ld beliefs.” 

The older man nodded. He turned half 
back to his w'ork.- 

“Pltease leave/’ he said to Brod, pleasant 
but firm. . > 

Brod ran stubby fingers through his thick 
yellow hair and f^ like taking a poke at the 
guy, but he didn’t because tlte sudden idea 
came to him that maybe he was in some kind 
of mental inslitulion. 

Not- far from the big greenish case was a 
door, open to the summer warmth. He went 
toward it, while the two men at the high 
bench bent over the paper. He heard the 
younger man say something about XY over 
infinity, and X equaling time while Y would 
be the unknown quantit^; and the older man 


said something about not taking chances with 
the formula machine; and then Brod stepped 
through the doorway into sunlit morning. 

He got his third surprise then. 

The churchlike room was in a building that 
looked about a mile high, and all around the 
building, .instead of Harrisburg streets, there 
was nothing at all. Just open, flat country 
with this one building sticking up like a sore 
finger. 

“Maybe I’m the one that's nuts,” muttered 
Brod. “Where the hell’s Greer’s store and 
Allentown Road? And where the hell’s ray 
truck?” 

He walked .'farther away from the building 
across the sidewalk, if you. wanted , to apply 
that word to a stretch of cement at least five 
acres in extent. This business began to look 
sort of serious. 

Evidently he had not fainted, after all, at 
the tailgate >1 hi's truck. His mind had^clicked 
off, somehow, but his body had kept on work- 
ings What’d' they call that?- Amnesia. He had 
gone wandering around without any memory . 
of who he was or what he had set out to do. 

Thetfy back at that sanitarium, he had 
snapped out of it. But where on tlie map was 
this*-sanitarium, and the tremendous build- 
ing that housed it? Had he bummed a ride or 
ridden the rods to parts- unknown? 

He had never heard of any big building like 
this in the open country in Pennsylvania. 
Though of course he knew that every once. in 
a while somebody built an institution or an 
observatory or a scientific laboratory out in 
ahe wilds. 

A man came out of one of innumerable 
doors to the building. He ,had on a blue suit 
with narrow pantlegs and tight ankles and. 
wore a derby that was as round in the crown 
, as a black bowl. Brod walked toward him. 

“Pardon me.” he said, “where am I?” 

The man’s eyebrows went up a little in 
his rather blank,' pink face, but he was 
pleasant about it; 

“Tower twelve,” he said. And he turned 
and walked into another of the doorways. 

Brod realized that his approach had been 
bad. If anyone had come up to him and 
abruptly asked where he was, he would have'' 
thought the guy crazy. He would be 'more 
. gradual with the next man; maybe it would 
be best not even to ask where he was, but 
to itiquire the way -to a restaurant or some 
other place where- by a little detective work 
he could locate himself. 

A'Yestaurant would be best, he thought.. In 
a restaurant there are ofteri roadmaps and ’ 
local advertisements placing the vicinity. Be- 
sides, it was about noon and he was getting 
hungry anyhow. 
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It was lonely, waiting on the wide concrete 
expanse next to the somehow lifeless-looking 
building. Brod was getting jittery and didn't 
mind admitting it to himself. Also he was 
getting nervous about his truck and his job. 

It was about noon now. It has been almost 
noon when he got to Greer’s store. He 
couldn’t have traveled this far from Harrisburg^ 
in just a minute or two. It must be the next ,, 
day. ... 

Gee! It would be two or three days— or 
a month! They’d have him chalked up as dead. ' 
back at the boarding house. Maybe tliey’d al- 
ready wired his folks. 

A maiv came out of a door. At first Brod 
thought he was the same one he had seen a 
moment ago, but then he saw that this one 
was bigger, though he had the same pink and 
unlined face. and. wore a blue suit and derby 
hat. 

“Excuse me,” said Brod. “Can you tell me 
where the nearest restaurant is?” 

It seemed to be Brod’s luck to keep on meet- 
ing dim-brains. 

“Restaurant?" said the man, shifting his 
derby back, on his forehead. 

.'“Yeah. You eat. you pay," growled Brod. 

“Pay?" said the man. “Pay! What a curious 
old word!" 

He stared at Brod as the two in the church- 
like place had done, looking him over from 
head to foot with amusement and perplexity 
in his eyes. 

“I. guess you’re from Section Three," he 
said. “They’re- thinking of making a govern- 
inetu reserve out of that, and well tiiey should. 
No other spot is so'rich in Americana. Do you 
still pay for things in Section Three?" 

“Listen, J'TT’ever got anything in ,my life 1 
didn’t pay for," snapped Brod. “If you do, 
it’s no good. I pay my way and I do what I 
like. See? Now, where’s a restaurant?" 

“Restaurant. You eat. you pay." The man 
nodded. “What you mean is, you want to 
go to a food-belt. But there is no payment 
necessary.' Save perhaps in your own small 
back-country section, no one pays for anything 
any more." 

“You mean— not for anything at all?" 

“Not for anything at all," said the man 
patiently. 

“Clothes, or cigarettes, or houses?” 

“Nothing," said the man. “Nothing at all. 
Don’t you eyen read of these things in-Sectiori 
Three? But no matter. 1!11 guide you to a 
food-belt. You might have trouble finding it 
if you’re sudi an utter stranger.” 

Brod follow'ed the man into one of the doore. 

“Whup!” he exclaimed, clutching at the 
man’s shoulder to keep from falling. 

The floor he had stepped on was moving. 


Then he saw that there was more moving 
floor ahead of him, strip after strip of it, with 
each strip moving faster than the one. before. 
Five men. in blue suits and bowler-type der- 
bies, suddenly w'hizzed past on the end' strip 
so fast that he could barely make oiit their 
features. 

“I sure feel like a hick,” said Brod humbly. 
“1 didn’t know llicre were gadgets like this 
around anywhere in the country.” 

“Beg pardon?” said the man. 

“Nothing." mumbled Brod. 

He followed him over strip by strip till the 
Iasi and fastest was reached. They, dipped 
down, sped along. The man went back over 
the moving walks to the slow one. and stopped 
oil on a stationary strip- in front of a vauUIike 
door. ' , 

“Jusi go in there and say you want lood," 
he said to Brod. Then he tipped his derby 
and walked onto the moving paths. 

'Some women passed Brod. They had pink, 
pretty, unlined faces and wore a kind of sailor 
hat, 'and light blue dresses that were long 
and straight like tubes. He wondered if they 
were sisters, all wearing the"saine thing like 
that They were about of a size, too. 

VVoinen, and men, passed from view. He 
went into the vauUlike door. 

It was the queerest restaurant Brod had 
ever ^seen. It didn’t look like a restaurant at 
all. In fact it didn’t look like anything except 
a long line ol doors set in one side of a ten- 
foot corridor, with the left-hand wall blank. 

At the near end of the corridor was a raised 
desk with a man seated at it. The man wore 
dark blue' serge, and or? a hook behind and 
to his right was hanging a derby hat. As' Brod 
got . nearer, he could see that part of the desk- 
top in front of the man was of frosted glass, 
and that there were’moving figures on it. The 
man was staring at it and now and then' 
marking something down on an endless un- 
rolling tape beside it. 

“Twelve eighteen, thirty-nine A, " he said 
as Brod stopped in front of the desk. That 
. was all. 

It, wasn’t enough for Brod. '' 

“Is this where I get sonicihing to eat?”^hc 
asked. 

The man looked up from the frosted glass, 
then, with- surprise oi his pinkish, healthy, un- 
lined face. As he stared at Brod, he frowned a 
little. 

“Weil!" he said. “I don’t know where you 
came from, but i’ra not sure that you can 
come in here dressed like that.” 

“Why not?” said Brod, frowning himself. 

* “No one has ever come in here dressed in 
such clothes.” 

“What’s the matter with my clothes?” 
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snapped Brod. “Didn’t you ever see dun- 
garees before or do you drive a truck in white 
tie and tails?” 

The man didn’t reply, and from his faceJt 
was obvious that the reason he didn’t reply 
was that he had no notion what Birod was 
talking about. 

“I don’t know whether it is against the 
rules>or not,” he said doubtfully. “I should 
.think it would be. Such' nonconformity. . . . 
I’ll see.” 

He reached under the desk and took out 
a large book. He began flipping through this, 
while Brod stood first on one foot and then 
the other in front of the tall platform. He 
didn’t like it and was about to say so with 
untrammeled emphasis when the man sighed 
and closed the book. 

“I don’t see anything in here' about cos- 
tumes,” he said. “I should think there would 
be a rule. • But there isn’t. Twelve-eighteen, 
thirty-nine-A.” 

“If you’d just talk sense,” Brod began. But 
a group of men in blue serge and bowler der- 
bies was filing toward the desk from the door , 
and the man behind the desk was no longer 
looking at him. Brod decided to watch the 
newcomers and do whatever they did. 

The man at the desk droned a number to 
each, in a phonographic tone. They filed 
down the corridor and took -up their stations in 
front of .various doors. Brod saw then that 
.each door had a number on it; and a short 
walk brought him to one numbered 39A. The 
i2:j 8 must mean time, but time for what he 
didn’t know. . • . ' 

He. tried the doorknob and it wasn’t locked 
so he opened the door. A man looked up at 
him from a .small metal table w’ith complete 
amazement on his face. - Such was the ex- 
prj^ssip'n rfiat Brod, without in th'e least know- 
ing, why, felt' as he would if he had walked 
unannounced into a woman’s Boudoir. 

“Sorry,” he said awkwardly, backing 'out. 

He saw that the other men were waiting 
patiently, each* at a door; and then, after four 
or five minutes, the doors all opened. It.w'as* 

JSm 8. -a 

The man from 39A walked past Brod with 
a look of unutterable reproach on his pinkish, 
smooth face, and Brod walked in. 

I T STILL iwasn’t liKe any restaurant Brod 
had ever seen. There was a six-by-eight 
cubicl'e with a metal .table and chair, .with 
the door at one end and a wide opening like a 
window at the other. From the window came 
a constant hum. 

He went to the window and looked out into 
what seemed another corridor, only the floor 
of this was of some polished dark stuff and was 


up within a few inches of the window sill. It 
moved steadily under the sill like a slow dark 
river, or four-foot ribbon,* and its movement 
was the thing that seemed to give forth the 
humming sound. 

Brod scratched at his thick yellow hair and 
found the thing it reminded him of most. It 
was like an assembly belt in a factory, only 
there were no metal parts on it to be bolted 
together as they moved along. Instead of nuts 
and bolts, there was food. 

The belt was lined off at regular intervals, 
and the spaces were numbered. Some were 
empty and on others were metal dishes with 
always the same sequence: a bowl of stuff that 
must be soup because it was liquid and 
steaming, a small dish of greenish stuff that 
might be vegetables, and a larger dish with a 
square of meat and a mound of what could be 
potatoes. 

As Brod stared, hands came out from' 
the space on his left and took up the three 
dishes in a space on the .belt numbered 38A, 
so then he got the idea. The man- in each 
cubicle took the food on the space with the 
same number-. 

He foM«d the whole idea sort of unappetiz- 
ing, and he was very disappointed because if 
there was one thing he could be sure of it was 
that never in this eating joint w^ould he 
find a clue to his whereabouts. There was no 
calendar with Reading, Pa. Planing Mills'on 
it, or window cards advertising the Wilming- 
ton Strand Theatre; nobody calling from one 
table to another that Jake had just had a fiat 
down the road from Chester— nothing like 
that to hint at location. 

A wave of nostalgia swept over him for 
a homey, dust-flecked, raucous, smelly diner 
with hungry guys on each side of him along 
a row of stools. And then he saw'jgA lettered 
on the moving belt and reached out to take 
the food. 

There was just about time to remove the 
three dishes and turn with them to the metal 
table; but he took only two: the greenish stuff 
and the meat and— with luck— potatoes. The 
soup he left. The dark liquid didn't look very 
tasty, and at best he didn’t go much for soup. 
The dish wafted slowly the right on the 
humming, sleek belt, and he tasted the whitish 
mound beside the meat. 

It was not potatoes. What it was, he couldn’t 
guess, but -it tasted flat and hot and gooey. It 
all came of getting stuff for nothing, he decided 
gloomily. When you didn't payfor things, you 
took what they gave you and liked it. All these 
fellas running around in blue suits and der- 
bies didn’t seem to mind, but Brod did. He 
liked a choice of things. 

He ate morosely. 
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He was aware df a growing murmur of “Well, if one hasn't any more sense than 
voices to his right as he ate some of the green- that,” said Brod waspishly, “then^pne will have 
ish stuff and the whitish stuff and the meat to expect trouble.” 

which v/Tis not meat but something made of The door of his cell opened and two men 
ground-up roots. The sounds came in his win- came in. Each had a bright blue hatband 
dow like the twittering of a flock of birds that--^ around his derby, instead of the -conventional 


were frightened by a hawk and didn’t know 
what to do about it. 

Brod’s social ear didn’t read any meaning 
into the twittering, excited voices, but his 
mechanical ear read volumes a moment later. 

First the soft humming of the food belt 
stopped, then there was a tight second of 
silence, and after that there was a grinding, 
screeching bedlam as if a couple of auto ac- 
cidents were all happening at once. Followed 
another silence. The belt had jammed, 

Brod stuck his tow-head out the window and 
looked down the line. Every other window 
had a head inut, all staring the same way. 

The head next to Brod's turned and pre- 
sented him with a pinkish, reproachful face. 

“What did you want to do that for?” said 
the man. 

“Me?” said Brod. “Do what?” ’ 

“Leave your "soup on the belt.” 

“I hardly ever eat soup,” said Brod, feel- 
ing on the defensive and not yet quite know- 
ing why. 

“You should have taken it,” said the man 
sternly. 

“But I don’t like soup," said Brod. 

"That makes no difference.” 

“You mean you have to take soup even if 
you don’t like it?” 

“Of course. It contained today’s vitamins, 
B, G, R and O.” 

“Go on,” said Brod. “There ain’t that many. 
They’ve never got beyond K.” 

The man ignored this. He only got more 
reproachful. 

“Where are you from, anyhow, that you 
don't consume what you're supposed to? I 
never heard of such lack of cooperation. It’s 
definitely antisocial. You see the result.” 

“Look here,” said Brod. “You mean to say 
my soup stopped the belt?” 

“Certainly. What could you expect?” 

“You knew it would stop the belt when 
it sailed past your window?” 

“Yes. This in one of the new type food- 
belts without the rake-off bar at the end. It 
was assumed that everyone would act coopera- 
tively, and that the bar was a vestigal relic 
no longer needed. You let a metal soup dish 
get into the gears—” 

“If you knew all this, why didn’t you reach 
out and take the dish off?” demanded Brod. 

“My goodness, I couldn’t do thatl It wasn’t 
on my number. One never takes food from 
any but one’s own number,” 


black, and Brod sensed authority. 

“Are you ill?” asked the first one, with bright 
concern on his smooth, pink face. 

“Me?” said Brod. “No. Never felt better in 
my life.” 

The bright concern faded into petulance. 

“We assumed naturally that you were ill 
and unable to take the soup from the belt.” 

In the face of a growing host of things that . 
Brod was finding it impossible to explain by 
any standards known to him, he managed to 
keep his temper. 

“I just don’t like soup,” he explained. 

“What has that got to do with it?” de- , 
manded.the man, mouth open in surprise. 

The second man was looking Brod over with 
his brows wrinkled. Brod was beginning to 
be self-conscious about his clothes. He felt' 
more and more like a freak, without the blue 
serge and derby worn by every man; and the 
feeling increased the sense of loneliness that 
had been deepening within him. 

“Subversive,” murmured the second man. 

“You mean,” said the first man patiently, 
incredulously, "that you didn’t take the soup 
merely because you don't like soup?” 

. “That's right,” Brod nodded. 

“Definitely subversive,” murmured . the 
second man. 

“I'm afraid you'll have to come along with 
us,” said the first. ^ 

“So I’m pinched,” said Brod bitterly, “just 
because I don't like soup.” 

“Pinched?” The man gave it up with a 
shrug. 

The two turned and went out, taking it for 
granted that Brod would follow. He did so. 
Wherever he was, and whatever funny kind 
of cops these were, it would probably go harder 
on him if he resisted than if he went without 
aigument. 

The two walked down the corridor away 
from the vault-like main entrance and even- 
tually went through an arch on the opposite 
side from the myriad food doors. They herded 
Brod into an elevator, rose quite a distance, 
and preceded him into a diurchlike room 
much like the one in which he had found him- 
self after remvering from his unconsciousness, 
or whatever it was that had hit him at Greer’s 
store. 

The men with the blue hat-bands led him 
over to a corner where there were two bare- 
headed. There was one young fellow, and an 
older one; though the faces of the two were 
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pink and lineless and ihdeniical, and tHe only 
way you could tell one was older than the 
other was -ihat-he had graying hair. '' 

At first Brod thought they were the two he 
had ^een behind Tlie big metal box called a 
formula' machine. Then he realized that this 
one was smaller and slimmer than the other 
young one. 

One of the men with the blue hat-hands said 
to the older of the tw6 bareheaded men, 
"Mental case. He didn’t take soup. -It jammed 
the food-belt quite badly.” 

^■‘Didn’t take soup?” said the older bare- 
headed man. . “Nonsense. Everyone takes 
soup: How’else could the proper vitamins be 
assimilated?” 

"He didn't take it.” Blue Hat-Band 
shrugged.' "That’s why we came here with him.' 
Better put him under the I Q ’scope.” 

The older man nodded. — 

"Where is he from, in those curious gar- 
ments?” he asked. "The back country of Sec- 
tion Three?” 

"I don’t know. Keep him in detention pend- 
ing further orders, after you have examined 
him.” • 

The men with the hat-bands went away. 
The younger of the bareheaded men wheeled 
a machine like an upended coffin over to Brod. 

"First )ve’ll have a look , at --the ulcers,” he 
said in the pleasant, indulgent’ tone used by 
doctors everywhere. "If they’re misbehaving 
too badly, they could be the cause.” 

“The cause of what?” demanded Brod. "I 
ain't got any ulcers.” 

t "Just step inside,” said the little man. "This 
won’t hurt a bit, if that’s what you’re worry- 
ing about.” , 

Brod got reluctantly into the coffin. A. flat 
plate was pulled down over his front and a 
switch was turned. From a crack in the plate 
a little blue-green light escaped. 

The little man gasped, looked long and hard 
at the plate. 

"The fellow’s right, Turner,” be .said finally. 
"He hasn’t got ulcers.” 

The older man stared, then said peevishly, 
"Don’t jest, Hulkins. Everyone has ulcers.” 

"He hasn’t.” 

The older man stepped hastily to the plate 
and looked, into it for at least four minutes. 
He stepped back, shaking his head. 

■ "This is serious, Hulkins,” he said. "This is 
something to study exhaustively. You, . my 
man,” he said to Brod, "go into the next room 
and stay till you’re called.” 

Brod got his 'fists unclenched before they 
had done any damage, and went to the- next 
room. ■ . 

It was huge, two-storied, - with twenty-foot 
windows swung high to the pleasant summer 


air and wide doors opened back to the sun. 
There were, a lot of guys in the room, in blue 
serge and derbies, with pinkish, blank faces. 
They were all talking together and the hum 
of the voices filled the chamber. 

Brod felt a panic intensification of the lone- 
somencss that had oppressed him since finding 
himself in this strange part of the country; and 
this was funny when, you came to think about 
it, because with a lot of people around he 
should haVc-felt less like the last person alive 
-in a world of fog arid ice. 

One of the men in the room stepped up to 
him with a fine wide srriile on his healthy face. 

"Cood afternoon, friend,” he said, tipping 
his derby. "I am the prison .host and it is my 
duty to make everyone feel welcome here. I 
trust that your stay with us will be pleasant if 
not long.” 

"Wait a minute,” protested -Brod. "Prison? 
You. mean this is a prison?” He looked at the 
wide-open doors and windows. 

‘.‘Yes.” The host smiled. "But you’ll find 
we’re a nice bunch of chaps here. All in for 
small, misdepieanors— at the mo.st.a murder or 
so; no antisocial acts or anything serious. like 
that.” 

I’ve got to get out of this joint, Brod 
thought. He pointed to the nearest open door. 

■ "What's beyond that?” 

"Beyond the door?” said the host, puzzled. 
"Nothing.” 

"You mean, no guards^ or anything?” said 
Brod. 

,"Why would we have guards at a prison?” 
The host laughed. "By very definirion of the 
word, such a thing is unnecessary. A prison 
is a place from which one is not allowed to go 
until permitted by a higher authority.” 

"Oh?” said Brod. 

He walked to the doqr, with the host chat- 
ting comfortably beside him. “But the host’s 
smiling pink face expressed stark horror when 
Brod stepped over the threshold orilo sun- 
warmed cement. 

"Here! Where are you .going?” he bleated. 
“You can’t do that. You mustn-^.t leave. This 
.is prison. Don’t you understand?” 

"You’re going to stop me?” said Brod, squar- 
ing his shoulders. - . ■ 

"Me? Naturally not. I’m the host. I don’t 
know whose duty it Would be to stop ‘you. No 
one has ever left, in my time. You can’t leave 
a P-,” 

Brod went along the wide area^of concrete 
before the two-story stone mushroom in which 
he had been. The cornerstone of the building 
was not in his mind at all, and he was scarcely 
conscious of even glancing at it; but then he 
stopped as if someone had brought him up on 
a string, and he really looked at the numbers 
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^ind stufE chiseled there, and then he felt al- 
most as he had at the tailgate of^his truck when 
blackness was reeling up to engulf him. 

‘‘It ain’t there," he said slowly, while his 
eyes dwelled on the stone. 

“The stone-cutter that did that was drunk," 
he said, after another moment. 

The first alternative appealed the most. The 
numbers simply weren’t there; he was having 
eye trouble along with the rest of his cock- 
eyed afflictions. 

He left the cornerstone with its mad impli- 
cations. and turned right, away from the build- 
ing. There was a half-mile of lawn ahead, and 
he stepped onto that, feet sinking gratefully 
into soft turf. It was about the only familiar 
sensation he had experienced since stretching, 
hisjarms wide and drawing in an unusually 
deep breath in front of Greer’s store. 

Far ahead, to the west, a line of low moun- 
tains or high hills made a wavy line against 
the sky that seemed vaguely familiar. But he 
told himself determinedly that it was not fa- 
miliar, because there were crazy implications 
in that, too. Implications he simply refused 
to face. 

Panicky, he gave it up, shoving'^the whole 
business from his mind. 

• Behind him the commotion caused by his 
unorthodox departure from pri-son was dying 
in distance. Ahead was more concrete, and he 
wandered lonesomcly toward it. This he saw 
as- he got nearer, was a road. But it was a 
monster of a road. A road to end all roads. 

It was, he judged, a quarter of a mile wide— 
perliaps more than that; as smooth as glass, 
and with no seams in it as far as he could see. 
He was almost frightened by the size of the 
thing. It made him feel like a very small ant 
on a very large table-top. 

“Nuts," he said aloud, to exorcise fear. He 
started to cross it just because he felt that way. 
There was no other reason; he had no cause 
to think that the other side would be any clos- 
er to Harrisburg than this side. 

Far off on the horizon there was an expand- 
' ing dot. He gauged it, and kept on going. He 
was used .to fast-moving cars. Give tliis one • 
sixty miles an hour— no, give it eighty— and he 
still had plenty of time to get across in front of 
it. 

The dot grew like a falling star, and Brod 


cried out hoarsely and leaped ahead. Some- 
thing like a meteor screamed past him on an 
angle, turned over twenty-five or thirty times, 
righted itself drunkenly with its snout’ point- 
ing in a direction opposite to that in which it 
had been going, and wobbled back on a flat 
tire till locked brakes could stop it. 

The car, so shaped that it looked vaguely 
like a whale on wheels, had run off the con- 
crete by now and settled in a ripped-up patch 
of turf. Brod ran back to it, shaking a little 
from hi.s own escape and from a conviction 
that all inside the thing were- dead. 

His fear was unfounded, he saw, as he 
neared the car. A man, a woman, and a little 
boy got dazedly out. The man took off his 
derby hat and fanned his pinkish face with it. 
The'wonian twitched at her tubular blue dress 
and straightened her sailor lid. The little boy 
began to cry. 

“Why,. .Albert!” ‘exclaimed the woman, look- 
ing at him in wonder. The little boy shut up, 
with a scared expres.sion. .And then Brod got 
there. - 

Relieved that he hadn’t been the cause of a 
couple of deaths, Brod. found himself getting 
sore. 

“You!''-he said to the man. “What's the idea, 
running down pedestrians like' that? Where 
do you think you’re going?" 

The man stopped fanning with his hat and 
put it back on his head, still looking pretty 
unsteady from the shaking up he had received. 

“1 was going to tower twenty-two," he said. 
His tone was so courteous that it made Brod 
madder than ever. 

“How fast were you going, anyhow?" 

“Why, I’m sure 1 don’t know. Two fifty or 
• seventy-five, I guess." 

The woman sighed audibly and stared at 
Brod out- of round, incurious eyes. 

“We'll be late getting home," she mur- 
mured. “But I suppose it’s all for the best." 

“Hey, what kind of a car ypu got there?" 
said Brod, forgetting to be angry. “You mean 
two-fifty an hour? Arid how is it you’re not 
cat’s meat after such a crash?"' 

The man didn't answer. He was looking at 
his automobile with an anguished expression. 
Brod walked to it. 

The car was immense, longer byijfar than his 
truck. It had a few scratches on it from the 
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recent rough treatment, but no dents. He 
peered through a window that was incredibly 
unbroken and saw deep cushions with straps 
over them like the straps over airplane seats. 

-‘My tire!” said the man who owned the car, - 
getting his anguish into words at last. “Look! 
It’s flat! It’s ruined. And it has less than a 
hundred thousand miles on it.” 

Brod felt grudgingly in his pocket. The tires 
on- this super-super job were large and fancy 
looking. He .didn’t know whether a week’s 
pay, drawn by check yesterday afternoon and 
cashed this niorningi would buy a new one or 
not. 

“I’ll pay for it,’’ he said gruffly. “After all, 
you wouldn’t be in this fix if you hadn’t slewed 
out and missed me.’’ ' 

“Pay?” said the man, staring as hard as had 
the man from whom Brod ha’d asked the way 
to a restaurant. “I'm not quite sure I know.... 

I can get a new tire' without delay at tpwer 
twenty-two, but how in the world am I to get 
there on this flat one?’’ 

It was Brod’s turn to look dumb. The boy 
whimpered just once, looked frightened at his 
own sound, and sucked his thumb', The w'pm- 
an. didn't look any way at all. “I’m. sure it’s all 
for the best,” she said. 

“You don’t have to run on a fiat, do you?” 
said. Brod. “Haven’t you a spare?” 

“A spare tire?” echoed the man. “Yes, I 
suppose I have. I've never looked.” 

“You’ve never changed a tire?” said Brod. 

“No. Why should I? They run about two 
hundred thousand miiles and then before *they 
get badly worn you trade them for new ones. 

J don’t believe I know anyone who has ever 
changed a tire.” . 

“They must blow out in accidents, some- 
times. Like yours." 

“It has been over^two years since I’ve ever 
read of an accident.” 'The man looked severely 
at Brod,’ “The only thing that would cause 
an accident would be if someone wandered 
absent-mindedly onto a road. And no one ever 
walks on a road.” 

“How do they get across’ then?” 

“They use the underpasses^ There’s one'^ 
every mile. . . . This tire! Wfiat shall I do?” 

“If you have a spare, you must have tools to 
change it,’-' argued Brod. 

The man doubtfully swung out a trapdoor 
in the side of his whale. There was a tire, and 
there were tools. It took even Brod, mechani- 
cal-minded as he was, quite a time to figure out 
how to use the things. They were so simple 
they baffled him. But he managed, and 
changed tires, with tlie man, woman and boy 
staring with eyes that came near to bulging. 

“You did itl” breathed the man, when Brod 
let the car down again. 


“Do it again,” pleaded the little boy, awe in 
his eyes. 

. “Can I give you a lift down the road?” asked 
. the man. 

Brod considered, then shook his head. ■ . 

“I’m not going that way,” he said. 

“Which way are you going?” 

“ 1 — I don’t know,” admitted Brod. Then he 
cleared his throat aggressively. 

“I could get. you there awfully fast,” said the 
man brightly. 

“I’m sure it would be for the best,” added 
his wife. 

Brod shook his head again, hands in pockets. 

The man in the blue suit settled his derby 
more firmly on His head and got in the car. 
His wife followed, trim in tubular dress and 
sailpr hat. The little boy took one more look 
at the genius who could change a .tire, and 
got in too. The door slammed. 

The car rolled ever more swiftly down the 
tremendous road. 

Brod turned back toward the prison build- 
ing, since he couldn’t think of any place else 
to go. He had never felt so lonely in his life, 
and he hadn’t a notion on earth what to do 
about it. 

But in a moment that feeling began to sub-' 
side. 

He stared at the cornerstone of the prison 
building as he walked back toward it. He 
couldn’t see the insane numbers chiseled in it 
from here, but he knew now that they were' 
there, that he hadn’t been having spots before 
his eyes when he saw them. And he knew they 
must be true figures. 

A.D. 2429. And the building looked to be 
twenty to thirty years old. 

The slanting sun high-lighted, that line of 
hills, which he was not prepared to admit that 
, he had seen many times from west of Harris- 
burg. He was not in some foreign land. 

His shoulders began squaring. 2400 and 
something A.D., instead of 1951! 

Somehow, he had been jumped ahead about 
450 years into a funny state where nobody dast 
do anything without orders from higher up, 
and where you loomed' like a large man in a 
world of pigmies. All right, admit it, accept 'it 
as a fact. Impossible, but apparently true. 

Brod was almost smiling now. It was oc- 
curring to him that an out-sized guy who. was 
regarded as a- miracle worker just because he 
could change a tire, might go a long way in 
this goofy setup. Maybe clear to the top, if 
he wanted to get tough' about it. 

He began wondering comfortably what the 
president, or whatever 'they called the head 
man now, would be able to get to cat. Some- 
thing, he’d bet, besides that thin, rummy-look- 
ing soup. • ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Mysteries and one other. Thus I have a lot I want 
CO dispose of because 1 need shelf space for text 
books. At very reasonable prices they go. Trades 
possible in a few cases, with the best end of the 
deal for the other party. 

Will send list to anyone asking. 

John W. Blackburn. 

5504 Connell. 

Dcs Moines 13, Iowa. 


BACK ISSUES OFFERED 

I have a large number of back issues of F.F.M., 
F.N. from 1939. And a number of Planet, Start- 
ling Stories, Thrilling Wonder, Amazing, and Fan- 
tastic. Also some pocket books by Lovecraft, 
Thorne Smith and C. S. Lewis. 1 wish to dispel 
of them for 25^ plus a 5^ mailing charge each. 

I have read F.F.M. and F.N. from *939. I don’t 
care much for Lovecraft and H. G. Wells. 

Mrs. Mary B. SpirzEat. 

Rout^ *1, Box 238, 

Chehalis, Washington. 


WANTS ZAGAT AND TAME 

Why not schedule the sequel to Zagat’s “Drink 
We Deep," or some Taine? 

Incidentally, I am one of your readers that is 
grateful for the letters you publish offering old 
mags for sale. It’s true the much wanted "Dark- 
n^ and Dawn” and "Ark of Fire” never seem to 
turn up, but there is always the thougjit that per- 
haps in the next issue. . . . 


Dirce S. Archer. 

Mrs. Arthur Gordon Archer, 

1453 Bamsdale St., 

Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
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fantasy and science fiction mags to part with. 
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date back m 1944. I have 30 issues of F.F.M.; 30 
issues of Fantastic Adventures and 30 issues of 
Amazing Stories and 123 issues of other fantasy 
and science fiction; 7 books. 
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copies of old Amazing Stories Magazine dated 
192B. 

I have noticed in the readers' page that there 
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of fantasy and science fiction and as 1 am selling 
out ail my books 1 would like to know that a 
lover of our kind of reading will get them. Send 
stamped self-addressed envelope for the list. 

I also have an 1660 edition of Walt Whitman’s 
"Leaves of Grass” in excellent condition. 

Edward Gentry. 

901 Perry St., 

^chmond 24, Va. 
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An amnzins' newly enlarged 44-pag'e book entitled 
"Rheumatism" will be sent free to anyone who will 
.write for it. \ 

It reveals why drugs and medicines give only tem- 
porary relief and fail to remove the causes of the 
trouble; explains a.- proven, specialized non-surgical, 
non-medical treatment. 
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book. It may be the means of saving you years of untold 
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CHECKING ON JULES VERNE . 

Why not put a little more sdence'or pseudo- 
science and a little less pure fantasy into the stor- 
ies? I suppose the outstanding classic of science 
fiction is Verne’s "Twenty Thousand Leagues Uiir 
der the Sea.” In this story, Verne has plenty to 
say aljout the scientific problems involved in sub- 
marine operation. I think he i.s wrong in a lot 
of things he says . about the technical aspects of 
the problem, but, if so, then the reader has his fun 
finding the fallacies, Verne says the diameter of 
the screw of the Nautilus is 19 feet,- and its pitch 
23 feet. He says the motor can turn it at approx- 
imately 120 revoliMions per second. With this 
pitch and this speed, it should, neglecting slip, 
give a ship speed approximately equal to the muz- 
zle speed of the bullet of a modern military rifle. 

If Verne meant to make his story as wild as the 
,Buck Rogers comic strip,- he might have told us 
that the ship did make a substantial fraction of 
this speed. If not, he might have made the pitch 
of^ the screw smaller or its speed lower, or both. 
He gives the speed as fifty miles per hour. This is 
an unheard-of speed for a submarine, and a very 
high one for a surface vessel. Fair destroyer speed, 
today. In his time it would have been an un- 
heard-of speed for- a surface vessel. High enough, 
but an insignificarti fraction of the speed of a 
rifle bullet. He might have told us that the screw 
had a pitch of thirteen feet and a speed of tvventy 
revolutions. .That would have given the required 
ship speed with some allowance for slip. 

He tells how the professor says he supposes it 
would be necessary to take in enormous quan- 
tities .-of water ballast to submerge the ship to 
great depths. Captain Nemo replies that since ^va-. 
ter is practically incompressible, a small amount 
siiffice.s. Obviously, if water were .highly com- 
pressible, the professor -would be right. If the 
compressibility of water were fairly slight, but hot 
negligible. Captain Nemo would be right. But 
since water is practically incompressible, when a 
submarine has taken in, enough to sink her com- 
pletely below the surface, she has taken in enough 
to sink her to the bottom in any deplh. Between 
the surface, and tlie bottom she cannot float in 
stable equilibrium. She takes in enough to place 
her -in practically neutral equilibrium under wa- 
ter, and swims below the surface. 

'I’he first Atlantic- cable was laid in 1858, as 
Verne says, and worked only for a short time. The 
next attempt was made ' not in 1863, as Verne 
says, but in 1865, and was a failure for the time 
being becau.se the cable broke and could not, at 
the time, be recovered for completion. In 1866, 
a new cable was laid and the i8(>5 cable recovered 
and completed. Both these cables worked satis- 
factorily. Perhaps it is interesting to recount die 
experiments in round-trip telegraphy ihrough 
both with the little battery cell made -from the 
thimble of the daughter of the 'Knight of Ker- 
ry. ■ 

Verne tells of sabotage in connection with the 
laying of the 1865 cable, and of threats to throw 
the saboteur overboard if he were., caught. . Field 
and Bright tell of damage thought to be due to 
(CoTitmued on page loS) 
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GAUQY'S LAPIES, by Clark McMeekin 
(Published ot $3.00) 

This is the story of Gaudy Robertson — actor, roust- 
about, gambler, and the women who, one way or 
another, gave color to Gaudy's life. 

There was Neil Perry, lovely and willful, who ruled 
Gaudy’s heart and jilted him for a stage career. Tliere 
was Criquette, the demi-mondaine with whom he knew AQ 
hours of excitement; and black Chaddie, who saved his lllf 
life and would gladly have beerr his stave. There was Wll 
sweet Frannie Lee. whose simplicity won him in mar- 
riage — and whose artfulness held him, in a manner of 
speaking, to the end. 

There’s drama and excitement aplenty in this story of 
Gaudy and his women, there’s color and the feel of life 
in the vividly authentic background. For lovers of 
Americana, for anyone who appreciates a good story 
well told, it’s first-rate reading. 


INHERIT THE NIGHT by Rob«rt Christi* 

{Published at $3.00) 

It was sundown when Kurt Werden reached the tiny 
pueblo high in the Andes. He carried a hea^ mstol 
and an old newspaper clipping which read. ENEMY 
LEADER DIES IN BESIEGED CITY. He demanded 
an impossible thing — to be taken to Sao Cobar. 

The villagers had heard of San Cobar. The old legends 
said that it was a place of great wealth. But it lay 
beyond the inmiiitains from which no man had returned 
alive. True. El Boiracho, the drunken trader, had re- 
turned frutn his mysterious wanderings with rich oma- 
menls. hut he was now far gone in drink. 

The stranger showed El Borracbo more gold than he 
had ever seen, enough to make him forget the terrible 
mountain gales, the yawning crevasses. 

V\‘hat happened beyond the mountains is an unforget- 
table story— the story of an arch criminal alone among 
a str.inge people who did not know the meaning of 
suspicion, of fear, of hatred, of death, but who were 
to learn. 


You can have either one of these books for only $1.00 — over. 60% less than the regular 
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(Continued from page lo^) 
sabotage, and of a watch set to catch the saboteur, 
but not of any threat to throw him overboard if 
he, were caught. Bright tells of repetition of the 
damage under conditions under which the motive 
. for sabotage was largely absent. 

rd like to see .science fiction writers put in 
plenty of science, true or pseudo, and to see let- 
ter writers criticize it with specific criticisms if it 
is wrong. Of course the author should try to make 
his science accurate, but if it is otherwise, the read- 
er may, if he is sufficiently informed, have his fun 
noting the boners. John Gunther Junior said 
that science fiction was bad fiction and no- science. 
As toTts being bad fiction, I shall not attempt to 
judge, the matter, but 1 do not think the more 
classical science fiction books are bad fiction and 
I doubt that the stories in science fiction maga- 
zines are any worse than other pulp fiction. As to 
^ its being no science, did he mean that there did 
not pretend to be any science or that the science 
was too pseudo? Jf he meant the .latter, a boy 
who knew as much science as he did might ap- 
ply too high 'a standard. If the former, I think 
it is true that science fiction should be improved 
in this respect. Perhaps it ought to 'be more like 
such stories by Verne as “ttluts.” Think so? If 
the story is about a rocketship journey to anoth- 
er planet or to the moon, discuss the physics of 
rockets. The author ought' to read up enough 
on this .subject to know something about it,, but 
if he goes astray on some technical points, we can 
forgive him. Those who have the technical knowl- 
edge to detect his boners will doubtless enjoy the 
sport. 

Verne, as I have remarked, is frequently a bit 
inaccurate in his scientific assumptions, but he 
iries to give the reader something in the way of 
science or pseudo-science. Let’s take up another 
of his stories, “The Cryptogram.’’ In this story, 
a man condemned to death rests hjS hopes of ex- 
culpation on the solution of a document in cipher 
supposed to be 'another man’s confession. The 
cipher is supposed to be a very abstruse one.-uThe 
judge working on it, who is represented as .being 
an expert, at least by amateur standards, is un- 
able to solve it without an extraneous clue which 
is obtained just in the nick of time. Actually, the 
cipher shown. is of a very elementary 'type, and an 
smateur cipher puzzler of moderate proficiency 
would solve it in less than an hour. 

Verne seems to be completely astray on the prin- 
ciples of cryptography. He says that a normal 
plaintext a few hundred letters in length ' would 
be practically certain to contain all the letters of 
the alphabet. It would not. In English, the fre- 
quency of Z, the rarest letter of the alpJiabet, is 
nine ocurrences in ten thousand letters according 
to either of the frequency table.s in Gaines’ “Ele- 
mentary Cryptanalysis,” or seventy-seven in a hun- 
dred thousand letters according to the table in 
Pratt’s “Secret and.. Urgent." In Romance lan- 
guages the letters K and W, and in German the 
letters X and Y are virtually non-dccurrenl. In a 
simple substitution cipher or in a transposition ci- 
pher, all the letters of the alphabet w’ould be 
present. if all were in the plaintext, but some 
would be missing if any were missitig from the 
plaintext. • ■ 
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THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 


The occurrence of two triple H's is given as 
proof that the cipher cannot be simple substitu- 
tion or a transposition. It is true that triple H’s 
are not likelv to occur in plaintext, but in sub- 
stitution anv triple letter in the plaintext may re- 
sult in a triple H in the cipher, and tn transpo- 
sition three H’s nor consecutive in the plaintext 
mav be brought together in the cipher. 

V>rne seems to be pretty weak on even the 
elementary parts of the theory of cryptography, 
but at least he tries to give the reader something, 
right or wrong, on the subject. 

Maviie a good cipher story would be interest- 
ing in a science fiction magazine. To be abstruse 
enough, probablv the cipher in it ought to be 
some sort of machine cipher. If the author can- 
not obtain information on any other type of ma- 
chine cipher, the cipher may be of the type pro- 
duced hv a cipher machine of the cylinder type, 
such as Razeries or M-gp But if a machine cipher 
cannot l>e used in the story, Quagmires Type TV 
with a fairly long key should be good enough. I 
think a successful story resulns more from an au- 
tlior’s literary talent than from his profound 
knowledge of techrtical matters involved, but if 
he knotvs eaiough about the technical matters not 
to make his bluntlers too gross, it helps. 

Edward Nickkrson. 

Prescott. Wisconsin. 

Editors Note: Thank you, Mr. Nickerson. We. 
did not have room for this letter before, and did 
not want to cut down the fascinating information. 
We’d like to hear from you again! 

ROHMER IS TOPS 

I have just finished reading Zagat’s “Drink We 
Deep” in Fantastic Novels. It is one of the best 
for my money. I read it yesterday. Today I moved 
on to F.F.M. 

I ask you how' can you find so many interesting 
stories so close together? Rohmer\s “Brood” moves 
him into the field heretofore occupied only by 
Merritt, Taine, Vivian. Leinster. Haggard, and 
H. P. Lovecraft. 

How' about a reprint of the Finlay and Law- 
tcnce portfoli(», as there are, I am sure, others 
w'ho mis-sed these who would like to obtain them? 

1 think the greatest thrill I had in the past year 
was reading H. R. H.’s “Morning Star.” 

Yours for more H. R. H.. Merritt, Taine, Vivian, 
Leinster. Lovecraft and Rohmer if they are all 
equal to what I’ve read of theirs in the past. 


"I FORGOT 
I’M 

DEAF!” 



“My deafness used to make me feel so conspic- 
uous ! I was afraid to go places — people stared 
at me, no one accepted me as a normal person. 
Now I’ve forgotten I’m deaf, and practically 
nobody else notices it either — thanks to the 
wonderful new Sonotone. I hear through a tiny 
pin worn under my tie, with no outside micro- ■ 
phone cords j and the wonder of the new Sono- 
tone is that it gives an entirely new type of 
hearing, with unmuffled reception and no 
clothes-rub noise. Profit by my experience-^ 
mail the coupon now.” 


SONOTONE 


FREE! 


Box FG - 3 , Elmsford, N. Y. 

Please send me your illuS' 


crated booklet, “Better ® 
Hearing Styled for Men.” ■ 


City....- 


PLAY GUITAR 





Jostoot— TOV k 

8 le, our ca^od. Pkr c«wt>aj> uoaga 
>e Wasten in > few micotea br 

SorpriMeadsmaM rear WmU. Beta 

' bi* deaead et mtmm, etvmf*, V*Mm m t t r- 
lainm0mU,ontl>armmo,tU. 12 Cwi^ete L—iw. 

SEND NO MOHEy.JSSS&tS Sjg 

chnnee, or eand $1.00 and get EfFRA SONGS 
Unoetpald. (Cmada.M Jg uaony order only ■>Noattng elae to bar. 

lUna. 


David Mayne Johnston.- 

609 McLain St. 

Dayton 5. Ohio. 

CAN YOU HELP? 

1 am a new reader. In fact. I have my first copy 
in front of me right now. 

“Brood of the Witch-Queen” by Sax Rohmer 
is a wonderful story, and I liked the shorts too. 

If all your future stories are like this one, I’ll 
never be without my copy again. 

I’ve heard so much about the story, “Donovan’s 
Brain.” I'd like to read it. Can anyone help me 
get it? I need other back issues, too. 


MAHE EXTRA MONEY 


. EVERY BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
USES UNION LABEL BOOK MATCHES 

No experience needed to earn big daily commiasioiu. 
Be a direct factory representative of the world’s latest 
ezeioaive UNION LABEL Book Match manufacturer. 
Prospects everywhere. Feature 
Glamour Girl«, HUIbiiiiea, 
aeenicB and dozens of other 
atyles— Double Books— Jumbo 
Books— nearly 100 colmr combi- 
natJoBS. New, biggsr portfolio , 
makes tbia fastest selling line 
a real proflt maker for yoa. 

Write TODAY for full details. 


HI]; 2 j:ll.l:l.’,r:W.I!g^. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

One reader didn't want any more horror stories. 
Gee, why they are the spice of life— a little love, 
mystery and horror make a darn nice story in my 
way of thinking. ' 

Keep on the way you’re doing and you can’t 
miss. 

Mrs. Hazel Taylor. 

Big Rock, Tennessee, . 

R. I. 

NEEDS HELP 


As so many of the letters in “The Readers’ View- 
point” Starr . . . This is my first letter to any mag- 
azine, and I hope I am lucky enough to get .it 
published,., for I have a plea to make to other read- 
ers of your fine magazine. (In my opinion as with 
the opinion’ of hundreds of others F.F.M. and .its 
sister magazine F.N. are tops in the field. You 
never cease giying us quality!) '■ 

Here is my plea— much to my regret I am a 
■relatively ' new fan of science-fiction and fantasy 
literature, therefore I have missed many classics in 
the past few' years. What. few magazines I had 
accumulated were lost,by a moving van when my 
wife and I moved recently--*! am really at a losslll 
I am finishing up my. last quarter of college and 
funds of course are low. If any of you fellow fan- 
tasy fans have any duplicate copies of F.F.M., 
F.N. or any other magazines of like nature (weirds, 
sf, etc;), I beg of you, please send them to me. You 
can well imagine how I feel, if this should ever 
happen to you. ' 

With what money 1 do have I would even be 
willing to buy any fantasy mag^., no matter how 
old, etc. 

If you will send me the titles, dates, condition 
and your prices,' maybe we can do business. Re- 
raember l am merely an unfortunate fan, not a 
dealer, so have mercy. Come on and write me 
now— please! 

George Williams. 

1302 Senier Terrace Dr. 

Kingsport, Tenn.* 

WANTS LETTERS 


I have just finished reading your latest F.F.M. 
and F.N.* 

‘‘Brood of the Witch-Queen” by .Sax Rohmer 
and “Drink We Deep” by Arthur Leo Zagat are 
both wonderful novels. 

I hav^ never read but one bad story in any of 
your magazines. This was “The Adventure of 
Wyndham Smith” by S. Fowler Wright. This just' 
about the worst story I’ve read in any magazine. 

I , would like very much to luiy back issues of 
any .sf or fantasy magazines from anyone. 1 want 
to start a collection and l do not have very many 
to start with.' About thirty or forty anyway. 

The reason I like to read is because X have had 
polio for sixteen of my seventeen years and I 
cannot participate in any sports, although 1 would 
certainly Igve to. -I ara paralyzed in my legs and 
cannot walk very well. I have to use braces. 

\ do not have very much money because I am 
unable to work and have to depend on my par- 
, eius for most of the money I get. Most of what 
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CONSTIPATION 

Is Too Often Serious 


FREE BOOK — Explains Relation to 
Rectal-Colon Troubles 


5»-‘SlsW*’ ".of Delay 

t 


\ 


; Avoid 
.tDangers 
'' 


V 

Colitis, rectal trouble and constipation are often 
associated together. Write today — a postcard 'wijl do 
— for a FREE copy of an up-to-the-minute 164-page 
illustrated book on these and associated ailments. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic and Hospital, 1149 Elms Blvd., ExMlsior 
Springs, Mo. • ' : 


MEN AND WOMEN, 18 to €0. Many B^^^eAish 
Massage graduates make big moneyl Large fuU time 
ij incomes from doctors. , bospltals, sanatoriums, clubs 
or pri?ate practice. Others made good illoney in 
«pare time. Prepare for future security by train- 
ing at home and Qualifying for Dipioma.^natomy 
charts and 32-page Illustrated Book FREEl 
The College of Swedish Massage 
Dept. 195-P, 41 E. Pearson. Chicaso II 


HigPSShoolijCbiilse 



Many Finish in 2 Years 



S equivalent to resident a^ooi work — prepares for eolleg’d 
" ance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma, 
g »._ii for H. S. sobjectn already completed. Single sobjeets if 
S desired. High school edaeatioD is very Important for advancement 
“ io beninens and indnstry and aoelally. Don't bo handicapped all 
yonr life. Be a High School gradante. Start your training now. 
nee BulleUo on reqaest. No obligation. 

AinerlcanSd!Dol,DBiit H849. DrBxelat5Bth,ChIcago37 


FOR MEN. WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A strong, form fitting, washable sup- 
port. Back lacing adjustable. Snaps 
Tip In front. Adjustable leg strap. 

Soft, flat groin - pad. No steel or 
leather bands. Unmcelled for com- 
fort. Also used as after-operation 
support. Give measure around the 
lowest part of the abdomen. Specify 
right or left side or double. We pay 
postage except on COD's. PIPER, BRACE CO.' 

811 Wyandotte Dept. PFG-M2 Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I Make money. Know how to break and 
I train horses. Write today for this boot 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course In Animal Breeding. If y 
Interested in Galting and Hiding the sadi 
le, check here ( ) Do ft today — noio. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 8411 Pieaiant Hill, Ohio 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and choke and 
gasp for breath, if restful sleep is dilhcult because of the 
struggle to breathe, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Company for a FREE trial of the 
FRONTIER ASTHMA MEDICINE, a preparation for 
temporary symptomatic relief of paroxysms of Bronchial 
Asthma. No matter where you live or whether you have 
faith in any' medicine under the sun, send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing, 



Frontier Asthma Co, 
’ 462 Niagara St. 


223-J Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo 1, N. Y.’ 


THE READERS' VIEWPOINT 

I do get, I speifS for sf or fantasy, mags though, 
but I would like to buy back editions of any mags 
that some of you readers have if you have any 
you want to get .rid of. 

1 would also like to write to anyone who would 
want to write to me. I'will answer all letters. 

Lawrence Long. 

4 J-IO Lawson St. 

Richmond. Virginia. ' ' 

NEEDS HAGGARD LIST . 

j I just bought my first copy of your maga- 
zine., famous Fantastic Mysteries, and 1 noticed in 
letters from readers how many H. Rider Haggard 
fniEs yon have. ! wonder if you could send me a 
list of his novels and stories you have published 
from time to time in your magazines. I am sure 
there are vsome (probably many) of these old cop- 
ies T would like to buy if you still have them. 
If you would, also, I would like a list of stories by 
Edgar Rice Burroughs that you' have published. 

David Beams. 

I lo Lu.sk Ave. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


CRITICISM 

I am feeling pretty low abbut the March issue. 
Lacking inside drawings, the least the cover' artist 
could do, I think, would be to illustrate a scene 
from one of the three offerings in this issue. Who- 
ever he is, he is not interested enough to read the 
lead novel before he took up. the palette. You 
know he didn't read Arthur J. Rees' novel because 
he’ illirstrated an imaginary scene in an Inca tem- 
ple in Peru; little did he guess that most of the 
action took place in Wales. 

-A's- for “The Threshold of Fear’’, this novel was 
not a genuine type for the magazine. All the su- 
per-normal happenings were explained away. .This 
is not for me. What it amounted to was a- kind 
of detective novel with the detective, Cohvin Grey, 
entering the scenes late in the story. And how 
^ easily Gol. Gravenall was blocked out of the story! 
He had been described as a man not easily influ- 
enced, yet he was completely fooled by the psy-' 
chologisi and no mention ^is made of Grey en- 
lightening him on matters, a fact which, if Rees 
had brought it out; might have caused Graven^I 
to throu' him out, being such a commanding figure 
of authority around Charmingdene. 

Lovecrafi’.s “The Music of Eric Zann,’’ always 
worth rereading, should rate first this month, and 
this tale deserves a cover. The “Golden Apple” by 
Liddell; though not so good, is third, and had good 
cover material for a job by Finlay in it. “The 
Dancing Partner” ivas too juvenile for F.F.M. 

Another good cover could have been created 
from the scene in “The Threshhold of Fear,” 
where Cheswonh had almost completed his swim 
to the island, with the blood-like water, the dark 
island in the moonlight, and the flyi.ng thing, 
which I think was a prehistoric pterodactyl bat. 
At that point, it looked like Chesworth was in for 
a time on an island full of prehistoric^animals, and 
that the story was to be another adventure yarn. 



. . BOOKKEEPfR . . C.P.A. 

The demand for skilled accountants-^ff;#w and women who 
natty know theirj>usiness — is increasing. National and state 
legislation is requiring of business much more in the 
way of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
quaJiheattons in this important field are promoted to 
responsible executive positions. 

Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary. We ..train 
you from ground up, or according to yout individual 
needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

Send for free 48-page book describing the L^alle 
accoutJtancy training and the opportunities in this highly 
profitable field — plus “Ten Yeats’ Promotion in One, ’ 
a book rwhich has helped many men. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
— ——————417 S. Dearborn Streot ——————— 

Dept. 11334HR, Chicago S, III. 

Please send me "Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays’’ — plus 
"Teh Years’ Promotion in One" 

— without obligation. 

Q Higher Accounlaacy 

□ Coaching 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Law: LL.B. Degree 

□ Business Management 

□ Selesmansliip 

□ Traffic Management 

□ Furemaiiship O Stenotypy 

□ IndustrialManagement (Manhiuc Shorthand) 

Ft amt Asf 

Address; .r. .w .*.» m. — m. .•* 

Ob, 2one, Statt 



Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

Yei.PRBB. Explains Tnxidermr. Tells how to learn at 
home by mail to memnt birds, animals, heads ... to TAN 
ikios and fuu. Great for U.KN end BUYS. Funl AEsa 



SENSATIONAL ALL METAL 



fREC-Catalog of Outstanding Xmas Gifts 

S Co. Box 26^, Dept. fP>1 fORT lEt, NEW JERSEY 
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TELEVISION 
REFRIGERATION 
UPHOLSTERING' 
fOREMANSHlP - 
FACTORY 

MANAGEMENT 
HIGH SCHOOL 


ITELEVISION 

5 WAYS BEItER IkAINING 

I You build and keep a I6«lh. TV 
I receiver: get 20 big kits: built test 
! Inatnunents; Instruction on new 
ideas for 5 years: shop-proved 
training: 2' weeks of shop work 
In Chicago. AU parts sent! 


Over 10,000 technicians needed! 
Pay is tops. Good jobs waiting in I 
defense plants. Or open a shop. I 
Resident and home study. Over 
20,000 graduates- Free placement { 
mrvice. Note other .fine C.T.I. 
opportunities. Write today Jor 
fuii^details. State course. 

COMNItRaAL TRAMS INSflTUTI 

HOO Cncfllstl, CMcap 28 De^ eer-ll I 


MECHANICS 

DIESEL 

MECHANICS 

BODY.FENDER 


DRAFflNS- ' 
BUILDING CON 
• STfiUCTION 


CARBURETOR TOO RICH 


MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 

owners who are wasting money and not getting 
proper gas mileage doe to over-rich mixtures 
will be pleased to learn bow to save gasoline 
by VACU-MATING over-rich mixtnres. v ACU- 
H MATIC fits ail cars, tmeks and tractors. It Is 
yautamatie and operates on the snpercharge 
n principle. E^ily Installed in a few minutes. | 

'^SALESMEN WANTED! Big Profits! 

\ Send name, address on penny posteard for free 
^ partieuiarsandhowtogetyonrB forintrodocing. 

VACIf-MATlC CO.. 7617- 1793 W. State St., WAU WATOS A, WIS. 




COLT 

FRONTIER REVOLVERS 


HY. 


Over one hundred in Stock 
Send 50c for Beautiful Up to 
Date Catalog. Price of Cotolog 
opplied to first purchase. 

Ui IkITED 5666 W. 3rd St.. Dept, i-11 
rrUI^ I CIV Los Angeles 26, Calif. 



RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening — 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in ease of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, "Advice To Ruptured” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 

CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 15. Bioomfleld, New Jersey. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

Best news is your returning ou? inside art work 
to us. 1 can imagine this issue with Lawrence on 
the novel, Bok drawing for the “Golden Apple,” 
Finlay drawing eldritch roofs behind Eric Zann, 
fiddling, and also for “The Dancing Partner.” 

B. B.'VRnett.' 

1107 Lyon, 

Carthage', Misery (Mo.)’ 

CORRECTION 

I’m afraid your reader, Kent Shearer, has Andr^ 
Maurois confused in- spots, with Andr^ Malroux. 

Malroux is the author 'of “Man’s Fate”— and 
the lecent “Psycholo^ of Art”— and is, shall we 
say, De Gaulle’s Goehhels? 

I have books to trade or sell. 

’ George X. Basarab. 

Box 371 , 

Madera, Penn. 

■WANTS F.F.M. ISSUES 

Will you please inform me as to the possibility 
of purchasing .some back issues of your Famous 
Fantasiic Mysteries? 

I have been living in Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
for the past three years and am anxious 10 read 
ihe many good stories I’ve missed. Such stories as 
“Dian of the Lost Land,” “Before the Dawn,” and 
others dealing with the Slone Age period. As, you 
can see, my preference is the long dead past, pure 
fantasy, but definitely not the future and ..space 
travel to the future. 

Have just .finished' Sax Rohmer’s “Brood* of 
the Witch-Queen” and was a bit unsatisfied with 
it. Rohmer leaves too much to a reader’s imag- 
ination, allowing the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions to all the horrors, etc., he hints at. 

To my knowledge, there ' never has been a fan- 
tasy writer as great as Merritt was, although Bur- 
roughs has written some very good fantasy Stories' 
of which my favorite is “Cave Girl.” 

How about printing that very good B;urroiighs’ 
story in the near future? 

1 would be very grateful to;* you fox a Ust of 
‘such stories as I have mentioned. 

e Elaine A. de Uncein. 

55 Lancaster St., 

Cohoes, N. Y. , “ 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Finlay Portfolios available are and 

43 (three separate and distinct sets)- and Fanews 
iWtfolio (only one— containing over a dozen illus- 
trations). Each is priced at $1. $4- for all four. 
The surprise, added will go with each order for 
4 as long as the stuff we are adding is available. 
The Finlay portfolios are the reprint editions of 
those pul out originally by F.F.M. 

Walter Dunkelberger. 

1443 Fourth Ave. So., 

Fargo, North Dakota. 







‘‘^AND he built a crooked house—” 

(Continued from page 77) 

Teal shrugged helplessly. “I wish I knew/’ 

’ Well, we can’t stand here. It’s sure, death 
il we 'do. Which direction?” 

“Any, I guess.” * . 

They had trudged on for an undetermined 
distance when Mrs. Bailey demanded a rest. 
They stopped. Teal said in an aside to Bailey, 
“Any ideas?” 

“No. - . . Say, do you hear anything.” 

Teal listened. "Maybe— unless it’s my im- 
agination.” 

“Sounds like an automobile.” 

They came to the highway in less than 
anotlier hundred yards. The automobile, 
when it arrived, proved to be an elderly, 
puffing light truck, driven by a rancher. He 
crunched to a stop at their hail. “We're 
stranded. Can you help us out?” 

“Sure.- Pile in.” 


The return was dispiriting. Bailey sub- 
sidized the friendly rancher to detour to the 
tesseract house, not because they wanted to 
see it again, but in order to pick up their car. 

At last the rancher turned the corner that.- 
brought them back to where they had started. 
But the house was no longer there. 

There was not even the ground floor room. 
It had vanished. The Baileys, interested in 
spite of themselves, poked around the founda- 
tions with Teal. 

‘‘Got any answ^ers for this one, Teal?” asked 
Bailey. 

“It must be that on that last shock it simply 
fell through into another section of space. I 
can see now that I should have anchored it 
at the foundations.” • 

“That’s not -all you should have done.” 

“Weil, I don’t see that there is anything 
to get downhearted about. The house was 
insured, and we’ve learned an amazing lot. 
There are possibilities, man, possibilities! Why, 
right now I’ve got a great new revolutionary 
idea for a h<j)use— ” 

Teal ducked in time. Me was always a man 
' of action. ■ I ■ 


AMAZINGINOVELS 


GRIFFIN UOOKLET— Two 
hair-raising novelettes of other 

worlds! 2Se 

THE- GARDEN OF FEAR by Robt, 

Howard ... 5 thrilling cumpletg . 
fantasy .tnci weird adventures. 2Sc 
NOT FOB THE SQEAMISH by U. S. Mon- 
crieff ... 9 horrifying tale* of satanism, 
vampires, etc. Over SB, 000 words!.. 2Sc 
Tlu-ill to 1 ur all 3 great paper-cever bookletsl 
N(jTUO-29 by FranK Morris] ... on extra-long amazing fantastie 

novelt Over 300 pages! (cloth). 50c 

ALL FOUR COMPLETE NOVELS ONLY St.OO. Write TODAY for 
our FREE catalogs of Fantastic-Adventure-Scien^.Fietion.Weird 
READERS SERVICE BOOK CLUB 
119 E. San Fernando St.. (Dept. F-12) San Joae 13, California 




PLAY GUITAR IN 7 0475 

OR GET YOUR MONEY BACK 

ED SALE, TOP RADIO GUITARIST, TEACHER OF HUNDREDS OP 
GUITARISTS, PROFESSIONALS. WILL POSITIVELY TEACH YOU 
TO PLAY A BEAUTIFUL SONG THE FIRST DAY! AND ANY 
SONG BY EAR OR NOTE IN 7 DAYS! His 64 page secret system 
contains 52 life siae photographs, 47 chord and finger placing 
charts along with complete easy leam instructions on— How to ' 
tune, build chords,- keep time, bass runs, dance chords, swing, 
over 100 loam-quick examples, etc. plus SO Popular and Western 
songs with Ist, 2n<I. 3rd guitar, words and- music. ABSOT.UTELY 
NO previous music knowledge needodl imagine how sun^rlsed and 
proud your friends will be when they hear ycu play their favorite 
songs on the guitar. SEND NO MONEY: Just name ana f 
address to ED SALE and pay postman $l.S9apius c.o.D. 
and postage or send 31.50 and I pay postage.' 

EO SALE , Dept. PF-10 Point Pleasant, N. J. 


’$i.59 



••Since 1888" 


Quick relief with. Dent's. Use Dent’s Tooth 
Cum or Dent’s Tooth Drops for cavity tooth- 
aches. Use Dent's Dental. Poultice for pain or 
soreness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 


i>ENT 






There are RICH OPPORTUNITIES for MEN end 
WOMEN with ‘'know.how^ in Plastics. Intersata's 
amajlng new Plastics course tells and shows how to 
make hundreds of fast selling items out of Plastics. 
Gives complete trainiiig in fabrication, casting, bun* 
laadon. molding, etc., in simple, easy, step-by-step 
language and pictures. 

START A PLASTICS BUSINESS OP YOUR 
OWN. No other industry bolds such promise for 
the future. You can make big money manufactur- 
ing novelties, toys, signs, etc., in your own home 
in spare or full dme. Don't wait! Learn NOW 
how Interscate’s Plastics Training qualifies you 
for success in the plasties field. 

Write tor FREE Information Totferyi 


INTERSTATE; training; SERyiCE, 

School of Plastics '■ 

' -PORTIAND'13; OREGON* 


BDept. C-IIM 




OFFERS YOU 
A PROFITABLE 
CAREER! 

Be an Artist! 

Learn to Draw at Home in Spare 
Time, Trained Artists Are 
Capable of Earning 
$75. $100 and ' MORE A WEEK 

COMMEUCIAL AIIT. .DESIGNING, CAB- 
TOONING all In one, complete home sindy 
course. Many students earn extra money 
while learning hy drawing pesters, signs, 
artwork, etc. W.S.A. Is now in its 37th 
successful year. No previous art experience 
necessary— we teach you step by step. TWO- ABT OUTFITS in- 
cluded with training. Write for FllEE BOOK, ‘‘Art for Pleasure 
& Proat", describes course and results enjoyed by our graduates. 
ASK FOB NEW TKIAL PLAN. State age. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Studio 9911A, Washington 5, D. C. 
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LOSE WEIGHT = 


APPROVER 





REDUCE 


MOST ANY 
PART OF 


BODY WITH 


Relaxing • Soothing 
Penetrating Massage 


POR OREATEST BENEFIT IN 
REDUCING by massage use 
Spot REDUCER with or with- 
ectricity— Also used as 
an aid in the relief of pains 
for which massage is indicated. 



TAKE OFF EXCESS WEIGHT! 


Don't Stoy FAT— You Con Lose 
POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY 


I 


Take pounds off-~4(eep 
slim and trim with Spot 
Reducer! Remarkable new 
invention which uses one 
of the most effective re- 
ducing methods employed 
by maKeurs and turkish 
baths—MASSACE! 


y%IKE a magic wand, the 
“Spot Reducer” obeys 
your every wish. . Most 
any part of your body where 
it is loose and flabby, wher- 
ever you have extra weight 
and inches, the “Spot Re- 
ducer” can aid you in acquir- 
ing a youthful, slender and 
graceful figure. The beauty 
of this scientifically designed 
Reducer is that the method is 
SO simple and easy, the re- 
sults quick, sure and harm- 
less. No exercise or strict 
diets. No steambaths, drugs 
or laxatives. 


Without Risking 
HEALTH 

With the SPOT REDUCER you esn now enjoy the 
benefits of RELAXING, SOOTHING massaoe In the 
privacy of your own home! ^mple to use*— just plug 
In. grasp handle and apply over most any part of the 
body — stomach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, arms, but- 
tocks, etc. The relaxing, soothing massage breaks 
down FATTY TISSUES, tones the muscles and flesh, 
and the increased awakened blood circulation carries 
away waste fat — helm you rogain and keep a firmer 
and more GRACEFUL FIGURE! 

Your Own Prhrote Mosseur ot Home ^ 

When you use the Spot Reducer, H’e almost like hav- 
ing your own private masseur at home. It's fun reduc- 
ing this way! It not only helps you reduce and keep 
slim — but also aids in the relief of those types of aches 
and pains — and tired nerves that can be helped by 
massage! The Spot Reducer is handsomely mads of 
light weight aluminum and rubber and truly a beau- 
tiful invention you will be thankful you own. AC MO 
volts. Underwriters laboratory approved. 


TRy THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DiyS FREE IN VOUR OWN HOME! i 


Mall thU coupon with only $l for your Spots Reducer on approval. 
Pay postman 18.95 plus delivery — or send $9.95 (full price) and we 
ship postage prepaid.' Use it for ten days in your own home. Then 
if not delighted return Spot Reducer for full purchase price refund. 
Don’t deiayl You have nothing to lose— except ugly, embarrassing, 
undesirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 


:0.. Dent. E-705 T 


SPOT REDUCER CO., Dept. E-705 
1025 Brood St., Newark^ New Jersey 


ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 



CANT SLEEP 

Relax with electric 
Spot Reducer. Sfee 
how soothing its 
gentle massoge con 
be. Helps you sleep 
when massage can 
Im of benefit. 



MUSCULAR ACHES: 

A handy helper for 
transient relief of 
discomforts that 
can be aided by 
gentle, relaxing 
massage. 


LOSE WEIGHT, 
OR NO CHARGE 


USED BY EXPERTS 

Thousands hav« lost 
weight this way— in 
hips, abdomen, legs, 
arms, nocks, buttocks, 
etc. The same method 
used by stage, screen 
and radio pereonalitiee 
and leading reducing 
salDRS. The Spot Re- 
ducer can be used in 
your spare time. In the 
privacy of ' your own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAY! 


Pleate send me Dte Spot Roducer for 10 dayt 
trial period. I enclose $1. Upon vrival I 
will pay postman only $B.9S plus postage 
and handling. If not delighted I may return 
SPOT REOUCCR. within 10 days for prompt 
refund of full purchase price. 


"Name , 
Addrest 


City 


State. 


□ SAVE POSTAGE chock here if you enclose 
S9.9S with coupon. We pay all postage and 
handling charges. Same money back guarantee 
applies. 


L. 


lOSi WtIGHT OP >i0 ChARGE 







WOULD 


TO GET Mt J 


FUU^PA%lON€t> NYLONS 


Guaranteed 1 , 
^Good Housekeeping^ 

''vi^£4£vmisto2S!$^ 

Imagine the money you can make! Sounds impossible, but that's all they cost if they 
run or snag within guarantee period up to THREE WHOLE MONTHS! What’s more, 
this amazing low cost INCLUDES your commission, huge bonus and even the postage! 
Here is a miracle come true! 

This isn’t selling. It’s giving something away. Yet, YOU get paid for doing it! Yes, 
you not only pocket an advance liberal cash commission but can easily earn a big 
bonus that increases your earnings up to 40%. 

Women today buy over TWO MILLION PAIRS of nylons EVERY DAY. Many women 
average a pair a week. Stockings are bought more often than any other type of wear- 
ing apparel. Think how delighted any woman would be to learn about the amazing 
Kendex nylons. 

It makes no difference whether you ever sold before or not. We don’t care if you 
are IS or 80 — whether you have one hour or 50 hours a week to spare. You can make 
a wonderful steady income either full or spare time. 


FRSE SAMPLE STOCKING 


Kendex Corporation 
Babylon 59, N. Y. 

Send me, absolutely free and postage prepaid, your coni- 
plete money>making outfit including free sample stocking. 
It is understood I am under no obligation and if I am not 
satisfied with the money I make, I will throw away the 
whole outfit. 


Name 
Address 
City . . . 


Zone.... State. 


There is nothing for you to buy or deliver. 
You don’t risk a dime. Pay nothing now or 
later. Just mail the coupon, that’s all. We’ll 
send you FREE SAMPLE STOCKING and 
complete money-making outfit postage pre- 
paid. Show women how they can save at 
least half of their hosiery cost and write or- 
ders. We deliver and collect. Could anything 
be easier? If you don’t make money quicker 
and easier than you ever did, throw the whole 
works away! Can we say more? 


KENDEX 

CORPORATION 

0 

BABYLON 59, N Y. 





Niail WITHOVT MONEY to: 

BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. PFG-11, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me at once— FREE — all eight of 
the books described on this page (worth $18.00 
in publishers' edition.^) and enroll me as a 
member. You may start my subscription with 
the current Selection. 

The best-selling book 1 choose each month 
may be either the refrular Selection or any 
one of the other popular books described in 
the Club's monthly "Review." Even though 
the same titles may be selling at retail for S3 
or more, / am to pay only $1.40 (plus a few 
cents shipping charges) for each monthly 
book sent to me. I may cancel my subscrip- 
tion at any time after buying twelve books. 
There are no dues for me to pay; no further 
cost or obligation. GUARANTEE: If not de- 
lighted I will return all books In 7 days and 
this membership will be cancelled. 


h (" 


• Mrs- 
I Miss 
I Address 


Please Print Plainly 


Aiirf Canada onlv) 


SEND NO MONEY! PAY POSTMAN NOTHING) 

Hm Is WMT We 6iee Tee fll Wertft tf Boots fUlC on this Offer; 


YES — ALL 8 of these btg-selling 
books (including: Frank Yerby’s latest 
hit) are yours rREE on this sensa- 
tional offer! Ordinarily, you would get 
your ^ub Bonus Books at the rate of 
one free with every two Selections you 
take. But now you not only get ALL 
6 right away — ^you ALSO get 2 MORE 
best-sellere as your new membership 
gift! 

You never pay any dues or fees — 
and every month you get your own 
choice of thrilling new novels of ro- 
mance and adventure ... by famous 
authors like Ernest Hemingway, John 
Steinbeck, Somerset Maugham. 

YOUR SAVINGS ARE FREMENDOUS 

Although the best-seller you chocMse 
each month may cost $3 or even more 
In publisher’s Litton. YOU pay only 
SI .49 plus a few cents for shipping— 
a clear saving of up to $1.50 on each 
booki Think of the savings you make 
on the twelve books you take during 
the year! 

The best-selling novel you receive 


each month need NOT be the Club’s 
regular Selection. You may choose any 
one of the other splendid new books 
described in the Club’s free "Review." 

You Con Oef MORE Free BeoRs, Too 

If you remain in the club, you CON* 
TiNUE to get FREE gift books like 
the 8 above — not only best-sellers of 
today, but also uniformly-bound mas- 
terpieces of writers like Shakespeare, 
Balzac. Dumas, etc. They grow into 
a handsome library you will be proud 
to display. 

ACr AT ONCE 

Mail coupon today for your 8 FREE 
books . ■ . books that would cost you 
$18.00 TODAY in publishers' editions! 
You will ALSO receive, as your first 
Selection, the best-selling novel now 
being distributed to members. TESN 
you will understand why this IS 
"America’s Biggest Bargain Book 
Club”! Mall coupon— without money 
—now! BOOK LEAGUE OF AMER- 
ICA. Dent PFn-}7. Garden City, N.Y. 


